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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


THE WEEK BEGINNING May 1, 1940, was desig- 
nated as “National Employment Week” in a 
proclamation signed by President Roosevelt on 
April 12. The President called attention partic- 
ularly to the problems of older workers, especially 
World War veterans, “‘many thousands of whom, 
despite their persistent efforts, still lack a place in 
industry.”” “Our public employment service,” 
the President declared, “. . . has made special 
efforts in behalf of workers past 40 years of age, 
including veterans. We know from the facts 
gathered by this Agency that men and women in 
middle life possess abilities and skills which would 
fit them for employment in nearly every line of 
work. We know further that these older workers, 
when given an opportunity, demonstrate a sea- 
soned experience and a mature application to their 
tasks which in many callings outweigh the physical 
advantages of youth. 

“A year ago, with these considerations in mind, 
I designated a National Employment Week during 
which I asked that all our citizens give particular 
and active attention to the problem of older 
workers who lack employment. During the 
month in which the special week occurred, over a 
third of a million jobs—a third more than during 
the same month of the previous year—were filled 
through the public employment offices, and a 
quarter of a million of these placements were in 
private industry. Moreover, placements pro- 
ceeded at an accelerated rate in the month follow- 
ing the week set aside. Because of the concerted 
efforts of government, many public-spirited groups, 
and particularly of employers throughout the 
land, thousands of workers past 40, among them 
veterans, shared beneficially in this fine result. 

“T am grateful for the wholehearted response 
to my first appeal; and as President, I desire to 
encourage a continued Nation-wide interest in this 
persistent problem .’ In designating the 
week beginning May 1 as National Employment 


Week, and Sunday, May 5, as National Employ- 
ment Sunday, the President urged “all churches, 
civic organizations, chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, veterans’ organizations, industry, labor, 
public-spirited citizens, radio, and the press 
throughout the United States to observe that week 
as National Employment Week, to the end that 
interest in the welfare of all the unemployed, and 
especially the worker over 40, may be stimulated 
and employment be extended to them.” 
Following the President’s proclamation, Paul 
V. McNutt, Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, called upon all State employment service 
directors, as well as officials of the Federal 
Security Agency, to join in a concerted effort to 
achieve the objectives of the proclamation. 
“Authoritative reports received by labor organ- 
izations, as well as by the Government,’ declared 
Mr. MeNutt, “indicate that there is an increas- 
ing demand for workers in industry and commerce 
. and it is the duty of all public-spirited citi- 
zens to see to it that every aid is given the unem- 
ployed men and women to share the newly 
created work.”” The Administrator pointed out 
that the President’s proclamation emphasizes the 
desirability of finding jobs for the older workers, 
and this, he declared, “is a phase of our problem 
that is particularly urgent because of the accumu- 
lating evidence that at the close of every long 
period of unemployment a big percentage of the 
older workers find themselves handicapped, not 
only by age, but by the loss of acquired skills.” 


During Marcu, more than 243,000 placements 
were made through public employment offices, 
according to reports received by the Social 
Security Board from State employment security 
agencies. Nearly 218,000 or about 90 percent of 
the total placements were in private industry, 
The volume of private placements was 18.1 per- 
cent above the number in February and 17.7 per- 








cent above that for March 1939, and was the 
largest total recorded for March in the history of 
the employment service. Increases from Febru- 
ary were reported for all but seven States. Largely 
as a result of the increase in the number of 
placements, and in spite of the fact that most 
States also reported increases in the number of 
applications for employment, the active file of 
persons seeking employment was substantially 
smaller at the end of March than at the end of 
February. 

Unemployment benefits during March amounted 
to more than $47.1 million, about 6.3 percent 
above the total for February. This amount 
represented compensation to a weekly average of 
about 1.1 million unemployed workers for a total 
of nearly 4.6 million weeks of unemployment. A 
minimum of nearly 1.3 million workers received 
one or more benefit payments during the month. 


PayMENTs to recipients of public assistance and 
earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
programs in the continental United States in- 
creased more than 2 percent in March to a total 
of approximately $280.5 million. Earnings of 
persons employed on WPA projects amounted to 
nearly $124.4 million, approximately 8.1 percent 
above the total for the preceding month. The 
largest relative increase was reported for sub- 
sistence payments certified by the Farm Security 
Administration, which amounted to more than 
$2.8 million, or about 21.5 percent above the total 
for February. 


AN INTERPRETATION of the term “regularly attend- 
ing school” was approved by the Social Security 
Board during March, for use in connection with 
titles II and IV of the Social Security Act, as 
amended. As defined by the Board, the term 
applies not only to children enrolled in and attend- 
ing full-time specified types of educational institu- 
tions maintaining full-time curricula which are 
recognized and accredited by the appropriate 
State authority, but also to incapacitated children, 
otherwise eligible, who are receiving home instruc- 
tion under certain conditions, provided the inca- 
pacity to attend school has been established in a 
manner designated. 


FacI.iti£s For administration of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance were further extended during 





March by the opening of 2 additional field offices; 
460 field offices were in operation at the end of 
the month. Other developments in this program 
during the month included the inauguration of 
system whereby State and local public-welfare 
agencies may obtain information concerning old- 
age and survivors insurance payments to individ- 
uals who have applied for or are receiving public 
assistance. 

In its report on the Department of Labor- 
Federal Security Agency appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1940-41, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representativas 
devoted special attention to the status of the 
incompletely and incorrectly reported wage items 
in the files of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. The Committee concluded, on the 
basis of the facts presented in detail during its 
consideration of the problem, that there is “. . . 
nothing in this picture that is deserving of any 
adverse criticism—on the contrary, considering 
the novelty and magnitude of the program that 
was undertaken, it would seem quite remarkable 
that such a small percentage of the total tax 
collection is still in suspense.” 


A RESOLUTION adopted by the Senate Committee 
on Finance on April 16, 1940, authorized the 
Chairman of the Committee to appoint a sub- 
committee of eight members “to make a full and 
complete study with respect to (1) the provisions 
of the Social Security Act, as amended, relating 
to old-age assistance and Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, and the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act, (2) any bills relating 
to such matters referred to the committee during 
the Seventy-sixth Congress, and (3) any proposals 
dealing with related subjects which may be sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee during the course of 
its study.”” The subcommittee was instructed to 
report to the full Committee and submit its 
recommendations as soon as practicable. The 
Chairman of the Committee subsequently ap- 
pointed the following Senators as members of the 
subcommittee: Walter F. George, of Georgia, 
chairman; Harry Flood Byrd, of Virginia; Tom 
Connally, of Texas; Clyde L. Herring, of Iowa; 
Edwin C. Johnson, of Colorado; Robert M. La 
Follette, Jr., of Wisconsin; John G. Townsend, 
Jr., of Delaware; and Arthur H. Vandenberg, of 
Michigan. 
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CITIZENSHIP AND FAMILY SECURITY 


A. DELAFIELD SMITH * 


WHILE A VOLUME would be necessary for any 
comprehensive discussion of citizenship, family 
status, and social security, it is the bringing to- 
gether of these concepts, the correlating them in 
our minds, that gives significance to my subject. 
Assuming our knowledge of them singly, I would 
like, in this brief compass, to present a thesis 
regarding the apparent conflict between citizen- 
ship and the family that has arisen in the field of 
social legislation, especially welfare legislation. 

The incidents of state allegiance have always 
exerted strong influences upon family organization 
and family functioning. Conversely, as a matter 
of history it is true that the family furnished the 
basic foundations of the state as an institution. 
I firmly believe that social security cannot be 
substantially attained unless social legislation is 
conceived and drafted in such a way as to preserve 
the integrity of the individual’s status as a mem- 
ber of each of these institutions. 

There are certain obvious principles to be kept 
in mind in relation first to citizenship and then to 
the family. To begin with, there is the emphasis 
upon power which springs from the state’s achieve- 
ment in constituting itself as an organization of 
individuals, each of whom, in his individual ca- 
pacity, acknowledges toward it a direct, personal, 
and intimate allegiance. There has arisen in 
consequence an urgent need to strengthen the 
family as an agency of social stabilization and 
adjustment. I wish to indicate in this connection 
why I think the benefits of legislation relating to 
the welfare of the family—and more and more of 
our legislation is allegedly so motivated—should 
never be conditioned on the individual citizenship 
of any of its members. 

Citizenship expresses the relations of the indi- 
vidual to the state. No aspect of this concept 
seems to me more significant than the fact that 
the interests of the state appear to have brought 
about a process of individualization in this rela- 
tionship. When I use the term “individualiza- 
tion” I am thinking not only of its origin and 
conceptual development, of the significant changes 
that have come about in the factors that determine 

*Federal Security Agency, Office of the General Counsel. Based on an 


address before the National Council on Naturalization and Citizenship, New 
York, Mar. 15, 1940. 
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citizenship, but also of the resulting emphasis 
upon the personal character of the state’s guard- 
ianship function and of the individual’s obliga- 
tions as a citizen, its growing significance in the 
life of the individual, and its increasing influence, 
not always stimulating, upon other personal ties 
and associations. 

That the modern state had its origin in the 
family and clan is a general conception. Jewish 
history indicates some such development plainly. 
It is obviously true that in defining and deter- 
mining citizenship, the jus sanguinis—the law 
of the blood—came first; the jus soli—the law 
of the soil—was a later development. Roman 
conquests, on the other hand, emphasized terri- 
torialism. As a result of Rome’s collective exten- 
sions of citizenship, naturalization became a 
concomitant of residence within the particular 
territory as distinguished from a blood relation- 
ship. In our law derivative citizenship is now 
generally conditioned by residence. Latter-day 
legislation in relation to marriage is striking evi- 
dence of the general trend. 

Sir Arthur Keith! says that “(Under modern 
civilization Nature’s cradles have been smashed 
to atoms, but the tribal instincts which Nature 
intended for the propagation of new breeds of 
humanity have come down to modern man in 
undiminished force.”’ He says, further, that 
“The forces, however, which forged the tribal 
links into a national chain were commerce, com- 
munication, and the building of massed popula- 
tions.”” Accepting this statement with some 
reservations, I should nevertheless think it con- 
sistent to point out that the tangible evidence of 
the achievement of national identity and power, 
and perhaps the technique that has been employed 
in bringing about national dominance, has been 
the development of a strong personal bond be- 
tween the individual and the state. A relation- 
ship has been created, as Keith points out, intimate 
enough to prevail even over strong and instinctive 
tribal bonds. 

The real force and effect of this relationship 
have been felt since the French Revolution, when 


1 Keith, Arthur, Nationality and Race From an Anthropologist’s Point of 
View, 1919, pp. 33, 35. 








it became significant for the great masses of the 
population. Shortly afterward came universal 
military service, an individual service which was 
based upon individual allegiance to the state and 
replaced the use of mercenaries. Since that time 
nationalism has grown strong, as territorialism 
and the individual and personal character of one’s 
relations with the state have become generally 
accepted. 

The United States, for example, has strongly 
insisted upon the principle that the individual 
should be free in his choice of citizenship. The 
Declaration of Independence recites the King’s 
interference with the free right of migration to, 
and naturalization in, the new country, as well 
as the free settlement of our domain. The War 
of 1812 grew largely out of the right of self- 
determination in relation to state allegiance. 
While it is both true and interesting that the so- 
called “natural and inherent’”’ right of individual 
expatriation was keenly and successfully resisted 
in our courts and the question was resolved only 
by legislation,’ nevertheless its prevalence appears 
as a necessary consequence of the general trend, 
lest duality of citizenship occur on such a scale 
as to interfere with the general trend toward 
exclusive and undivided allegiance. A _ child’s 
right of election to American citizenship founded 
upon his birthright, it may be noted, is not affected 
by the expatriation of his parents.’ The principle 
is therefore fundamental among those on which 
our Government is founded. 

An interesting example of the same principle 
has arisen in our assistance to needy children. The 
primary beneficiary here is the child. While the 
irrationality and perhaps the futility of citizenship 
distinctions at this level have been quite generally 
recognized, laws have nevertheless been passed 
which would condition such aid on the nationality 
of the mother or other guardian. It will be seen 
that such legislation runs counter to the concept 
of individuality and appears therefore to be sub- 
ject to attack on constitutional grounds.‘ 

This illustration, however, may serve to intro- 
duce the really formidable issue that confronts us 
today with respect to citizenship and social legis- 
lation. 

"#15 Stat, 228, C. 249, see. 1; ef. 34 Stat, 1228, C. 2534, see. 2. 
3 Perkine v. Elg, 307 U. 8. 325. 
4 Sacramento Orphanage and Children’s Home v. Chambers, 25 Cal. App. 536, 


144 Pac. 317. Opinion of the Attorney General of Minnesota, dated Aug. 5, 
1939, to the State Director of Social Welfare. 
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With the great expansion of the state’s paternal 
functions, especially those of a proprietary nature, 
a basic conflict appears to arise in relation to this 
individual-state relationship. If, for example, we 
conceive of the benefits and protective functions 
of modern social legislation as dependent upon 
citizenship—which expresses fundamentally the in- 
cidents of one’s political and civil or juridical 
allegiance—we are necessarily thinking in recip- 
rocal terms of the individual’s relations with the 
state, and hence of the rights and powers of the 
state equally with the privileges and immunities 
of the citizen. We are thus amplifying enormously 
the areas in which the relationship becomes a 
matter of major concern in the life of the indi- 
vidual. We are multiplying the rights, privileges, 
and obligations contingent upon its existence, what 
lawyers call the legal incidents of the status. By 
the same token we are founding so much the more 
firmly the “hold” that the state has upon the 
individual. 

We must remember, too, the axiomatic truth 
that the more complex the incidents of any status 
become, the more difficult it is to attain. In 
passing upon questions of naturalization, the 
courts have in crucial cases tended to emphasize 
the elements of reciprocity in the relationship, 
the willingness and ability of the individual to 
fulfill his part of the bargain to the state as a 
state. This emphasis, while reflecting to some 
extent the thinking of the individual court or judge, 
may nevertheless constitute a true interpretation 
of the spirit of the law. It seems significant, 
nevertheless, that the individual case often seems 
to emphasize and bring into relief the material 
considerations involved, extending even to con- 
siderations affecting the physical and economic 
condition of the individual petitioner for citizen- 
ship.° 

In contrast to this individualized approach, 
our social legislation has had, I would say for its 
primary objective, the strengthening of the 
family; that is to say, of the family as a unit—of 
family ties and family bonds. 

The family, as I am aware from consultation 
with biologists, anthropologists, sociologists, and 
others whom we may call “familiologists,’’ should 
perhaps be defined only by scientists, and then 
preferably perhaps in a very select company. 


5 Cf., for example, In re Hoffman, 13 Fed. Supp. 907; United States v. Mac- 
intosh, 283 U. 8. 605, at p. 621. 
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So many approaches have been made, however, 
that I may as well say that, in my thinking, the 
family is essentially a natural phenomenon. It 
is thus the medium—and I choose the word 
“medium” because it includes environment—by 
or through which life on the earth is given human 
form and personality, and through which in due 
course it takes its place in the social order. While 
this concept may emphasize the conjugal grouping, 
I suggest it as a sort of tolerant concept which 
has fairly universal applicability and takes into 
account the fact that even the primates exhibit 
excellent studies of the phenomenon. Wester- 
marck, however, declares that the orang-utang is 
an exception since from babyhood he is able, as 
an individual, to put up an excellent defense 
against any likely antagonist.® 

This observation leads me to the fact that what 
we are talking about is not just the family, but 
family security. At every step of the way nature, 
who gave us the family, warns us that what she 
had in mind most significantly was security, 
security and equipment perhaps, although equip- 
ment in itself is an element of security. While 
this statement is a truism, it is an interesting 
thought to me that the basic bond in the family is, 
as I conceive it, the elemental adhesion of comple- 
mentary forces such as physicists are now so busily 
investigating in material structure. I believe that 
social stability derives from the basic adhesive 
forces that unify the family just as I believe that 
the stability of all matter derives from the adhesive 
forces at the heart of material structure. We are 
dealing here with the elementary forces by which 
nature has provided us with a stable base on which 
the whole superstructure depends. 

The family, in the second place, is a conservative 
agency or an agency of stabilization. Nimkoff ’ 
says: 

“There are certain institutions which have, as 
part of their function, the development of new 
comforts, new satisfactions, new ways. They 
initiate experiments and engage in new programs. 
Educational institutions are constantly devising 
new schemes of instruction, with the intent of per- 
fecting the learning process. Industry, likewise, 
experiments with new processes of the production 
and distribution of goods. Most of all, institu- 
tions of scientific research live upon change; it is 


§ Westermarck, Edward, The History of Human Marriage ,Vol. 1, 1921, p. 32. 
? Nimkoff, M. F., The Family, Boston, 1934, p. 233-234. 
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their reason for being. But the family differs 
fundamentally from all these institutions. Its 
chief purpose is to conserve the old needs of human 
nature and the human race. ... Affection, tran- 
quility, stability— ... And the thing which the 
family dispenses most of all, affection, is a native 
emotional state unneedful of change.” 

Stanley P. Davies * expresses the same idea when 
he says: 

“Democracy builds upon the rock of a social 
institution best able to develop the socially moti- 
vated, emotionally mature citizen who will not 
be swept away by slogans and symbols. That 
rock is the family.” 

The extraordinary protective capacities of the 
family also furnish an absorbing study. I am 
interested, for example, in what I understand to 
be the fact that the family offers resistance to the 
progress of disease for the very reason that it is a 
cross-section of humanity. Its members, for 
example, are not ordinarily equally susceptible to 
diseases which differently affect men, women, and 
children; and so it establishes barriers which mili- 
tary camps and other concentrations of individuals 
of the same sex and age do not present. 

In the fourth place, while I cannot enter upon 
the subject of family functioning, it is important 
to keep before us the fact that the family is and 
must be perhaps the most reliable agency in the 
process of social and cultural adjustment. The 
family possesses the supreme power of actual 
amalgamation. The family moreover actually so 
symbolizes unity and cooperation that individual 
marriages may exert a far-reaching influence. 
Whole tribes and nations may be affected by them. 
The family is also the real instrumentality at work 
within the local group, the band or neighborhood 
described by Linton and other anthropologists in 
the process of cultural assimilation.’ The sig- 
nificant point here, I believe, relates to the slow 
processes of adaptation, tempered by its powers 
of resistance, which equips the family to deal not 
so much with superficial methods and techniques, 
adjustment to which is a relatively simple matter, 
as with the more significant underlying ideals and 
ideologies. 

It is impossible to think of these interrelated 
functions of the family quite apart from history. 
The Greeks were past masters of the art of man- 


§ Davies, Stanley P., Our Unchanging Goal: The Family, 1938, p. 24. 
* Cf. especially Linton, Ralph, The Study of Man, 1936. 








made form and structure, and they idealized the 
state. Plato utterly sacrificed the principle of the 
family in the rules which he drafted for training 
his suggested social guardians, and quite naturally 
so, since he evidently had no conception of the 
importance of its restraints and disciplines, its 
conditioning of social behaviour, or the basic 
necessity for its humanitarianism. It were better, 
he said, for his purposes that neither mother nor 
father should know their own child. 

The ciassical culture, howsoever tolerant it was 
or came to be, failed either to assimilate or to make 
appropriate adjustments to foreign elements. It 
was therefore reduced to the inevitably futile 
attempt to maintain an enforced isolation. There 
has been a tendency to overemphasize either the 
extent of the intrusion of foreign ideologies, on 
the one hand, or the disappearance within the 
Greco-Roman State of normal family life, on the 
other. The two things appear to be intimately 
related. The necessary adjustments had to be 
made, and the family was the essential instru- 
mentality for the job. There was absent the 
very awareness of its significance. 

When the forms and structures that were the 
ideal of the Grecian culture yielded to the pres- 
sures of primitive and untutored life, society 
went into a coma just as does many a human 
being whose aims and ideals lie shattered at his 
feet. Social organization had to begin again by 
the slow process of local adhesion in communes 
and, outside of communes, in feudalism. The 
search for security was intensive because society 
had learned a great lesson. Walls were erected 
thicker and higher than ever before, and men 
sought refuge within them. To be sure, they fled 
from perils they could see to those they could not 
see, to filth, skeletons, and the slavish bonds of 
a feudal allegiance. But what they sought 
was security. 

On one point there appears a very real una- 
nimity of expert opinion. The church espoused 
the cause of the family; both were preeminently 
conservative and enduring agencies, and by that 
means a stable society was gradually resurrected. 
The individual was lost sight of for a time, and it 
is significant to me that so also for the most part 
was the state. Luther resurrected the individual, 
and Cromwell organized individuals. The state 
was also resurrected and waxed strong in body 
and in spirit and assumed the name of nation. 





Gradually its functions have increased and go 
have the incidents of citizenship. National power 
lies in its command of the individual, of all indi- 
viduals, in the very fact that it is an organization 
of individuals. 

Modern emphasis on the family then is a 
natural reaction to the instability of a world of 
powers thus founded. As respects social legisla- 
tion, the role of the state as the protector or 
guardian of the family in the interest of stabilizing 
society, and not as an instrumentality of force with 
aims of its own devising, must prevail. 

The Oregon school case, which dealt with the 
prerogatives of the family in relation to education, 
is, I believe, very much in point.” Said the 
Supreme Court, “The child is not the mere creature 
of the state; those who nurture him and direct his 
destiny have the right, coupled with the high duty, 


to recognize and prepare him for additional 
obligations.” 
Then are not the dynamics of the interaction 


between citizenship and family security apparent? 
Each of these relationships places a compelling 
call upon the allegiance and loyalty of the indi- 
vidual. It is profoundly true, as Galsworthy 
suggests, that the struggles and conflicts of life— 
physical, mental, and moral—spring from the 
conflicting and overlapping bids that are made for 
the loyalty and allegiance of the individual. A 
dominant power is assured for any enterprise to 
the extent that it can make a successful bid for 
exclusive loyalty; and it is this principle of exclu- 
siveness, necessary as it may be to the achieve- 
ment of dominance, which, whenever it appears, 
wars upon the family and threatens the stability 
of the social order. Whensoever areas of conflict 
appear between state and family allegiance, they 
appear as an evidence of national attitudes, objec- 
tives, and enterprises in conflict with the freedom 
and absence of restraint which is necessary to 
family functioning and with the essential condi- 
tions of a stable society. It is this principle of 
conflicting loyalties that symbolizes for me the 
really prejudicial effect of what we call regimenta- 
tion. Conflicts of loyalty spell insecurity. 

This conflict indicates the significance of the 
introduction to one another of government and 
social science. In our social security, and in our 
housing laws, in the very regulation of wages and 


© Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U. 8. 510. Opinion by McReynolds, J. 
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hours, in our health services, in all family services 
under governmental auspices, in our approach to 
the great problem of the family before the court, 
in the legislative and judicial recognition that I 
assume will some day be accorded to a gradually 
emerging basic science of psychiatry, we are 
moving toward a reorientation of the state in the 
interest of more stable conditions. Much has been 
said—too much it seems to me—about the exten- 
sion of governmental function. It is not extension 
of function that is significant. It is rather its 
orientation or reorientation. 

In the ultimate analysis, the integrity of the 
family and citizenship status must be preserved, 
each in its own sphere. This is an essential con- 
dition of freedom. The family pays little heed 
to citizenship lines. The family would not be 
true to its role as an instrumentality of racial 
and cultural amalgamation or adjustment if it 
did. Hence welfare legislation, designed to aid 
the family, cannot achieve its ultimate purpose 
if its benefits are contingent on citizenship. The 
two things are incongruous in the same law. 

This fact has been recognized. Consider, for 
example, the principles embodied in the program 
of old-age and survivors insurance as established 
by the amendments of 1939 to the Social Security 
Act. This legislation, which provides not only 
monthly benefits to retired workers but also 
benefits for dependents and for survivors of 
deceased workers, definitely recognizes the eco- 
nomic interdependence of the family. A wife 
or widow is held by the express terms of the 
statute to be living with, or to have been living 
with, her husband if they were both members 
of the same household or if she receives or re- 
ceived regular contributions from him toward 
her support. The benefits are based on wages 
from employment, and employment includes serv- 
ices performed by an employee for the person 
employing him irrespective of the citizenship or 
residence of either, such employment being within 
the United States or on an American vessel, as 
specified in the act. There is no alienage or 
residence limitation on the benefits which are 
payable. The insurance, in other words, is not 
conditioned upon the individual-state relationship 
and therefore constitutes an incident of the 
employment rather than of that relationship. 

It was proposed in the course of this legislation 
to forbid payment to aliens or to persons residing 
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more than fifty miles from the territorial borders 
of the United States. It was also proposed to 
continue the tax upon the employer as a privilege 
tax and to make the appropriate refund to dis- 
qualified aliens. These proposals, however, were 
not incorporated in the law. 

Under the present system, therefore, the social 
security program is an incident of employment, 
insofar as is administratively feasible, within the 
country and is appropriately carried forward in the 
interest of family security notwithstanding the 
fact that the theoretical divorcement of tax con- 
tribution and benefit payment remains unaffected. 
The funds employed in paying benefits are, in law, 
proprietary funds of the Government; and you 
will remember that this circumstance is the real 
basis upon which State legislation which makes 
citizenship the condition of public employment and 
relief is constitutionally justified. 

In the same way the unemployment compensa- 
tion program, which like the public-assistance 
program is a Federal-State enterprise, conceives 
the benefit structure as an incident of the em- 
ployment and has resulted in substantially no 
distinction based upon citizenship or nationality. 
In this respect it has had the benefit of the analyti- 
cal attack made upon such discrimination as has 
occurred in State workmen’s compensation laws. 
Security is thus conceived in terms not only of the 
individual’s own motivation from the standpoint 
of his family responsibility but even more per- 
tinently from the standpoint of the basic purpose 
of the state in the whole program. 

It may be said therefore that the presence or 
absence of citizenship requirements furnishes an 
acid test of true orientation in social legislation, 
especially social insurance and welfare legislation. 

It must be remembered, however, that citizen- 
ship in this country has a dual phase. Since the 
enactment of the Fourteenth Amendment, na- 
tional citizenship controls, and State citizenship 
follows. There has been built up, however, 
subject to constitutional limitations and the 
treaty-making power, a system of precedents in 
all the States with respect to various incidents 
of citizenship. Up to the present time these 
State precedents have prevailed in significance 
over the national incidents, because State legis- 
lation has affected much more intimately the 
conditions of family life and employment; it is 
true that at times these precedents may appear 
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to conflict with constitutional principles, especially 
the principle that the determination of the condi- 
tions under which aliens shall be admitted to and 
continue to live within this country is exclusively 
reserved to the National Government. 

Welfare has been traditionally a matter of State 
and local concern although, I take it, it is tending 
to become a matter of national and international 
concern. To this local tradition, however, we 
must ascribe the fact that, notwithstanding these 
national precedents in the field of social insurance, 
nearly half our States still condition their old-age 
assistance payments upon the fact of citizenship 
and as an alternative in some instances, upon a 
relatively long period of national residence. 
The period of State residence is, of course, limited 
by the express conditions of Federal participation 
in the program. 

This situation, it seems to me, makes it all the 
more pertinent to observe that the function of 
the State is fundamentally the same in relation 
to both insurance and assistance programs and 
for that matter in all welfare provisions; and that 
the provision of assistance, when made by legisla- 
tion, does constitute in every instance an actual 
right, although one ultimately founded in social 
need. 

Intimately related to welfare and social legisla- 
tion as it affects the family, and furnishing 
another crucial test of our attitudes, is the sub- 
ject of land tenure, of homestead and housing 
legislation. At common law, aliens could not 
acquire land by operation of law, including in- 
heritance, but could acquire by deed a title good 
against all but the State. The fear of absentee 
ownership was natural. It is significant that 
the only major relaxation of the rules with respect 
to alien tenure in Federal statutes has been 
in relation to homesteads where originally the 
beneficiary was described as the head of a family. 
The condition of the filing of a declaration of 
intention, moreover, might be satisfied after 
entry on the land." 

With only minor restrictions some 30 of our 
States grant aliens practically the same rights as 
citizens with respect to real property. Presum- 
ably the homestead-exemption laws may have ex- 
erted some influence in this respect as they have 
oriented popular thinking in terms of the protec- 


" Cf. Bocan v. Edinburgh American Land Mortg. Co., 63 Fed. 192. 





tion of the family. Justin Miller’s recent authori- 
tative article on this problem emphasizes the im- 
portance of the question in terms of international] 
relations.” He cites the recent tendency to utilize 
the instrumentality of reciprocal treaties. It 
would seem, however, that our deep concern with 
this whole question from the standpoint of the 
function of the family must be fully recognized, 
The present reorientation of our thinking in terms 
of family stability and the emphasis upon residence 
in relation to citizenship would under normal con- 
ditions lead one to look forward to a further 
liberalization of our real-property laws as they 
affect aliens. Obviously any proposal such as the 
recent one to condition Federal housing aid on 
the exclusion of aliens from tenure seems funda- 
mentally opposed to the general trend of social 
legislation." 

The many articles in recent legal publications 
are indicative of an aroused public interest in all 
these issues, particularly in view of their recogni- 
tion of the purely social consequences of such legis- 
lation. 

From a more dramatic standpoint, what seems 
to be lost sight of by many who are not adiminis- 
tratively in contact with the problem is the fact 
that a cumulative and hence devastating effect 
upon single families of mixed nationality may re- 
sult from the many existing forms of alien discrimi- 
nation. In New Jersey, for example—and the 
State could no doubt be New York or some other— 
there is a certain family. Its older living mem- 
bers are barred as aliens from old-age assistance. 
The employable head of the family is barred as 
an alien from employment opportunities to which 
he is adapted, including even WPA employment. 
His wife is a citizen in excellent standing as such. 
She has given birth to a number of children, among 
whom is a boy of 17; two younger children are 
citizens; and she is pregnant. For herself, there- 
fore, she has job enough. Her older son’s appli- 
cation for CCC training depends upon the estab- 
lishment of his citizenship. This fact may have 
influenced her thinking, for she says, in effect, 
“You expect me to raise my children subject to, 
and in good condition for, the military service as 
well as for the civil service of the State, but be- 
cause of his present alienage you deprive my hus- 


2 Miller, Justin, “Alien Land Laws,” George Washington Law Review, Vol- 
8, No. 1 (November 1939), pp. 1-20. 
4H. R. 7922, 76th Cong., 3d sess., Feb. 9, 1940, p. 52. 
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band of the very job that would make this at all 
feasible.” 

We are living in a world of incongruities. A 
psychology of isolation has appeared amid an 
epoch-making development of the techniques of 
communication. We are realizing that the air- 
plane and more especially the radio, while effective 
within their own field, are not substitutes for the 
agencies of cultural adjustment. In fact, because 
they directly confront us with the evidence of 
ideologies so difficult to reconcile with our own, 
their first effect may well be to arouse our native 
antipathies. It is conceivable that this sudden 
and somewhat explosive development has at first 
made us more race and nation conscious, or has 
appeared to rush us toward what we instinctively 
resist. 

The agencies of adjustment remain what they 
always have been, not the agencies of power but 
the slower processes of social accommodation and 
adaptation. So far as possible these processes must 
be encouraged to work. So far as possible they 
must be freed from the statutory differentiations 
which impede their operation and they must not 
be frustrated by any basic policy of enforced 
isolation. Their power is slow but irresistible if, 
with the support of the state and fostered and 
strengthened by the state, they are left free to 
exert their influence to the utmost. 
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Nothing that I have said, however, implies by 
any means that we do not need effective controls, 
internal as well as external, against disease, crime, 
and all their train; although I believe that some 
day the inclusion in this list of poverty, in the case 
of a sound and industrious individual, will be 
regarded with the amused incredulity that it 
deserves. I say only that undiscriminating bar- 
riers have not been ultimately maintained by any 
exercise of force. 

It has been wisely remarked that the only 
reason we have not already had a world govern- 
ment is because we have not had a world enterprise. 
The history of our attempts to establish certain 
types of administration on an international basis, 
however, suggests that social legislation is perhaps 
the most promising field for this endeavor and 
may require world cooperation to make it adminis- 
tratively feasible and effective as the right of 
mankind, not merely of citizens. Ministrations 
to the welfare of the race in terms of humanity, 
as distinguished from any more limited allegiance, 
can only operate, like commerce itself, on a 
jurisdictional basis, unlimited by territorial consid- 
erations. Administrative cooperation on an inter- 
national basis may therefore be appropriately 
founded on the requirements of the social enter- 
prise with which we are quite generally now 
engaged. 











OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE IN ITS 
RELATION TO PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


D. C. Bronson * 


Dvurine 1940, it is estimated, some 4 million per- 
sons will be employed by the Federal Government, 
States, and localities in services which are ex- 
cluded from coverage under the Federal system of 
old-age and survivors insurance. Except for 
agriculture and self-employment, such services 
constitute the largest area of employment excluded 
from this program. Some of these 4 million indivi- 
duals—probably less than two-thirds of the total— 
are in employment covered by special Federal 
retirement programs or by similar programs of 
States, counties, and municipalities; many of 


these persons may expect to qualify for retirement, 


benefits under such plans. Others doubtless will 
engage in employment covered by title II of the 
Social Security Act at some time in their lives to 
an extent sufficient to qualify for benefits under 
that program. Still others may have considerable 
periods of employment under one or more of the 
special plans for public employees and also under 
the general social security system without being 
able to fulfill the qualifications for benefits under 
any of them. It is the purpose of this article to 
explore the advantages to public employees and 
others of coordination of the special systems with 
the general social security program. 

In a report made to the President and the Con- 
gress in December 1938, the Social Security Board 
recommended that the Federal old-age insurance 
program be broadened to include services per- 
formed in the employ of the United States or its 
instrumentalities, adding that in such an exten- 
sion “it would be necessary to give consideration 
to the effect on other retirement systems for 
Federal employees, with a view either to excluding 
employees already covered by these systems or to 
adapting these systems so that they would take 
account of the basic protection afforded by the 
old-age insurance system.’’' At the same time the 
Board expressed the hope that further study might 
develop some method of extending coverage under 
the Federal system to employment by State and 


local governments under circumstances ‘‘mutually 
* Assistant Acmuaty, Gen of the Aas ctuary. 


1 “Pro Changes in the Social Security Act,”’ Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 1 January 1939), pp. 8-9. 
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advantageous to the States, their employees, and 
the old-age insurance system.” 

The number of public employees in jobs 
covered and not covered by present retirement 
plans is estimated as follows: 

















Covered 
 -: (ieee Not 
Public employees (in thou- | covered 
sands) | Number / Percent | (in thou- 
(in thou-| of total | sands) 
sands) | | 
ne 3, 930 2, 400 | 62 | 1, 530 
Federal employees........._..._. 1, 0 950 | 80 250 
Public clguation ¢ employees__ 1, 230 800 65 430 
State employees... 500 200 40 | 300 
Municipal, county, “and other | 
local employees __.............. 1, 000 450 45 550 





From the standpoint of public employees who 
are not now protected by any type of retirement 
plan, the advantages of an extension of the social 
security program to public employment are ob- 
vious. From the standpoint of the others, it 
should be noted that the recommendations of the 
Board did not envisage abolition of any existing 
systems but merely an adjustment of them, either 
by excluding from the Federal system public 
services covered by other plans or by coordinating 
the general and special systems, with adaptation 
of the latter to take account of a basic protection 
afforded under the Social Security Act. 

It is with this second possibility—coordination— 
that the present article is concerned. For the 
purposes of this discussion it is proposed that the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance system 
be made a “floor of protection,” with provisions 
for a materially higher level of benefits for em- 
ployees who stay through to retirement under the 
civil-service or other public retirement plans, just 
as is done by many private employers. No effort 
is made in the present article to outline a specific 
plan or to discuss various types of coordination 
plans. The purpose is, rather, to indicate prob- 
lems which arise because of the existence of these 
unrelated plans and principles which might be 
used in a coordination of the general and special 
systems. 

Among the large number of existing retirement 
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plans for Federal, State, and local employees, 
there is anything but uniformity. In qualifying 
requirements they range from liberality to harsh- 
ness; in financing, from fully reserved systems to 
those with shaky structures; in scope of benefits, 
from retirement allowances alone to provisions 
which include payments to survivors and disa- 
bility benefits. The Federal plans comprise about 
a dozen contributory systems and about the same 
number of noncontributory ones. The latter 
represent mainly the “retired pay” available to 
commissioned officers and men of the Army and 
Navy. Among the contributory systems by far 
the largest—comprising about 600,000 persons— 
is that for employees in the classified civil service 
of the United States. Other contributory Federal 
systems are administered for civil-service em- 
ployees of the Canal Zone and the Alaska Railroad 
and for the Foreign Service, and there are special 
systems for employees of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Tennessee Valley Authority, for 
public-school teachers in the District of Columbia, 
and others.’ 

In any specific proposal to adjust other Federal 
plans to take into account the system of old-age 
and survivors insurance it would obviously be 
necessary to consider the variations in existing 
provisions. Similar variations and additional 
factors would have to be taken into consideration 
if it were found feasible to propose an extension 
to public employment by States and localities. 


Anomalies Under Separate Systems 

The anomalies in the present situation of public 
employees are not unlike those which confronted 
many persons in private employment at the time 
the Social Security Act was passed. Then some 
business concerns—a relatively small number and, 
in general, only large concerns—had established 
retirement plans for their own employees. In 
some instances these plans provided soundly 
financed and liberal benefits for retiring workers, 
though the number of persons they covered was 
very limited in relation to the total working 
population. Under any individual plan, moreover, 
a worker ordinarily could qualify for benefits 
only after a considerable period of employment, 
which might be as much as 30 years or more with 
the given employer. 


? For a brief discussion of Federal and other systems, see Reticker, Ruth, 
“Social Insurance Payments in the United States,” Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 3, No. 3 (March 1940), pp. 35-36. 
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Mobility in Employment 

A worker who was dropped or quit before he 
had served the number of years required by the 
plan and had reached the age specified for retire- 
ment ordinarily did not retain any right to a 
deferred pension on reaching retirement age. 
When the plan was contributory, the worker usually 
received some agreed refund of his own contribu- 
tions on leaving the employer, and the employer 
retained the amount he had contributed in behalf 
of that worker. A cash refund is likely to be spent 
quickly, especially if the worker has lost or left 
his job and is delayed in finding another. An 
individual could work for many years in concerns 
which had individual retirement plans yet reach 
retirement age without pension rights and with 
little or nothing to represent contributions he 
himself had made. Because of the mobility which 
characterizes employment in industry and com- 
merce, relatively few of the individuals covered 
by the private plans could count on remaining 
with a particular concern for a sufficient number 
of years and until the age which qualifies them for 
retirement benefits. 

When Congress was considering the social 
security legislation in 1935, a proposal was made 
to exempt employers who had adequate private 
retirement programs for their own workers. In 
the discussion of this proposal (the “Clark 
amendment’’), it was pointed out that such ex- 
clusions would be detrimental to the broad ob- 
jectives of the Social Security Act, since large 
numbers of employees would, in the course of their 
working life, “‘pass through’”’ one or more of such 
exempted employments. Thus they would carry 
no retirement credits for such employments and, 
unless they were in one of those employments at 
time of retirement and with enough years of serv- 
ice to qualify under that plan, would have no old- 
age protection representing those periods. A 
remedy to this situation, involving a transfer of 
funds, was subsequently proposed but was thought 
to be too cumbersome. In view of this and other 
considerations brought forward in the discussion, 
this proposed amendment was rejected. Many 
concerns which have retirement plans for their 
employees have adjusted their programs so as to 
provide additional benefits to those of their em- 
ployees who fulfill its conditions while at the same 
time, of course, all their employees have the basic 
protection afforded under the Social Security Act, 
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whether they remain with the same concern or 
obtain jobs elsewhere in covered employment. 

A situation similar to that which previously 
existed under the plans of private employers now 
obtains for many persons covered by public 
retirement systems. These systems are likely to 
require a long period of service and employment 
up to the specified retirement age. An individual 
who leaves public service may receive a refund 
based on the contributions he has paid under the 
plan, but ordinarily he retains no right to the con- 
tributions that the public agency has made in 
his behalf or to a deferred pension when he reaches 
retirement age. In this respect his situation is 
wholly different from that of the worker covered 
by the Federal system of old-age and survivors 
insurance. Under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program all wages received by an indi- 
vidual in covered employment at any time in his 
life and at any place are considered in determining 
his qualifications for benefits. 


Family Protection 


Moreover, practically all the contributory 
systems for public employees, like the plans of 
private employers, fail to give the broad protec- 
tion of family security that has been established 
through the 1939 amendments to the Social Secu- 
rity Act. Under most of these plans the amount 
payable in the event of death prior to retirement is 
geared to the amount of the employee’s contribu- 
tions, often with the addition of accumulated 
interest. This form of death benefit provides, of 
course, an amount increasing with length of par- 
ticipation, which reaches its maximum just before 
the individual’s retirement. For many individ- 
uals the need for insurance protection is less 
acute at that period of life than in earlier years, 
when family responsibilities are likely to be 
heavier. Under the usual staff-pension plan, 
therefore, the death benefit is in inverse direction 
to presumptive need. 

The provisions for survivors insurance in the 
1939 amendments to the Social Security Act intro- 
duced a volume of protection that is not fully 
realized. Private companies now provide life 
insurance protection estimated at $110 billion. 
The amendments to the act in 1939 provided 
protection amounting at the start to perhaps $40 
billion in insurance value. Exclusion of public 
employment from the old-age and survivors in- 
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Table 1.—Examples of monthly retirement benefits 
under the Federal civil-service retirement ' and the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance * systems, 
and amounts payable, under assumed conditions, 
through a coordination of these systems 





























Monthly amount |M . 
Years of employment,’ from age ey onth 

30 to age 65 at level annual salary | payable under ly 
of $1,800 | Present systems | amount 
. | from— payable 

Example eacciel ictal _| under 

number | as- 
| | sumed 
A B | A | B | Total) Coordi 

plan ¢ 

Successive periods 
| ' 
| 
1 SS Sdcianin $102 | $102 $102 
| eee OASI: 35---. as 60 60 60 
3 C8: 26......| OASI: 10..... | so] $28 28 60 
Gicancsed OASI: 25...| C8: 10.__... | 48] 40 48 | 60 
_ Seaee Gece MEME Diicccuscccess 88) & 42 60 
ste OASI: 15___| CS: 20.. ‘ 37 | 67 104 104 
, ee C8: .| Farming: 15.. eS 0 | 0 42 
Se OASI: 20___| Farming: 15 | 42 0 42 42 
ae C8: 20._....| State: * 15_. ‘0 | 32 32 74 
10_. OASI: 5__..| CS: 20; Farming: 10 0}; 40 0 48 
| 
Alternating periods 

| C8: § OASI: 5, ete ‘0| 37 37 60 
=. ..| OASI: 3.. CS: 10, ete 0| #0 0 60 








1 On nonforfeiture basis. 

? Assuming concurrent payment of wife’s insurance benefits 

3 “C8” represents employment covered by Civil Service Retirement Act, 
“OASI” employment covered by title LI of Social Security Act. “‘A’’ and 
““B"’ indicate order of given periods of employment. 

‘It is assumed that any civil-service employment counts as covered em- 


ployment under title II if this procedure results in larger total benefits 
5 Although no annuity is payable, the individual receives a cash refund. 
* An annuity would be payable if redeposit is made of previous refunds 


received, plus interest. 
? Assumes service in a State which has a retirement plan 


surance system keeps public employees from 
sharing in the protection afforded by this system, 
which would represent values of many millions of 
dollars for those who have wives and children. 


Illustrations of Coordination 


In the following pages illustrations are given of 
amounts payable and of insurance values, in 
specified circumstances, under separate retirement 
systems and under one possible plan which would 
coordinate special provisions for public employees 
with the general system of Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance. For purposes of illustra- 
tion, certain of the basic provisions of the present 
Federal civil-service retirement system are used 
to represent a special plan for public employees. 
It must be emphasized that any one of many other 
plans might have been used for illustration and 
that amounts cited would vary with choice of the 
plan and with characteristics of an individual 
(age, salary level, marital status, and the like) 
assumed for the examples cited, as well as with 
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the specific coordination plan adopted. It is 
believed, however, that the situations here as- 
sumed give a valid indication of the patterns and 
general relationships that would obtain under a 
coordination plan which used the social security 
system as a ‘floor of protection.” 


Examples of Retirement Benefits 


Table 1 presents examples of the monthly re- 
tirement benefits that would be payable, in the 
given circumstances, under the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system, under an inde- 
pendent system for public employees, and under a 
plan coordinating these two systems. In the 
examples, the amounts developed under certain of 
the existing civil-service retirement provisions 
assume a level annual salary of $1,800, on which 
contributions are made at 3% percent, with the $1 
per month “‘tontine’’ deduction. For those reach- 
ing retirement age the total so accumulated to the 
employee's credit, with 4-percent interest, is used 
to purchase such annuity as develops, on a non- 
forfeiture basis,* from the tables now in use under 
this system. Added to this amount is the present 
Government share, amounting to $30 a year for 
each year of service (up to a maximum of 30 years). 
The appropriate minimums, as established by the 
present Civil Service Retirement Act, are taken 
into account in the figures cited. 

It has been assumed further in the examples 
cited in table 1 that the employee has a wife of 
the same age as his own and that the experience 
covers the years from age 30 to retirement at age 
65. The benefits under the Social Security Act 
indicated in table 1 would be lower if the indi- 
vidual did not have a wife of an age which entitled 
her to the wife’s supplementary benefit provided 
in that program. Farming and State employ- 
ment are used as examples of employment not 
covered by the Social Security Act; their inclusion, 
or other alterations in either program, would, of 
course, alter the amounts payable. 

It will be observed that in the examples cited 
in table 1 there is no change, under the coordina- 
“0 he euaplages may choose to take a relatively larger “pure annuity,” 
under which nothing is payable to his survivors or estate at his death. An- 
other option provides a smaller amount during his lifetime and an annuity 
to hig widow should she survive him. If no election is made, the employee 
receives what is known as the nonforfeiture annuity; this provides that, 
should he die before receiving from the annuity purchased from his own 
contributions as much as his accumulative credit, the balance is payable to 
his estate or otherwise. The amount of this annuity must obviously be less 


than if he had taken the pure annuity, since a certain amount of death pro- 
tection is included. 
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tion plan and the circumstances assumed, in the 
monthly retirement benefits payable with respect 
to persons whose whole period of service is in em- 
ployment covered by the provisions of either the 
Civil Service Retirement Act or the Social Security 
Act (examples 1 and 2). There is likewise no 
change in the instance (example 6) in which an 
individual is assumed to have had at least the 
minimum period of service needed to qualify for 
monthly retirement benefits under each program 
and is in a job covered by the civil-service plan 
when he reaches age 65. 

The changes which would result from use of the 
proposed principles arise in circumstances in 
which an individual is in the Federal civil service 
for considerable periods in his life but not at the 
time he reaches retirement age (examples 3, 5, 7, 
9, 10, 11) and in which the duration of his employ- 
ment under the one system or the other is insuf- 
ficient (examples 4, 10, 12) to meet the require- 
ment for retirement under one or both.* Under 
the conditions assumed in example 12, an indi- 
vidual might spend all the years from age 30 to age 
65 in alternating periods of employment covered 
by either the civil-service system or the retirement 
provisions of the Social Security Act, yet reach old 
age with no rights to monthly benefits under 
either. In this instance and in the circumstances 
assumed in examples 7 and 10, use of a plan which 
provides a mechanism for crediting all employ- 
ment covered by either plan toward the co- 
ordinated benefit would result in a substantial 
monthly benefit in cases in which at present 
nothing is payable; in all other instances cited in 
which the proposed coordination would effect a 
change, the result would be to increase the 
monthly amount payable under present provisions. 


Examples of Survivors’ Benefits 


Consideration should be given also to the 
relative merits of a coordination plan which would 
enable public employees to receive the family 
protection afforded to workers under the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance program rather 


‘Table 1 relates only to monthly payments at retirement. Under the 
civil-service retirement system, specified refunds are made to employees who 
leave the service without qualifying for retirement; these payments are 
discussed subsequently. Provision is made also for monthly payments to 
persons separated involuntarily after age 45 with at least 15 years of service. 
This and other subsidiary provisions and characteristics of both the civil- 
service retirement system and the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system are for the sake of simplicity omitted from the present discussion of 
general principles of coordination. 
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than the lump-sum death payments generally 
made under staff-retirement systems. Such a 
comparison is made in chart I, which takes as an 
example a family with husband and wife both 
aged 30 in 1937 and two children aged 1 and 3 in 
that year; it is assumed that the husband has a 
level annual salary of $1,800. 

The solid line, using the civil-service retirement 
plan as an illustration, indicates the amount of 
the lump sum payable to the family at the 
husband’s death at a given age. This sum is 
almost negligible in the early years, when the 
children are young, but increases to more than 
$4,000 in the later years. Since the amount is 
payable in a lump sum, the widow or others are 
faced with difficult problems of administering it 
wisely and at best probably only rarely is it 
translated into old-age protection. 

The broken line indicates the “‘insurance”’ value, 
at the time of the husband’s death, of the monthly 
benefits payable under the general Federal system 
to the surviving members of an insured worker’s 
family. This value starts out (in the example at 
age 33, since survivors’ benefits were not payable 
until January 1, 1940) at more than $9,000. It 
gradually decreases at later ages of the worker, as 
the children approach age 18, when benefits no 
longer are payable on their behalf or to the widow. 
Because of the deferred benefit payable to the 
widow of a fully insured worker at age 65, the 
broken line starts upward again in later years and 
rises until age 65, when it is not far below the 
value of the civil-service lump-sum death benefit.’ 

If the nonforfeiture option® under the civil- 
service provisions was chosen, a lump-sum amount 
may be payable in the event of the husband’s 
death after his retirement at age 65. This amount 
decreases steadily by the amount of ‘“‘purchasable 
annuity” received prior to his death until it 
reaches zero. The broken line, representing 
values under the social security system, does not 
reduce to zero as long as the wife lives, since it 
represents the value of the life income continued 
to the widow after her husband’s death. 

A program of coordination might provide sub- 
stantially for a death-benefit value illustrated by 


5 An individual whose age and family status differ from those given should 
not look for his age on this chart and attempt to read values applicable to him. 
For example, an individual at present aged 45 with young children would 
materially underestimate the social security benefits by reading this chart 
for age 45. 

6 See footnote 3. 
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Chart I.—Value of survivors’ benefits at death of em. 
ployee, under Federal civil-service retirement and 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance systems | 















































VALUE 
$10,000 T T T 
\ —===OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
\ —— CIVIL- SERVICE RETIREMENT 
8,000 ‘ +——___ 
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‘ 
6,000 | 
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ry 
\ 
‘\ 
. 
4,000 \ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
2,000 Wis 
; | | 
HUSBAND 30 40 50 60 70 80 
WIFE 30 40 50 60 70 80 
Isr CHILD 3 8 13 - - * 
2-0 CHILD | 6 i 16 - - 
AGE AT HUSBAND'S DEATH 
' Assuming level annual salary of $1,800. Family comprises employee and 
wife, both aged 30 in 1937, and 2 children aged 1 and 3 in 1937. Values repre- 
sent lump sum payable under civil-service retirement system, monthly 
benefits payable under old-age and survivors insurance; in this example 


value of monthly benefits starts with age 33, since survivors’ benefits not 
payable until 1940. 


the broken line in chart I plus whatever lump-sum 
payment would derive from the continued civil- 
service plan under the exact method of coordina- 


tion worked out. Under the present provisions, 
the family of the civil-service employee repre- 
sented by the example is losing in insurance pro- 
tection the area at the left between the solid line 
and the broken line and also the area at the right, 
representing the period after retirement. Between 
ages 50 and 65 there is a rather small area in which 
the insurance values for a family protected by the 
civil-service provisions are higher than those which 
would obtain if the family had the social security 
protection, though the differences in the nature of 
the benefits must be recognized. 


Values at Withdrawal From Both Plans 


Doubtless some individuals may drop out of 
either the general insurance system or a special 
system for public employees without reentering 
employment covered by either. One may con- 
sider, therefore, the equity involved in these 
relatively rare cases. For the civil-service or the 
usual staff-retirement plan this equity is measur- 
able by the lump-sum cash value paid. For the 
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social security system it is measurable by the 
actuarial value of any protection which may con- 
tinue after permanent withdrawal from covered 
employment. 

Under a contributory staff-pension plan the 
usual surrender value to the terminating employee, 
like the death benefit, is geared either to his contri- 
butions or contributions plus interest, and is pay- 
able in a lump sum. Some of the plans provide 
that if the terminating employee has had a certain 
period of service, such as 10 or 15 years, he may 
leave his cash value in the system to provide an 
annuity at a specified retirement age; in such cases 
it is usual that the employer also recognizes service 
rendered and vests in the terminating employee a 
deferred annuity to augment that provided by 
his own contributions. The civil-service plan 
does not provies such an arrangement for a 
deferred annuity. There is only the privilege of 
cash withdrawal of the amount of the employee’s 
contributions (usually less the so-called tontine) 
accumulated at interest. 

Under the Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system no cash withdrawal is permitted; the 
employee who permanently leaves all employment 
covered by the program receives his value in the 
form of continued eligibility to benefits. This 
continuation may exist for only a limited period, 
during which survivors’ benefits would be payable 
in the event of his death; or his qualifications may 
entitle him to a permanent status under which, 
in addition to continued eligibility of his depend- 
ents for survivors’ benefits, he retains eligibility 
to old-age benefits upon reaching age 65 and such 
benefits are also payable to his wife or widow at 
that age. 

Whether the value thus granted under the 
Social Security Act is temporary or permanent 
depends upon the amount of the taxable wages the 
individual has received and the incidence of his 
covered employment. In general it may be said 
that the period or periods during which an individ- 
ual continues to have protection for his survivors 
is equal to the period or periods during which he 
has paid contributions; and that if he attains, 
whether in continuous or intermittent covered 
employment, 10 years (40 quarters) of such active 
participation, he then becomes permanently in- 
sured with respect to both survivors’ and old-age 
benefits. In either case, whether the insurance 
is temporary or permanent, the amount of the 
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benefits is determined from his legally defined 
average wage. 

Chart II shows an example of the civil-service 
cash value at various ages of assumed withdrawal 
and the discounted or “present value” of the con- 
tinuing deferred protection to an insured worker 
and/or his wife at age 65 under the social security 
system. The solid line on the chart indicates the 
cash value payable under civil service upon with- 
drawal at any given age. The broken line gives 
the social security withdrawal equity expressed 
as “present value” at time of withdrawal. 

The individual in this illustration, for example, 
who withdraws at age 45, after 15 years of service, 


Chart Il.—Insurance value at permanent withdrawal 
of employee from Federal civil-service retirement and 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance systems ! 
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AGE AT WITHDRAWAL 


1 Assuming level annual salary of $1,800; employee with wife same age and 
living at time of his withdrawal. 


would receive a lump sum of a little more than 
$1,000 under the civil-service retirement system. 
Several possible benefits would have to be eval- 
uated under social security, and this evaluation 
results at withdrawal at age 45 in a “present 
value”’ of a little less than $2,000. The benefits 
evaluated by such figure are the old-age benefit 
commencing at age 65, if both the man and his 
wife attain that age; the benefit at age 65 in the 
event that only the husband is alive; and the 
benefit to the widow at age 65 if the husband does 
not survive to that age. Thus for this particular 
example the chart shows the considerably larger 
value of the potential social security benefit against 
the lump-sum cash surrender value of the civil- 
service retirement plan. Even so it is an under- 
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statement of the social security value, for in many 
cases children will also be present and will be 
protected for survivors’ benefits after the ter- 
mination of covered employment. It may be 
pointed out also that the benefits under the social 
security plan are available to the employee and 
his wife or to his widow at the time—old age— 
when they are likely to be most needed. 

Under a program of coordination, it would seem 
reasonable to reduce values paid in cash and place 
emphasis on the continued protection of the ter- 
minating employee for benefits to his survivors 
and for his own old age. The full value of benefits 
shown by the broken line in chart II would be 
available to this terminating civil-service employee 
in addition to such cash value as the particular 
plan of coordination would produce. 


Conclusion 


Until some plan is worked out for coordination 
of the various retirement programs for public 
employees and coverage of those now not included 
in any program, anomalous situations such as 
those exemplified in this article will increase 
greatly as individuals move in and out of the 
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coverage of the separate systems. Among persons 
working side by side in government service, some 
will have had periods of coverage under the gen- 
eral Federal old-age and survivors system so that 
their survivors would be protected in the event of 
the employee’s death by thousands of dollars in 
“insurance” value, while the survivors of others, 
who have not been so covered, would be entitled 
to only a small cash death payment. The longer 
the independent functioning of the separate plans, 
the greater in number and degree will be the 
disparities. 

The concept of coordination used in the present 
discussion is that of a social security “floor of 
protection” with a materially higher level of bene- 
fits for individuals who stay through to retirement 
under the civil-service or other retirement plan. 
As responsible employers in industry have con- 
tinued their contributory retirement plans, gen- 
erally modified to produce larger combined bene- 
fits than were in effect before the establishment of 
the social security program, so the civil-service 
plan and others affected would continue under a 
coordinated system, and would provide greater 
aggregate protection. 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY « RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DIVISION 


Review of the Month 


Recipients of unemployment compensation 
benefits averaged nearly 1.1 million a week during 
March, an increase of 11 percent over the weekly 
average of February. At least 1% million workers, 
however, received one or more benefit payments 
during the month. On the other hand, the 
volume of continued claims received in local 
offices declined slightly despite the greater number 
of working days in March. As payments in- 
creased for the fifth successive month, more than 
$47 million was paid to beneficiaries with most 
States reporting increased disbursements. The 
volume of complete placements approached a 
quarter of a million, an increase of one-fifth over 


Chart 1.—Public and private placements of public 
employment offices, July 1937-March 1940 
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jobs filled during the previous month. March 
established a new record of private placements for 
that month in the history of the employment 
service. 

Statements from several States indicate that 
the effect of lay-offs and the beginning of uniform 
benefit years on the volume of continued claims 
filed was offset somewhat by rehiring in certain 
industries because of seasonal pick-ups and im- 
proved weather conditions. In New England, 
increases in continued claims were partly attrib- 
uted to declines in textile activity in Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont and to lay-offs in the 
shoe industry in Maine and New Hampshire. 
Maine also reported curtailed activity in the 
lumber industry. In Vermont declining employ- 
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ment in paper and allied products and construc- 
tion and related activities was also a contributory 
factor to the increase. Employment in wearing 
apparel industries declined in New Jersey. Re- 
duced activity in steel manufactures contributed 
to increased claim receipts in Ohio. Lay-offs in 
bituminous coal mines occurred in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Wyoming. In Alabama re- 
duced activity in textiles and coal mining was 
offset to a certain extent by rehiring in the lumber, 
construction, chemical and fertilizer industries. 
North Carolina reported reduced employment in 
textiles and in the tobacco industry. Lay-offs 
in construction, retail trade, and logging opera- 
tions were somewhat responsible for the increased 
volume of receipts in Minnesota. Despite cur- 
tailment in steel manufacture and the clothing 
industry, rehiring in building construction and 
meat packing was a factor in the lower volume of 
claim receipts in Illinois. The usual spring upturn 
in employment opportunities contributed to the 
reduction of claim receipts in Iowa. 


Insurance Activities 


The volume of continued claims received de- 
clined slightly to approximately 5.7 million during 
March, the second successive month in which a 
decrease occurred. The decline was largely at- 
tributable to a reduction of 11 percent in the 
number of claims filed to meet waiting-period re- 
quirements of the State laws. Such claims com- 
prised more than a fifth of all continued claims in 
March, approximately one-fourth in February, 
and 30 percent in January. The reduction in 
continued-claim receipts was widespread, with 34 
States showing declines. Decreases in excess of 20 
percent were reported by Mississippi and Utah; 
other States with appreciable reductions were 
Delaware, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. 
On the other hand, all the New England States, 
with the exception of Connecticut, reported in- 
creased receipts. The volume of claim receipts 
more than doubled in New Hampshire; Maine and 
Rhode Island reported expansions of 52 and 45 
percent, respectively. The increases in these 
three States were due almost entirely to the ex- 
panded volumes of waiting-period claims filed to 
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Table 1.—Continued claims received, weeks compensated, and benefits paid, by States, March 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 25, 1940] 













































































Continued claims ! Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
Social Security Board Per- Per- Per- a 
region and Btate Total — . —-. Partial = Partial | 
a Cape Number | “yang and Amount # | ©1808 and | 
Feb- Feb- | Total | Parr | Pasta Feb- | Total | part: | Partial 
ruary ruary com- ruary com- of 
| bined ? | bined ? 
} = — 
—2.7 |4, 471, 954 |4, 581,004 | +5.9 |4, 188,714 love, ans itinaped $47, 130, 47 +6.3 |$44, 536,291 ($2,462,056 |... 
—5.6 61, 859 65,747 | +6.0 59,712 | 6,085 Q 664,368 | +8.0 627, 185 35, 723 ( 
+52.0 39, 939 37,327 | +20.7 32,482 | 4,845 f 251, 646 | +18.0 225, 184 25, 762 8 
+3.3 | 198,508 | 225,358 | +12.9 | 225,358 | () ) 2, 267,841 | +13.5 | 2, 267, 841 | (2) (4) 
+104.8 16, 866 16,358 | +5.5 14,196 | 2,162 (4 149, +16.5 137, 978 12,008 | (§ 
+44.9 59, 290 59,200 | +11.6 48,416 | 10,874 (0) 565,405 | +12.2 518,312 | 47,093 (9 
+84 14, 866 14,927 | +15.6 | , 13,137 | 1,700| 1,558 134, 365 | +13.0 126, 454 | 7,886 | $6,135 
—13.8 | 532,586 | 542, 565 —7.2 | 542, 565 (®) itd) 6, 516, 936 —5.3 | 6,516, 936 | (4 (4) 
—184| 13,282] 13,190/ -127| 11,172| 2,018| 1,760 108, 388 | —12.4 97,928| 10,400! 8708 
—11.0| 160,479 | 181,175 | +86] 181,175 Q (2) 1,701,772 | +11.2 | 1,701,772 (3) (4 
+4.8 | 399,420 +5.6 | 383, 064 ( (4) 4,215,996 | +4.8 | 4,215,906 | (4) (1's 
~~ 
—11.3 23, 624 27,437 | +31.7 26,205 | 1,232 ® 244,006 | +32.8 236, 028 | 7,978 | ( 
—3.0| 67,574 62,668 | +1.4 54,817 | 7,851 | 7,332 535,201 | —2.8 491,577 | 43,420 | 40,120 
12.0 635 78, 633 | +18.5 72,427 | 6,206 | 5,505 362, 525 | +17.1 342, 560 19,715 | 16,860 
—5.7 72, 497 74,024 | +68 67,781 | 6,243 | 5,305 529,517 | +3.5 500,377 | 29,002) 23,826 
—2.4 37, 966 35,679 | +5.9 35, 417 262 (4) 302,966 | +9.4 301, 836 | 1, 130 (® + 
| 
+6.9 61, 083 57,456 | +25.4 55, 1, 548 (4) 440,010 | +21.3 428, 701 | 8, 606 (*) 
—4.4 74,858 | 179,444) +3.9 | 168,319 | 11,125 8 2, 035, 601 | +21) 1,973, 264 | 62, 337 (4) 
+14.2 | 280, 582 | § 267,335 | +19.3 | 236,057 | 31,278 () | § 2,640, 000 +22.3 | 2,480, 280 159, 720 (\ * 
8.1) 281,302 | 292,009} —1.7 | 219,823 | 72,246 | 47,466 | 3,309,685 | -3.1 | 2,860,235 | 534,147 | 314, 085 
—4.5 98, 419 98,200 | —1.0 81, 383 | 16,817 (0) 971,437 | —3.6 880,078 | 90,672 (4 
—16.1 45, 181 48,045 | —4.3 41,905 | 6,140| 3,034 500,540 | —2.8 460, 506 | 40,084 | 17,173 
+.9 63, 61,718 | +11.8 54,550 | 7,150 | 5,543 405,112 | +9.3 363,601 | 41,195 | 32,078 
+8.7 43, 115 43,115 | +13. 5 36,956 | 6,150 (*) 381, 666 | +12.0 343,885 | 37, 781 (4) 
—7.0 53, 53, 687 +1.1 49, 364 4,323 | 3,437 335, 378 +.5 | 318, 640 | 16, 738 13, 124 
—23.5 40, 181 46,913 | +20.5 45,404 | 21,419 (2) 276,450 | +22.6 269,438 | 3 6, 785 (2) 
—.5 32, 819 31, 292 +.5 26,000 | 5, 2, 947 197, 646 —.4 172,581 | 24,962/| 13,442 
—10.7 86, 712 82,471 | +26.5 75,914 | 6,557 | 2,091 601, 516 | +27.3 572, 257 29, 250 8, 101 
—10.8 63, 771 61,434 | —5.0 54,673 | 6,761 | 1,210 567,081 | —4.5/| 524,005 42, 392 5, 832 
+4.2 | 137,389 | 136,075 | +18.3 | 128,047 8,028 () 1,421,091 | +18.4 | 1,358,493 | 62,528 (4) 
—2.9 , 226 28,014 | —4.9 25,871 | 2,143) 1,133 261,888 | —6.1 | 245, 736 16, 109 8, 124 
+2.4 9, 913 9,924 | +27.1 9, 211 | 713 62 96,127 | +28.0 90, 526 5, 601 432 
-7.7 6, 025 5,932; —4.3 5, 309 623 () 42,478 | —10.6 38, 526 | 3, 873 (4) 
+9.7 41, 881 1,881 | +123 39,086 | 2,795 272 360 | +124 | 232, 657 | 10, 703 1, 067 
—6.3 31, 574 32,266 | +5.6 27,879 | 4,387 | 2,904 287,450 | +3.0 259, 286 | 28,164 | 18,074 
—17.2 75, 152 82,266 | +2.5 71, 388 | 10,878 | 7,029 706, 941 —.4| 651,504) 55,403 | 37,795 
—17.6 41, 189 39,818 | —18.2 32,543 | 7,275 | 1,266 358,108 | —20.0/  313,082/ 45,026 6, 718 
—3.2 72, 767 76,695 | +15.6 71,516 | 5,179 (*) 581, 233 | +13.9 | 551, 499 | 99, 234 (4) 
—4.1 13, 918 13,613 | +11. 4 11,859 | 1,754 | 1,388 118,748 | +7.8 | 105, 401 | 13,347 | 10,372 
—8.4 80,741 | 118,498 | —6.3 | 101,802 | 16,696 () 892,083 | —7.1 | 807, 602 84, 034 ) 
—-13 11, 435 11, 344 —5.4 10, 539 805 714 122, 783 —4.1 |} 116, 478 6, 305 5, 672 
+.8| 45,800| 46,343] +9.2| 40,200/ 6134| 3.261| 465.306) +80| 422109| 42727| 19,681 
—9.7 28, 760 32,790 | +19.4 30,933 | 1,857 (*) 378,587 | +18.9 | 363,062 15, 510 (4) 
—25 46, 527 45,205 | —23 45, 295 () () 500,234 | —2.7)| £00,234 | (2 (2) 
—23.1 14, 829 15,616 | —15.3 13,513 | 2,103 649 167,060 | —15.7 151, 937 | 15, 123 4, 993 
+2.3 16, 519 17,011 | +16.7 14,000 | 2,921) 2,113 212, 658 | +12.1 188, 664 | 23,004 | 15, 604 
—3.0 | 458,373 | ¢ 486,919 +7.4 | 418,435 | 52,735 (9 6, 544,333 | +15.1 5, 948, 189 480, 660 (4) 
—9.3 11, 218 11,468 | +16.2 10, 855 613 148, 546 | +14.8 142, 820 5, 726 543 
—7.8 70, 756 75, 662 | +80. 5 66,332 | 9,330 | 6,135 895,917 | +75.1 821,034 | 74,364 | 46,930 
—3.9 | 104,556 106,423; +59 04,278 | 12,145 () 1, +3.9 1,206,312 | 102,192 (*) 
+3.4 3, 363 73,442) +65.1 2, 981 328 () 48, 739 —2.1 44, 876 2,918 (‘) 
—81 3, 199 3,178 | —5.0 2, 464 714 658 24, 361 | —10.2 20, 501 | 3, 770 3, 361 
1 Waiting-period claims are represented by difference bet ween total number 4 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unem- 
and number of com; claims. ployment. 
? Benefits for unemployment are not provided by State law in Mas- 5 Excludes 418 payments amounting to $11,175 arising from recalculation 
ork, and Pennsyl- of week! t amounts. 


sachusetts, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, New 
wanla, Of these, only’ Missiset i provides for payments of less than full 
weekly benefit amount for unemployment, i. e., part-total unemploy- 


ment. 
ee supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemploy- 
men 


y " 
*Ineludes 15,749 weeks compensated, not classified by type of unem- 


ployment. 


? Includes 133 weeks compensated, not classified by type of unemployment. 
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meet the requirements of the beginning of new 
uniform benefit years. 

More than $47 million in benefit payments was 
disbursed during March, an increase of 6.3 percent 
over February, part of which was attributable to 
the greater number of working days in the month. 
These payments represented the largest sum dis- 
bursed since the March 1939 high of approxi- 
mately $49 million. Increased payments were 
reported in 33 States. The most pronounced ex- 
pansion occurred in Oregon, where 75 percent more 
was paid in March than in February. Expansions 
of more than 20 percent were reported by the 
District of Columbia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Dakota, Ohio, and Tennessee. Of the 18 
jurisdictions with reduced payments, only Dela- 
were, Hawaii, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and 
Utah showed declines in excess of 10 percent. 

During the first 3 months of this year, approxi- 
mately $132.2 million was paid in unemployment 
benefits, an increase of nearly 7 percent over the 
corresponding quarter of 1939 for the 49 States in 
which benefits were payable in both periods. In 
30 States payments were higher in the first quarter 
of this year than in the corresponding period of 
1939. Asa rule, the largest increases were shown 
for States in which benefits were first payable in 
January 1939, the result partly of the negligible 
amounts paid in these States in the first month of 
1939, when all claimants were meeting waiting- 
period requirements for at least 2 weeks. Conse- 
quently, these States disbursed an amount during 
the first quarter of 1940 almost 50 percent larger 
than for the first 3 months of 1939. Despite the 
increase for the group as a whole, payments in 
Kansas and South Dakota were lower than in the 
first quarter of 1939. For the 31 States in which 
benefits were payable prior to January 1939, dis- 
bursements were practically the same in the first 
quarter of both 1939 and 1940. However, several 
of these States, notably California, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, and Vermont, showed appreciable 
increases. To a certain extent, the expansions in 
each of these States except Vermont reflect more 
liberal provisions of the present law. Decreases 
in excess of 30 percent occurred in Indiana, lowa, 
Maine, Michigan, North Carolina, and West 
Virginia. The declines in the last 3 States and 
also in South Dakota are to a considerable extent 
attributable to the annual-earnings plans used by 
these States in determining weekly benefits. 
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Approximately 4.6 million weeks of unemploy- 
ment were compensated during March, an increase 
of about 6 percent over the February total. 
Nearly 4.2 million weeks, or 91 percent, repre- 
sented weeks of total unemployment. Of the 
376,500 weeks of partial and part-total unemploy- 
ment, Illinois and California accounted for about 
one-third. Relatively large proportions of weeks 
compensated for partial and part-total unemploy- 
ment were shown for Delaware, Indiana, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Wyom- 
ing. 

Continuing large-scale unemployment among 
the covered-worker group was evident from the 
fact that the weekly average of claimants receiving 
benefits during March increased more than 11 
percent to 1.1 million. Increases were reported 
by 43 States; the outstanding expansion occurred 
in Oregon, where the number of recipients in- 
creased almost 85 percent. Other States with 
large increases were the District of Columbia, 
North Dakota, Ohio, and Vermont, where the 
average number of claimants receiving benefits 
rose more than 30 percent. Of the 8 States report- 
ing fewer recipients, the only marked decrease was 
reported by Utah, where the number declined 
almost 16 percent. Approximately 52 percent 
of the weekly average number of recipients were 
accounted for by 7 States—California, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. After increasing steadily since 
September 1939, the number of workers drawing 
first benefit payments declined to 400,230, approxi- 
mately 18 percent less than the February figure. 
Decreases in the volume of first payments were 
reported by 39 jurisdictions. The outstanding 
declines occurred in Delaware, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana, where the number of claimants receiving 
their first payments in new benefit years were 
reduced more than one-half. The volume of 
claimants receiving first benefit payments in New 
Hampshire was nearly 4 times larger than in 
February, a result of the beginning of the new 
uniform benefit year in March. The number of 
recipients drawing first payments in Oregon in- 
creased more than one-third. In addition to these 
2 States, there were 7 others which reported more 
recipients of first benefit payments in March than 
in February. 

The volume of claimants exhausting benefit 
rights, exclusive of Indiana and Wisconsin, in- 
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Table 2.—Average number of claimants receiving bene- 
fits, number receiving first payments, and number 
exhausting benefit rights, by States, March 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 19, 1940] 






































Avfaipamy | Claimants reel. 
paymen' 
receiving benefits ! Number 
Social Security Board ] ‘ants ex. 
y ants ex- 
region and State a. Per- 
tage | cgntage | ‘benefit 
Number froma Number froma rights 
Febru- Febru- 
ary ary 
| 
PT: 11, 095, 156 +11.1 |? 400,230 3—17.7 | ? 259, 588 
Region I: 
Connecticut__._.....- 15,474 | +10.4 6,986 | —27.2 5, 589 
aS 8, 799 +25.9 3, 024 +18.4 ‘1,864 
Massach' Piiteone | 50, 505 +8.4 | 23,329 —8.5 19, 251 
New Hampshire... __ 3, 804 +.8 6, 786 | +378.2 312 
Rhode Island..._____ 13, 268 —2.3 4, 632 —37.3 7,121 
Mn | +a 3,556 | +30.9 1, 155 —31.3 4 
na Se ii ennmagip 135, 761 +1.7 | 35,104) —25.3 4 37, 855 
Delaware._.......__. 3, 258 —4.0 1, 148 —50.7 1, 166 
New Jersey_......... 42, 561 +12.3 18, 979 —25.0 14, 665 
Ivania.._._._. 638 +13.5 | 43,012 —13.2 28, 916 
District of Columbia_ 6,496 | +44.0 2,913 11.2 51,084 
Se ethene cendl 14, 500 +.4 4, 039 —20.6 3, 829 
North Carolina... ._. 17, 498 +13.6 10, 570 +8.8 42,116 
West Virginia...” "Keio | 41720| 3273| OS | 1,686 
oe 1 17. 5 —9.5 ’ 
Region V: 
Kentucky.........__- 12, 713 +19.4 7, 084 +7.7 3, 320 
Michigan........_. 43, +15.4 13, 485 —29.7 6, 752 
A 65, 681 +34.2 | 24, 560 +8.6 47, 883 
Region VI 
SS 70, —.7 20, 004 —21.3 17, 263 
SRT 23, 173 +4.2 . ee See 
Wisconsin._.......__. 11, 243 —4.3 .  Seaeaee: (®) 
Region VII: 
SS | 14,714 +22.0 5, 153 —12.4 1, 981 
Florida... 9,916 | +11.7 5,009 | +143 2, 673 
cia aine pectin 12, 717 +2.0 6, 176 +8.9 4, 579 
M sippl * 11, 023 +25.1 4,481 —2.7 3, 523 
South Carolina... __. 7, +5.3 2, 896 —16.3 41,306 
Tennessee........___. 19,240 | +225 6, 408 —5.8 4 2, 957 
Region VIII 
ED 15, 052 +1.3 5, 403 —39.8 5, 223 
Minnesota. _....._._. 32, 060 +23.6 9, 812 —23.5 3,710 
Nebraska. ........._- 6, 995 +14.0 1, 813 —49.4 761 
North Dakota._...___ 2,319 +35.9 679 —20.5 275 
South Dakota.__..__. 1, 486 +114 530 —42.8 4 671 
Region IX: 
Arkansas..........._. 10,319 | +28.5 4, 856 —12.3 1, 678 
ReidinGinddeeendnes 6, 453 +1.2 3, 568 —34.4 2, 809 
Sa 19, 291 +2.9 12, 070 —18.7 8, 483 
| ae re 10, 275 —5.5 4, 058 —35. 6 4, 254 
aan ninetoane 18,682 | +27.9 7, 381 —6.2 6,010 
New Merxico......._. 3, 088 +7.6 O41 —18.3 540 
te la aE 30, 630 +5.3 11, 308 —19.6 9, 429 
Region XI 
Ea 2, 685 —3.8 1, 139 —12.9 926 
Colorado............. 11, 003 +16. 2 3, 058 —33.5 1,512 
ARATE 7, 709 +25.3 1, 541 —51.1 1, 421 
PE nntnccnseccoe 10, 779 +2.8 1, 866 —5.0 41,560 
AAAS 3, 732 —15.8 917 —44.7 1, 268 
=e 3,842) +13.0 1,242 | —38.4 1, 223 
Region XII: 
a 114, 455 +11.3 | 38,563 —2B.2 15, 749 
Nevada... .. 2,605 | +22.5 636 (7) 503 
RSS aE 16,304 | +842 11,372 | +37.6 4, 449 
n Washington._......_. measeid +13.7 8,436 | —35.1 3,777 
EE ae 824 | +.6 251 —35. 5 116 
Sitdienatinoste 756 | —5.0 403) —1.9 306 
| | 





1 Represents avi number of weeks of unemployment compensated dur- 
ing weeks ended within month. ” 
Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin. 

3 Based on 48 States reporting data for both February and March. 

4 Re nts claimants exhausting benefit rights under uniform-duration 
pro ins of State laws. 
5 Represents claimants exhausting maximum benefit rights, which are 
based on weeks of employment instead of wage credits in base period. 
* Data not com le. 

’ Data for February not reported. 
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creased almost 12 percent to nearly 260,000, the 
highest level since June 1939. Increases were 
general with 41 States reporting more exhaustions 
than in February. The number of claimants 
exhausting benefit rights more than tripled in 
Oregon; other States reporting pronounced rises in 
exhaustions were Connecticut, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, and South 
Dakota. Among the 8 States with fewer exhaus- 
tions, the sharpest reduction was reported for 
New Hampshire. Although the number of first 
benefit recipients exceeded by more than 140,000 
the number of claimants exhausting benefit rights, 
exhaustions exceeded first payments to benefi- 
ciaries in Delaware, New York, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, and Utah. 

The number of weeks of unemployment com- 
pensated in March on interstate claims aggregated 
nearly 209,000, an increase of approximately 20 
percent over the previous month. Disbursing 
State agencies certified almost $2.4 million in 
payments to cover these claims for compensable 
unemployment. During the first quarter of 1940, 
$6.2 million was paid on interstate claims for 
547,000 weeks of compensable unemployment. 
Disbursements on such claims represented 4.7 
percent of the total for the quarter. 

Although a number of States forwarded approxi- 
mately the same number of compensable-week 
claims as agent State as were received as liable 
State, there were marked differences in several 
instances in the volumes of agent and liable 
State receipts. Alaska was outstanding among 
the States reporting appreciably greater numbers 
of claims paid than were received as agent State; 
approximately 6 times as many weeks were com- 
pensated for interstate claims as were received as 
agent for other liable States. Wyoming compen- 
sated claims representing more than 3 times as 
many weeks as those forwarded to other States, 
and Michigan, Montana, and Nevada each com- 
pensated between 2 and 3 times the number of 
claims forwarded. On the other hand, Florida 
and Wisconsin received claims for 3% times more 
weeks of unemployment as agent State than as 
liable State. California also received more weekly 
compensable claims as agent State. Almost all 
the East South Central and West South Central 
States received more claims as agent than as 
liable State. The majority of the New England, 
East North Central, and Mountain States, how- 
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ever, compensated more claims as liable States 
than as agent States. Four States—California, 
Illinois, New York, and Washington—received 
nearly 30 percent of all liable claims. 


Placement Activities 


Nearly a quarter of a million placements were 
made by public employment offices, an increase of 
almost one-fifth over placements in February; 
only part of this increase was due to the greater 
number of working days in March. The 218,000 
placements in private employment were approxi- 
mately 18 percent higher than for the same month 
of 1939 and represented the highest number of 
such placements made during any March in the 
history of the public employment service. In- 
creased volumes of placements were general, with 
all but 7 States showing expansion over the pre- 
vious month. In Arkansas the number of jobs 
filled in private employment more than doubled, 
chiefly because of the large increase in agricultural 
placements. Other States reporting increases of 
50 percent or more were Arizona, Montana, 
Nevada, and Oregon. The sharpest decrease was 
shown in New Hampshire, where private place- 
ments declined more than a fifth. More than one- 
half of all private placements were in jobs ex- 
pected to last more than a month. 

Approximately 26,000 openings in public and 
governmental work were filled during the month. 
Although these placements represented a consider- 
able increase over February, the volume was 
considerably below that of previous years chiefly 
because of the contraction in public works projects. 

In addition to the complete placements, more 
than 30,000 supplemental placements were re- 
ported, with Texas accounting for about half the 
total for the country. These placements repre- 
sent instances in which the employment offices 
are of material assistance in bringing worker and 
job together but in which not all the steps of the 
placement process are handled through the public 
employment office facilities. More than one-half 
of all such placements were in agricultural jobs. 

During the first 3 months of 1940, nearly 600,000 
placements were made with private employers, 
an increase of more than one-third over the 
number placed in the corresponding period of 
1939. Increases were shown in 43 States; Alaska, 
Arizona, Georgia, Hawaii, Kansas, Mississippi, 
and Washington more than doubled the number 
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Table 3.—Number of weeks of unemployment compen- 
sated and amount of benefits paid on interstate 
claims' received as liable and as agent State, by 
States, March 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 30, 1940] 

















N apes of were 
of unemploy- 
ment compen- aqpeeeet benefits on 
sated on inter- cei ed Te 
Social Security Board region state claims re- ver ae 
and State ceived as— 
Liable Agent Liable Agent 
State State State State 
, ee 208,814 | 208,814 | $2,373,716 |$2, 373, 716 
Region I: 
COIL. ductsusacmdne 4, 052 2, 261 45, 167 25, 699 
ae 1, 439 1, 061 11, 576 11, 713 
Massachusetts __. 5, 084 5, 666 66, 357 62, 572 
New Hampshire 1, 004 1, 543 11, 356 15, 957 
Rhode Island _--- i 1, 930 2, 309 22, 008 24, 602 
WRiridtcetedanuesons 936 640 10, 320 7, 193 
Region II: 
i. Se 16, 700 9, 479 205, 026 106, 326 
Region III: 
Se 1, 068 551 10, 662 6, 141 
ieee 4, 162 4, 560 42, 811 54, 
Pennsylvania._-_.........-- 6, 7, 480 81, 770 81, 955 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... __- 1, 674 1, 900 18, 845 19, 171 
M at ea 2, 128 3, 165 22,012 32, 476 
North Carolina...........- 2, 516 2, 286 15, 607 22, 731 
a nucultnliiewscaainia 4, 313 3, 437 38, 270 32, 799 
West Virginia.__........... 2, 251 2,171 20, 062 23, 698 
Region V: 
Rs a cestemeasbeee 3, 385 3, 585 31, 097 39, 065 
=A 7,710 3, 696 96, 500 40, 974 
___ ee ES 6, 369 5, 485 270, 990 61, 924 
Region VI 
Ee eee 12, 339 7, 657 166, 082 86, 677 
i ctsciealt arias dna: nbeaip 3, 813 4, 078 45, 080 48, 006 
ts 713 2, 496 8, 436 30, 703 
Region VII: 
Alabama.._.._----- 3, 084 3, 205 25, 943 31, 176 
RSL 2, 955 10, 608 31, 470 124, 649 
i a aE 2, 506 2,774 21, 846 26, 542 
ae SP 2, 553 2, 689 21, 827 25, 971 
South Carolina. ........._. 1, 064 1, 743 9, 151 15, 074 
I 56 dn gernsconcees 3, 587 4,725 ‘ 45, 926 
Region VIII: 
Sg aS ee 3, 414 3, 304 36, 582 40, 242 
Sree 3, 849 3, 660 43, 122 43, 673 
SE 2, 868 2, 690 29, 501 32, 286 
North Dakots............. 1, 020 1, 258 10, 970 14, 341 
South Dakota. .-........._- 649 1,050 5, 494 12, 174 
Region IX: 
iets Rtn eicmctbalel 3, 609 4, 737 28, 563 52, 355 
a 2, 869 3, 754 29, 278 42, 349 
A 4, 555 8, 212 43, 364 92, 527 
ie Dntnitnaeinnaid 3, 318 6, 111 33, 675 69, 117 
Region X: e 
| 4, 202 3, 674 44, 222 35, 284 
| eae 2, 649 1, 582 27, 318 17, 438 
FS 6, 574 8, 569 61, 890 100, 350 
Region XI: 
i scthiieedichietseditannvienicsiteted 2, 608 2, 987 29, 87 35, 601 
SE tikiintichnmwadasied 4, 819 3, 215 51, 422 38, 364 
eae 4,144 3, 470 51, 340 43, 964 
ib ankuminasasseddal 5, 065 1, 986 57, 762 25, 154 
ae 1, 212 2,177 14, 138 28, 316 
(TTS 3, 372 1,051 12, 314 
Region XII: 
a 20, 581 26, 379 279, 585 305, 149 
itthiccketbsenncacsl 4, 079 1, 522 56, 20, 169 
| ES EES 4, 262 7, 638 52, 977 102, 183 
Washington. -......... . 10, 433 7, 925 135, 460 100, 051 
Territories: 
ET Ae a 1, 237 203 18, 592 2, 380 
pS ans 172 250 1, 949 3, 309 
es Le eS | ae 5 666 




















1 Includes claims for partial unemployment for a number of States, although 
such payments are not provided in interstate benefit-payment plan. 

? Excludes 15 payments amounting to $241 arising from recalculation of 
benefit amounts in Ohio. 

3 Represents 9 weeks amounting to $126 for Nevada and 41 weeks amounting 
to $540 for Washington as liable States for which break-down by agent State 
was not reported. 
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Table 4.—Placement activities of public employment services for all registrants, by States, March 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 23, 1940] 
Applications re- \ 
Complete placements ceived | 
— 
Private | 
| 
Percentage change, January-March Supple- | Active 
Social Security Board region and State from— 1 mental Percent- fle 8s of 
Total Regular Percent- | Public ments | Number _—y | 1940 
Total (over 1 age February 
Febru- March month) change 1940 
ary 1939 Total from 
1940 January- 
March 
1939 
217,573 | +18.1 +17.7 111, 066 |598,084 | '+34.3 | 25,748 30, 285 | 1,339, 959 +3.6 i24, 431, 682 
3, 454 +8.9 +1L8 2,064 | 10,002 +3%4.9 258 152 19, 782 +8. 2 60, 464 
1, 071 —7.4 —3.4 823 | 3,406 +15.5 61 2 14, 188 +63. 3 43, 207 
2, 624 —4.9 +1L0 1,896 | 8,619 .0 219 10 43, 285 +18.7 157, 061 
1,071} —20.3| —18.6 819 | 3,896 —1L1 151 71 8, 287 +55. 9 19, 920 
548 +7.7 —18.0 367 1, 600 —7.2 62 37 10, 021 +60.7 30, 404 
619 +5.5 +.8 370 1,773 +12.7 22 7 2, 575 —2.4 16, 329 
19,872; +12.3 +62.7 9,441 | 55,807 +63. 2 1, 270 627 139, 103 —6.4 ) 
706 +9.0 —Li 320 2,153 +36. 2 55 7 2, 737 —2.0 15, 446 
7,899 —8.5 B.1 4,868 | 24,264 +96. 6 150 571 53, 041 +6.8 227, 187 
9, 036 +7.4 15.6 5,838 | 26,141 +44.8 726 1,648 120, 564 +17.0 q 
2,917 +19.5 +8.3 1,446 | 8,467 +14.7 26 7 0, 530 —6,7 | 40, 100 
2,668 | +19.4 +20. 1 1,352 7,462 +40. 7 228 ™ 21, 261 +9.7 75, 053 
4,778 | +13.3 —3.7 2,360 | 13, 134 +115) 1,198 18 24, 474 —14.9 91, 497 
2, 996 +7.7 +9.5 1,777 | 9,023 +42.1 669 60 18, 620 —15.7 46, 415 
2, 087 +9.3 —13.1 1,097 | 5,808 —6.2 219 29 20, 327 | —2.8 63, 342 
2,026) +43.1|) +57.5 879 | 4,897 +72.5 92 13 20, 450 —21 89, 775 
7,881} +18.2| +244 5,069 | 21,527 +48.7 334 122 61, 553 —12.8 205, 875 
12,024 | +29.3 | +39.3 6,505 | 31,389 +75.8 266 327 80, 896 | +3.9 273, 813 
11,536; 4148 +6.4 5,705 | 33, 168 +15.4 189 566 61, 458 +6. 5 165, 617 
6,803 | +222 —2.6 3,875 | 18,126 +13. 6 184 731 37, 273 —1.6 146, 200 
4,604) +17.3 +2.7 2,810 | 12,639 +22.4 615 417 23,883) —11.7)| 127,202 
3, 188 +18.2| +2.7 2,160 8,666 +11.7 599 218 22, 730 | +3.7 111, 572 
2, 126 —8.9 | +370.4 1,302 | 7,796 () 673 15 15, 039 —1L6 49, 001 
6,210 | +13.6| +67.9 3,183 | 16,608 | +1229) 1,332 273 24, 653 +5.0 129, 402 
2, 128 +20.0 | +180.0 1,307 5, 379 +138. 5 1,970 243 13, 511 —5.6 47, 019 
1, 646 —7.5| +443 1,119 | 4828 +825) 1,101 6 8, 772 —10.5 38, 615 
3,708 | +23.2 +121 2,355 | 9,800 +18.9 330 467 12, 352 —1L4 117,74 
4,068 | +13.2| —24.2 1,878 | 11,750 —3.3 509 376 18, 780 +18.1 | 83,334 
3,320} +143 +.4 1,876 | 9,236 +10.0 131 157 22, 561 —1.3]| 147,051 
1,229); +16.4 —7.1 687 | 3,412 +19.4 71 2 10, 572 +29.9 40, 951 
1,179 | +465 —8.7 615 | 2,931 —21 18 22 5, 275 +15. 6 29,834 
756 +41.0 —24.8 337 1,976 —17.0 99 16 4,934 +13.9 | 28, 662 
3,663 | +138.5| +.3 1,353 | 7,178} +119) 315 601} 11,106; —145| 45,463 
2,750 | +369) +814 1,068 | 6,955 | +1115 521 164 18, 966 —32.8| 62,377 
6,008 | +247| +38.4 3,201 | 16, 156 +80. 1 276 35 43, 500 —9.7| 159,900 
3,682 | +46.8| +35.6 114 /| 8,641 +57.8 798 214 29, 744 +28.4 88, 462 
3, 427 +22) —30.6 2,210 | 10, 154 —18.5 380 170 20, 722 +41 69, 536 
633 —8.7 —9.6 358 | 2,188 23.2 366 186 4, 610 +16. 1 34, 526 
25, 513 +15.8 +.6 7, 484 | 70,960 +13.3 2, 905 15, 055 49,517 2.6 240, 420 
3,008 | +616 | +199.6 2,053 | 7,668) +146.9 289 2, 734 12, 239 +65, 7 24, 003 
2, 508 +38.3 +18.0 1,128 | 6,375 +49.0 130 65 16, 235 +112 54,714 
1, 598 +45.9 +39. 2 856 | 3,579 +42.5 7 45 6, 893 +31.8 13, 035 
788 | +53.3 —17 534) 1,755 +6.7 223 157 6, 931 +513 20, 624 
489 | +25.4 17.3 247 | 1,808 +41.0 183 113 7, 384 —17.6 22, 605 
337 | +40.8 —17 170 785 +.6 163 0 3, 968 +37. 4 10, 192 
15, 947 +23.2 +7.4 6,805 | 42,453 +9.9 1, 967 1,434 103, 636 +9.4 413, 142 
1, 019 +68. 2 +38. 6 524 2, 383 +33.0 115 105 2, 943 +30.8 5, 053 
3,538 | +61.1| +20.8 2,195 | 8,806 +50. 4 842 611 17, 078 +33.0/ 33,293 
5,218 | +415 | +110.2 2,900 | 12,415 | +167.3 923 506 24, 648 +31.7 93, 840 
115 | +223) +917 40 300 | +102.7 252 | 25 1, 025 +09. 8 2,774 
445) +19.3 | +135.4 236 | 1,387 | +189.6 319 | 0 1, 327 +8.6 | 8, 251 
1 Excludes Florida, because private-placement activity largely suspended ? Excludes New York. 
during January-February 1939. + Data not reported. 
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of placements made in the first quarter of 1939. 


More than 1% million applications for work 
were received during March, an increase of about 
4 percent over the February volume. 
ber of active registrants for work at the end of 


The num- 


the month declined sharply, however, in large 


part because of the efforts of most States to 
eliminate the applications of persons who had 
failed to indicate their current availability for 
work. 


Table 5.—Placement activities of public employment services for men and women, by States, March 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 25, 1940] 













































































Men Women 
Complete placements | Complete placements 
Social Security Board region | 
and State Private Applica- | Active file Private Ap Active file 
ons | as of Mar. ns j|asof Mar. 
| Total Regular | Public | Telved | 81,1080 | sro¢q) Regular | Public received | 31, 1940 
Total (over 1 Total (over 1 
month) month) 
Total 132, 614 108, 004 51, 347 24,610 | 941,607 | 1 3,338,482 | 110,707 109, 569 59,719 | 1,138 | 398,352 |' 1,093,200 
ion I: . 
Conreeticut 1, 966 1,712 1, 096 254 13, 022 49, 752 1, 746 1, 742 968 4 6, 760 19, 712 
ER 552 500 367 52 10, 220 33, 332 571 456 9 3, 968 965 
Massachusetts 1, 231 1, 026 753 205 26, 521 100, 770 1, 612 1, 598 1,143 14 16, 764 57, 191 
New Hampshire. 781 | 683 565 98 5, 700 14, 340 441 388 254 53 2, 587 580 
Rhode Island 226 | 164 116 62 4, 998 20, 930 384 384 251 0 5, 023 18, 474 
— : 290 | 269 165 21 1, 822 11, 898 351 350 205 1 753 431 
on ; 
New York 8,986; 7,818 3,487 | 1,168 92, 950 (2) 12, 156 12, 054 5, 954 102 | 46,153 ® 
Region IIT: 
Delaware 265 211 144 54 1,777 11, 290 4 495 176 1 960 4, 147 
New Jersey 2, 531 2, 403 1, 658 128 33, 949 153, 798 5, 518 5, 496 3, 210 22 19, 092 73, 350 
—— 4, 040 3, 348 2, 344 692 89, 368 216, 331 5, 722 5, 688 3, 494 34 31, 196 66, 076 
on I 
District of Columbia... 1, 445 1, 159 559 286 5, 512 26, 506 1, 758 1, 758 887 0 4,018 13, 504 
Maryland... 1, 969 1, 741 827 228 14, 582 58, 229 927 927 525 0 6, 679 16, 824 
North Carolina oan 3, 498 2,314 895 | 1, 184 16, 012 62, 786 2, 478 2, 464 1, 465 14 8, 462 28, 711 
Virgin i 2, 164 1, 501 961) 663 12, 293 33, 118 1, 501 1, 495 816 6 6, 327 18, 297 
West Virgin! a 1, 003 796 464 207 16, 639 54, 385 1, 313 1, 301 633 12 3, 688 8, 957 
| 
Kentucky. 1, 027 938 372 89 14, 834 71, 278 1, 091 1, 088 507 3 5, 616 18, 497 
Michigan. _. 4, 330 4,014 2, 783 316 | 46,936 163, 779 3, 885 3, 867 2, 286 18 14, 617 42, 006 
—" 5, 507 5, 272 2, 963 235 58, 945 210, 731 6, 783 6, 752 3, 542 32 21, 951 63, 082 
n ; 
Illinois 5, 119 4, 981 2, 423 138 41, 522 117, 820 6, 606 6, 555 3, 282 51 19, 936 47, 797 
Indiana. _.. 2, 487 2, 402 1, 305 85 25, 047 113, 421 4, 480 4, 401 2, 570 79 12, 226 32, 788 
Wisconsin. 2,514 1, 953 1, 242 561 20, 145 101, 582 2, 705 2, 651 1, 568 54 8, 738 25, 620 
Region VII: 
Alabama... 2, 544 1, 947 1, 377 597 17, 202 90, 646 1, 243 1, 241 783 2 5, 528 20, 926 
Florida me 1, 734 1, 065 668 669 11, 460 38, 136 1, 065 1, 061 634 4 3, 570 10, 865 
ia. 5, 434 4, 109 1,865 | 1,325 16, 244 92, 472 2, 108 2, 101 1,318 7 8, 409 36, 930 
Mise ipp. pi 3, 191 1, 227 707 | 1,964 10, 654 39, 254 907 901 600 6 2, 857 7, 765 
South Carolina 2, 103 1, 008 625 | 1,095 6, 670 30, 550 644 638 494 6 2, 102 8, 065 
aint 2, 041 1, 716 OR5 325 7, 481 85, 079 1, 997 1, 992 1, 370 5 4, 871 32, 670 
n 
lowa. 2, 348 1, 928 RRS 420 13, 521 65, 532 2, 229 2, 140 993 89 5, 250 17, 802 
Minnesota_. 1, 664 1, 560 832 104 15, 680 113, 665 1, 787 1,7 1,044 27 6, 881 33, 386 
Nebraska. . 1, 333 631 304 702 8, 115 32, 801 607 598 383 9 2, 457 8, 150 
North Dakota... 506 494 289 12 3, 321 23, 763 691 685 326 6 1, 954 6,071 
ene 414 324 157 90 2, 853 22, 398 441 432 180 y 2, 081 6, 264 
on : | 
Arkansas 2, 522 2, 220 452| 302 8, 100 36, 320 1, 456 1, 443 901 13 2, 997 9, 143 
Kansas. __. 2,010 1, 495 432 515 14, 619 51, 127 1, 270 1, 264 636 6 4, 347 11, 250 
Missouri 3, 245 2, 987 1, 272 258 656 119, 377 3, 129 3, 111 1, 929 is 14, 844 40, 622 
— 2, 727 1, 935 387 792 23, 045 71, 689 1, 753 1, 747 727 6 6, 699 16, 773 
n : 
Louisiana 2, 061 1, 683 1, 039 378 15, 067 55, 425 1, 746 1, 744 1,171 2 5, 655 14, 111 
New Mexico 686 327 164 359 3, 625 29, 270 313 306 at 7 985 5, 256 
2 pe, 18,012} 15, 155 | 3,034 | 2,857 | 34,006 182,216 | 10,406 10,358 4, 450 48 | 15,511 58, 204 
egion Al: | 
Arizona 2, 106 1, 871 1, 380 235 10, 103 20, 269 1, 191 1, 137 673 54 2, 136 3, 734 
Colorado 1,563} 1, 437 571 | 126 12, 018 44, 207 1,075 1,071 557 4 4, 217 10, 507 
Idaho... __. 1, 004 932 | 479 | 7 5,7 11, 530 668 666 377 2 1, 189 1, 505 
Montana. . 750) 535 364 215 5, 838 24, 902 261 253 170 8 1, 093 4, 722 
Utah 370 7 116 | 163; 5,781 18, 851 302 282 131 20 1, 603 3, 754 
hal a ‘ 331 171 9; 160 3, 397 8, 628 169 166 7 3 571 1, 564 
Region X 
California. : 10, 493 8, 557 3,019 | 1,936 69,179 290, 107 7, 421 7, 390 3, 786 31 $4, 457 123, 035 
Nevada... __- 788 679 383 | 109 4, 852 346 340 141 6 599 1, 101 
Oregon. KEES 3, 384 2, 593 1, 656 791 13, 910 27, 081 996 945 539 51 3, 168 6, 212 
Washington... _. 4, 367 3, 561 2, 102 806 18, 398 73, 461 1,774 1, 657 888 117 6, 250 20, 379 
Territories: 
Alaska 291 | 81 31 210 904 2, 515 76 34 9 42 121 259 
Hawaii 661 | 364 185 | 297 | 909 6, 184 103 81 51 22 418 2, 067 
1 Excludes New York. 3 Data not reported. 
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Table 6.—Number of new claims ' disposed of on first determination by the initial authority, number allowed, and 
number disallowed and percentage distribution by reason for disallowance, by States, January-March 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 20, 1940] 






























































Disallowed 
Total Reason for disallowance 
“ot aie | — oe 
Social Security Board region and State positions ie Percent ener mae No wage record All other 
on first Number of total | 
determi- disposi- — ————. 
nation tions Percent | Perce pat | re 
of to 7 | of to lay . of total 
Number disposi- outer disposi- | Number disposi- 
tions tions | tions 
ET ener ee SME Be 2, 103, 795 {1,690,018 | 413,777 19.7 | 3 247, 491 $12.1 | 9 142, 747 37.0 | 315,516 10.8 
| j 
34,550 | 28,734 5, 816 16.8 3, 703 10.7 1, 105 3.2 1, 008 29 
16, 418 12, 211 4,207 | 25.6 2, 696 16.4 1, 491 9.1 20 l 
112,012 | 90,746 21, 266 19.0 15, 041 13.4 2, 508 2.2| 3,717 2.3 
CF AEE IERIE EE 21, 256 18, 477 2, 779 13.1 2,052 9.7 727 | 3.4 0 a 
i wR ER RRR -7: 13, 475 12,719 756 5.6 364 2.7 149 | 1.1 243 ia 
a Sas RTE 5, 061 4,074 UST 19.5 644 12.7 343 6.8 | 0 pa 
ow Fork | ee See 240,488 | 183, 262 57, 226 23.8} 30,620 12.7 26, 606 11.1 0 
Ee ee ene ee 7, 273 5, 586 1, 687 23.2 1, 223 16.8 461 6.3 3 (4) 
ERE ee A eC pam ,087 | 85,273 8, 814 9.4 4, 386 | 4.7 4, 200 4.5 228 2 
LS AEE ARRESTS 177,510 | 156, 300 21,120| 11.9 13, 431 | 7.6 7, 689 4.3 | 0 
District of Columbia.....................-._..._. 9, 512 8, 803 709 7.5 5 649 6.8 12 1 48 5 
Ol Me Or EET .725| 43,763 7, 962 15.4 5, 028 9.7 2, 934 5.7 0 aa 
N RE i RA TR ES A 53,608 | 36, 562 17,046 | 31.8 7, 848 14.6 7, 570 14.1 1, 628 3.0 
a  easdinl 35,834 | 30, 486 5, 348 14.9 3, 600 10.0 1,718 4.8 30 l 
West Virginia. -°000 0000000000020 13,329 | 10,402) 2927| 220| 1,020 7.7| 1,410 10.6 458 a7 
EE 29,690 | 20,200 9, 490 32.0; 5,632) 19.0 3, 858 | 13.0 = 
(“ss IER SS ee es 72, 733 54, 601 18, 132 24.9 13, 183 18.1 4, 842 | 6.7 107 a 
i eee aes 99, 308 89, 054 10, 254 10.3 5 5, 204 5.2 2, 679 2.7 2, 371 24 
Region VI: 
eee ee een a 184,636 | 146, 271 38,365 | 20.8 18, 040 9.8 | 19,762 10.7 563 3 
EET a RT aE ene 37, 33, 005 3, 984 10.7 3, 614 | 9.7 | 52 3 318 9 
LLANE LEIS 40, 38, 703 1, 839 4.5 Mm | a ee ; ( Re: 
Region VII: 
8 ETT TAES OARS ee Pe ene eee 85 30,287 | 24,553 5, 734 18.9 4, 157 | 13.7] 1,877 | 5.2 0 a 
aaa ceili siete nainppliniuabiedel 23, 458 16, 831 6,627; 233 4,511 | 19.2} 1,927 | 8.2 189 8 
OC ae ee SS 25, 507 19, 306 6, 201 24.3 3, 218 | 12.6 2, 672 10. 5 311 1.2 
M | ISOs SS EER 20, 799 16, 992 3,807 | 183 | 2,17 10.4 | 873 | 4.2 763 3.7 
ALERTS» TOR RTE RL 19, 552 12, 478 7,075 | 36.2 5, 696 20.1} 1,379 7.1 0 x. 
nthinind moganbanbsbdenumbbitnibensnsiel 30, 534 22, 883 7,651) 25.1) 5,584 | 18.3 , 960 6.4 107 4 
Region VIII: 
eo er 32,506 | 24, 863 7,643; 23.5| 4,504) 13.9 1,929 | 5.9] 1,210 3.7 
i “aw HEIR 46, 004 36, 302 9,702} 21.1 7, 674 16.7} 2,028) 4.4 | 0 oa 
i o cuibhamiicieanall 12, 549 8, 559 3,900; 31.8)| 3,087 24.6 | 903 7.2 | 0 he 
at RNS RNR Ee eee 3, 733 2, 308 1,335 | 35.8 1, 004 | 26.9 | 328 | 8.8 3 i 
Sst tesa ness kdichannaneitiicanasted 1, 562 1, 104 458) 29.3 216; 138 29| 47 13 8 
Region IX | | 
SE ee ee eee Be 21, 924 15, 218 6,706 | 30.6 3, 373 | 15.4 | 3,333 15.2 0 
1 AE RRTEEG ELBE TLE EEE 15, 535 13, 098 2, 437 15.7 1, 114 | 7.3) 133 8.5 1 (4) 
ARRAS IS SFIS LIE ES 39, 309 32, 567 6, 742 17.2 2, 362 6.0 4, 236 | 10.8 144 4 
oe lnntbiahtecandpabistineunsdamiietubasdiesas 25, 100 19, 837 5, 263 21.0 2, 370 | 9.4 2, 485 | 9.9 40% 1.6 
4 | | | 
SE ee ee. ee 33,022 | 24,561 8, 461 25.6} $1,300) #15.2) * 887 49.7 | +0 a 
ARTE TRS tees a ET. 5, 256 3, 411 1,845 | 35.1 1, 268 | 24.1 577 | 11.0 0 ae 
EATER RT 57, 131 40, 073 17, 058 29.9 705 | 15.2 7, 695 | 13.5 | 658 1.2 
Region XI | 
ate dn mennchinneumesdtintaneecsdsal 5, 574 4, 540 1, 034 18.6 783 | 14.0 207 | 3.7 44 ft 
° = VERS ESE ICE BO ORR 16, 215 11, 655 4, 560 23.1 3, 058 18.9 1, 290 8.0 212 1.3 
IE BRR REE 10, 986 7, 781 3,205 | 29.2 2764) 2.2) 387 3.5 4 5 
LI Ps ST: 10,586 | 9,272| 1,314) 124) 817 | 7.7 | 463 4.4 34 3 
tia. a minineniatigidencainalll 6, 054 4, 343 1,711 | 23) 1,165 19.2 346 9.0 0 : 
i iicthnnhidiopsinitnciccbinaentithaaacsacelh 6, 443 4, 589 1,854) 238/| 1,538 | 23.9 239 4.5 | 27 4 
Region XII | | 
as cis a awe nilliginccbleliipinisenaae ne 157,908 | 121,947 | 35,961 | 22.8) 27,251 17.3 8, 710 5.5 0 
Eid iiicisitcccanssenacnddeahaensaedacdods 4,383 | 3,438 5) 216) 2) 146) 272 | 63 31 4 
ERE RES) SS 42,477 | 38, 835 3, 642 8.6) 2,833 | 6.7 763 | 1.8 46 1 
a int teksk tihacmsethbadaumbadaaninedl 45,152 | 36, 263 8,889 19.7) 5,662 | 12.5 | 3,203 7.1 24 1 
> | j | | 
EE ys SRR. 1, 821 1, 222 599 | 32.9) 283 15.5 | 146 8.0 170 9.3 
hi ttcttRinaunintcidiimemenanchhibadiamendia 2, 301 1, 687 614 26.7 | 3M 13.2 15 7 295 12.8 
! For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. 5 Insufficient weeks of employment in base period. 
4 Excludes data for Rhode Island for March. * Data represent dispositions of all initial claims for total and part-total un- 
3 Excludes data for Louisiana for January-February and for Wisconsin for employmen 


January-March. 
‘ Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Private placements of men in March showed a 
greater increase over the February volume than 
did placements of women. Jobs filled in private 
employment by men numbered 108,000, an 
increase of more than one-fifth over the number 
in February. Women were placed in approxi- 
mately 110,000 jobs with private employers, an 
increase of 16 percent over the previous month. 
More than half the private placements of women 
were in regular jobs lasting more than a month, 
while only 47.5 percent of jobs filled by men were 
of a regular nature. Men were placed in 95.6 
percent of all jobs of a public or governmental 
nature. Applications for jobs by women totaled 
more than 398,000, an increase of 8 percent over 
February, while 942,000 applications were re- 
ceived from men, only a 2-percent rise over the 
previeus month. With New York excluded, the 
number of men in the active file declined 17 
percent and the number of women 14 percent. 


Allowances and Disallowances 


Reflecting the greatly expanded volume of new 
claims received because of the beginning of new 
benefit years, new claims disposed of on first 
determination during the first quarter of 1940 
numbered more than 2.1 million, in contrast to 
the fourth quarter of 1939 when first determina- 
tions were made on 1.2 million new claims. For 
the group of States as a whole, approximately one 
out of every five claimants was ineligible for ben- 
efits, either because of insufficient earnings during 
the base period or because of failure to meet other 
qualifying requirements for compensable status. 
In more than half the States, however, this propor- 
tion was considerably higher, particularly in New 
Mexico, North Dakota, and South Carolina, 
where at least 1 out of every 3 new claims was 
disallowed on first determination. The increase 
in the proportion of disallowances in these States, 
in contrast to the 1939 experience, reflected to 
some extent the higher qualifying wages which 
their amended laws set as a condition of eligibility. 
In 16 other States, more than 1 out of every 
4 claimants was disallowed benefits by the 
initial authority. 

Insufficient wage credits constituted the prin- 
cipal reason for the disallowance of the total of 
approximately 414,000 new claims during the 
first 3 months of the year. During this period 
12 percent of all first determinations disallowed 
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benefits because of inadequate earnings. In 20 
States, however, more than 15 percent of the new 
claims were disallowed for this reason. Lack of 
employment in covered industries, evidenced by 
the absence of wage records for claimants, ac- 
counted for 7 percent of all new dispositions. In 


Chart IIl.—Percent of new claims disallowed on first 
determination by reason of disallowance, January- 
March 1940 
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t Excludes Louisiana and Wisconsin, because data are not comparable. 
* Includes some claims not allocated for disallowance, where provision of 
State law is not comparable. 
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Table 6.—Number of new claims ' disposed of on first determination by the initial authority, number allowed, and 
number disallowed and percentage distribution by reason for disallowance, by States, January-March 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 20, 1940] 
Disallowed 
Total Reason for disallowance 
tae | oe 
Social Security Board region and State positions —_s Percent oor “a No wage record All other 
on first Number of total 
determi- disposi- ) —- ———_—_.. 
nation tions Perce ent | | Percent vensail 
r | of to’ r | of to : , of total 
Number disposi- Number | disposi- Number disposi- 
tions tions tions 
i = 
a yee eee emi 2, 103, 795 [1,690,018 | 413,777 19.7 | 3 247, 491 912.1 | ? 142, 747 47.0 | 215,516 50.8 
28, 734 5,816 | 16.8 3, 703 | 10.7 1, 105 | 3.2 1, 008 2.9 
12, 211 4, 207 25.6 2, 606 16.4 1, 491 9.1 20 1 
90, 746 21, 266 19.0 15, 041 13.4 2, 508 2.2 3, 717 3.3 
18, 477 2,779) 13.1 2,052 9.7 727 3.4 9 |... 
12, 719 756 5.6 364 2.7 149 | 1.1 243 L& 
4,074 987 19.5 644 12.7 343 6.8 | OC —-— 
183, 262 57, 226 23.8 30, 620 12.7 26, 606 11.1 @ fn cecuen 
5, 586 1, 687 23.2 1, 223 | 16.8 461 6.3 3 (4) 
85, 273 8, 814 9.4 4, 386 4.7 4, 200 | 4.5 228 2 
156, 390 21, 120 11.9 13, 431 7.6 7, 689 4.3 0 Re 
8, 803 709 7.5 5 649 6.8 12 a 48 5 
51, 725 43, 763 7, 962 15.4 5, 028 9.7 2, 934 5.7 0 re 
53, 608 36, 562 17, 046 31.8 7, 848 14.6 7, 570 14.1 1, 628 3.0 
35, 834 30, 486 5, 348 14.9 3, 600 10.0 | 1,718 4.8 30 yo 
13, 329 10, 402 2, 927 22.0 1, 029 7.7 1, 410 | 10.6 488 3.7 
29,690 | 20, 200 9,490) 320) 5,632) 19.0 3, 858 | 13.0 OL. ..ccoene 
72, 733 54, 601 18, 132 24.9 13, 183 18.1 4, 842 6.7 107 7 
99,308 | 80,054) 10,254) 10.3/ $5,204 | 5.2 | 2, 679 2.7 2, 371 24 
184,636 | 146, 271 38, 365 20.8 18, 040 | 9.8 | 19,762 10.7 M3 3 
37, 079 33, 005 3, 984 10.7 3,614 9.7 | 52 | ; 318 9 
40,542| 38,703| 1,839) 45 0”) ot ee ) Be 
| | 
30, 287 24, 553 5, 734 18.9 4, 157 | 13.7 | 1, 577 | 5.2 | 0 P. 
23, 458 16, 831 6, 627 23.3 4, 511 19.2 | 1, 927 | 8.2 189 8 
25, 507 19, 306 6, 201 24.3 3, 218 12.6 2, 672 | 10.5 311 1.2 
20, 799 16, 992 3, 807 18.3 2,171 10. 4 873 | 4.2 763 3.7 
19, 553 12, 478 7,075 36. 2 5, 606 29.1 1, 379 7.1 0 sa 
30, 534 22, 883 7,651 | 25.1 5, 584 18.3 | 1, 960 6.4 107 4 
| 
32, 506 24, 863 7,643 | 23.5 4, 504 13.9 | 1, 929 | 5.9 1, 210 3.7 
46, 004 36, 302 9, 702 21.1 7, 674 | 16.7 2,028 | 44 0 oak 
12, 549 8, 559 3, 990 31.8 3, 087 24.6 903 7.2 0 ia: 
3, 733 2, 398 1, 335 35.8 1,004 | 26.9 328 | 8.8 | 3 . | 
1, 562 1, 104 458 29.3 216 | 13.8 | 229 | 14.7 13 8 
21,92 | 15,218| 6,706; 30.6| 3,373; 154] 3,333; 182 0 5 
15, 535 13, 098 2, 437 15.7 1, 1i4 7.2 1, 322 | 8.5 1 (*) 
39, 309 32, 567 6, 742 17.2 2, 362 6.0 4, 236 | 10.8 144 4 
19, 837 5, 263 21.0 2, 370 9.4 2, 485 | 9.9 40s 1.6 
24, 561 8, 461 25.6 #1, 390 *15.2 * B87 | $9.7 #0 aad 
3, 411 1,845 35.1 1, 268 | 24.1 577 | 11.0 0 wis 
40, 073 17, 058 29.9 8, 705 | 15.2) 7,605 | 13.5 658 1.2 
| } | j 
4, 540 1,034 | 186 783 14.0 | 7 3.7 44 8 
11, 655 4, 560 23.1 3, 058 18.9 1, 290 | 8.0 212 1.3 
7, 781 3, 205 29.2 2, 764 | 25.2 387 | 3.5 54 5 
9, 272 1,314; 124 817 7.7 | 463 | 4.4 34 3 
4, 343 1,711; 23) 1,165 19. 2 | 546 9.0 0 
4, 589 1,854 | 28.8 | 1, 538 23.9 | i 4.5 27 4 
| 
121,947} 35,961| 228/| 27,251) 17.3] 8,710 5.5 0 : 
3, 438 945) 21.6) 642 | 14.6 272 | 6.2 31 7 
38, 835 3, 642 8.6 2, 833 6.7 763 | 1.8 46 on 
36, 263 8, 889 19.7 5, 662 | 12.5 3, 203 7.1 24 1 
1, 222 509 | 32.9) 23/ 15.5) 146 | 8.0 170 9.3 
1, 687 | 614 26.7 304 13.2 15 | 7 295 12.8 
! For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. 5 Insufficient weeks of employment in base period. 
1 Excludes data for Rhode Island for March. * Data represent dispositions of all initial claims for total and part-total un- 
3 Excludes data for Louisiana for January-February and for Wisconsin for employment. 
January-March. ? Provision of State law not comparable. 
* Less than 0.1 percent. § Data reported for March only. 
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Private placements of men in March showed a 
greater increase over the February volume than 
did placements of women. Jobs filled in private 
employment by men numbered 108,000, an 
increase of more than one-fifth over the number 
in February. Women were placed in approxi- 
mately 110,000 jobs with private employers, an 
increase of 16 percent over the previous month. 
More than half the private placements of women 
were in regular jobs lasting more than a month, 
while only 47.5 percent of jobs filled by men were 
of a regular nature. Men were placed in 95.6 
percent of all jobs of a public or governmental 
nature. Applications for jobs by women totaled 
more than 398,000, an increase of 8 percent over 
February, while 942,000 applications were re- 
ceived from men, only a 2-percent rise over the 
previous month. With New York excluded, the 
number of men in the active file declined 17 
percent and the number of women 14 percent. 


Allowances and Disallowances 


Reflecting the greatly expanded volume of new 
claims received because of the beginning of new 
benefit years, new claims disposed of on first 
determination during the first quarter of 1940 
numbered more than 2.1 million, in contrast to 
the fourth quarter of 1939 when first determina- 
tions were made on 1.2 million new claims. For 
the group of States as a whole, approximately one 
out of every five claimants was ineligible for ben- 
efits, either because of insufficient earnings during 
the base period or because of failure to meet other 
qualifying requirements for compensable status. 
In more than half the States, however, this propor- 
tion was considerably higher, particularly in New 
Mexico, North Dakota, and South Carolina, 
where at least 1 out of every 3 new claims was 
disallowed on first determination. The increase 
in the proportion of disallowances in these States, 
in contrast to the 1939 experience, reflected to 
some extent the higher qualifying wages which 
their amended laws set as a condition of eligibility. 
In 16 other States, more than 1 out of every 
4 claimants was disallowed benefits by the 
initial authority. 

Insufficient wage credits constituted the prin- 
cipal reason for the disallowance of the total of 
approximately 414,000 new claims during the 
first 3 months of the year. During this period 
12 percent of all first determinations disallowed 
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benefits because of inadequate earnings. In 20 
States, however, more than 15 percent of the new 
claims were disallowed for this reason. Lack of 
employment in covered industries, evidenced by 
the absence of wage records for claimants, ac- 
counted for 7 percent of all new dispositions. In 


Chart II.—Percent of new claims disallowed on first 
determination by reason of disallowance, January 
March 1940 
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t Excludes Louisiana and Wisconsin, because data are not comparable. 
* Includes some claims not allocated for disallowance, where provision of 
State law is not comparable. 
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Table 7.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, 
and benefits paid, by States, for specified periods through March 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, ' corrected to Apr. 20, 1940] 















































































[Amounts in thousands] 
Funds available 
for benefits as of Collections * Benefits paid ¢ 
Mar. 31, 1940 
Cope Seve iz. | J anuary- 
Social Security Board Month and year March arch | March 1940 
= Meee) So benefits first Per- Gum | ——————___— 
payable centage| April Per- | lative | April | on 
Amount ? oup March centage | through Ba | centage 
Dee. 31,| Colle | Collec | 1040 | 4 oe | ee | ee |, chan 
1939 tions mount ™m Amount! from 
interest * October- October- 
Decem- | Jecem- 
ber 1939 | ber 1939 
, iccaiestichisvaseciil $1, 640,266 | +6.7 |$2, 598,473 | $2, 526,452 |$829,600 $225,000 | 7 +6.3 \sg057, 384/$448, 818 $132,155 | +533 
| 
January 1938....|  *31,003 | +11.6 50, 887 49,635 | 17,256| 4, 416.2} 19,101} 5,132|) 1,721) +071 
January 1938... 3,983 | +11.0 12, 255 12, 055 4, 109 1, 081 +10 8, 272 2, 670 | 709 +186 
January 1938___- 76, 241 +6.8 129, 077 125, 38, 465 10, 495 +8.2 | 52,836 | 20,717 6,087 | +83.9 
January 1938... 6,156 | +6.8 10, 877 10, 578 2, 871 796 —.4 4,721 1, 601 | 440 +123 
January 1938 ___. 10, 651 11.2 27, 344 26, 824 9, 701 2,660} +11.2| 16,603 6,230) 1,66 +50. 4 
January 1938_._- 2,042) —3.6 4, 670 4, 542 1, 337 205 () 1,7 | 7 332 | +1961 
January 1938....| 190,325 | +6.3 378, 565 369,321 | 114,743 | 31,088 —7.3 | 188,240 | 78,170 20,890) +87.0 
January 1939_._- 6,111 +7.0 7, 126 6, 909 2, 396 669 +13.7 1,015 799 | 304 +120.3 
January 1939....| 108,061 | +86 127, 379 123,253 | 46,257 | 12,282 +6.5 | 19,318) 15,080 | 4,412 +73.8 
January 1938. ___ 108, 378 | +12.3 246, 772 241,639 | 81,382 23,458 +18.8 | 138,394 | 53,677 12, 247 +50.8 
January 1938___. 17,946 | +9.1 21, 613 20, 878 6, 825 1,962 | +281 3, 667 1, 487 | 571 | +1063 
January 1938 _._. 17,844 | +12.0 35, 343 34,646 | 12,242 3,422 | +142) 17,499 5,525 1,608 +62.6 
January 1938... 20,420 | +11.6 33, 976 33, 174 11, 230 2, 957 +18 13,556 | 3,840 O46 +614 
-| January 1938... 18,500 | +80 30, 121 20,346 | 10,045 2,681 | +126) 11,532) 4,637 1, 408 +93.6 
January 1938... 15, 201 | +15.2 32, 276 31, 718 9, 965 2, 723 —.1 | 17,075 3, 726 | 797 +38.1 
| 
27,623 | +7.4 33, 563 $2,430 | 10,879; 2,825/ +7.0) 5,940 5,003 | 1,077) +606 
53,493 | +14.3 136, 287 133,333 | 45,744 12,143 | +10.3 | 82,704 33,704 5, 778 +114 
142,125 || +7.3 172, 962 166,960 | 56,795 15,959 | +13.8 | 30, 837 26,610 | 7,175 +44.8 
182, +5.6 210, 166 203, 579 | 68,765 19, 238 +15.0 27, 490 Ina 27, 490 10, 707 +15.7 
37,087 | +8.2 66, 261 64, 363 | 20,768 5, 283 +14 20, 224 8, 067 2, 699 +60. 2 
51,716 | +3.3 68, 319 65,284 | 13,405 2,803 | —32.0/* 16,603 | 3,838 1,481 | +106.0 
13,322 | +124 26, 854 26, 249 8, 788 2, 514 +13.6 | 13,533 4, 287 1, 120 +33.9 
13,912 | +58 18, 527 17, 988 6, 456 1, 793 +21.7 4,614 4,367 | 1,111 —25 
22,250 | +7.5 26, 455 25, 649 8, 045 2, 378 +16. 2 4, 196 3, 650 | 958 | +305 
4,250 | +1.5 7,779 7, 567 2, 233 698 | +10.2 3, 520 1, 545 | 662 | +137.4 
10,408 | +6.4 13, 739 13, 255 3, 815 1,154 +4.3 3, 331 2, 160 | 592 +35.6 
13,925 | +7.4 26, 083 25, 466 8, 613 2, 315 +13.1 12, 158 4,881 1,435 +37.9 
15,256 | +3.7 24, 664 23, 978 7,91 2, 057 +5.5 9, 408 4, 438 1, 509 +1616 
23,780 | +22 42, 954 41,929 | 14,227 3, 776 +7.4 | 19,174 7,850 | 3,416) +1786 
10,258 | +3.6 12, 272 11, 892 3, 818 1,002 | +163 2, 013 1, 519 710 | +180.0 
2,400; +.4 3, 166 3, 069 931 217; —21 766| 588 221 | +143.2 
2,958 | +6.9 3, 478 3, 355 1,101 300 —7.6 520 | Jes 126 +55.7 
7,427 | +49 9, 876 9, 587 3, 418 939 | +13.7 2,450} 2,054 634 +76.3 
14,182} +41 17, 225 16, 658 5, 137 1, 224 +4.0 3,043 | 2,249 755 +97.1 
52,772 | +7.3 60, 24 58, 334 19, 521 5,242 | +11.9 7, 432 6, 208 1,970 +46.8 
15, 515 +4.3 21, 006 2, 262 6, 519 1,720 +7.5 5, 491 | 3, 862 1, 178 +52.7 
18,078 | +62/ 29,580 23,708 | 9,006| 2514| +26/ 11,502) 5,679/ 1,561) +406 
2,781 | +1.5 4, 345 4, 205 1, 397 353 +5.4 1, 564 1, 216 329 +28.0 
48,705 | +68 71, 570 69,445 | 22,019 5, 642 +6.5 | 22,865 | 10,208/ 2,814 +0.8 
| 
2,827 | +7.7 6, 628 6,492 | 2,125 564 | +14.9/ 3,800] 1,468 379 | +19.5 
10,906 | +1.4 15, 597 15, 070 4,973 1, 305 +8.8 4, 691 3,837 | 1,226 +118.7 
2,736 | —11.3 6, 188 6, 020 1, 982 527 +1.1 3, 452 1,914 | 803 | +363.9 
Montana............_.. July 1930__._.... 6,204; —8&8 &, 405 &, 140 2, 693 702 +8. 5 2112} 192212) 1,347| +173.0 
| OS January 1938 ___. 3,497 | +6.0 8, 195 8, 026 2, 670 718 +8.8 4, 698 1, 665 | 543 +83. 4 
Rega Ile” liithnementedanss January 1939___. 2,481; —8.2 4, 176 4, 057 1, 303 302) —123 1, 604 1, 310 S41 | +1722 
SSS. January 1938....| 153,192; +24 232, 760 225,821 | 76,729 | 20,002 +1.7 | 79,568 | 46,112 17,306 +77.0 
Nevada....... January 1939.___ 1,5509| —&3 2, 761 2, 683 932 235; +5.8| 1,202 1, 040 386) +834 
SS Ce January 1938_... 7,085 | +1.6 19, 501 19, 159 5,726 1,714 +5.6 | 11,565 3, 997 1,505 | +148.2 
Washington..........._. January 1939___. 21,637 | —24 31, 253 30, 208 9, 007 2, 798 +6.3 9,616 | 7,656 3,470 | +1524 
A January 1939. 1,071 | —3.0 1, 562 1, 522 541 102; —58.0 | 492 | 422 | 142 +98. 1 
Siectinesnontecinecs January 1939... 5,362) +9.1 741 5, 561 1, 964 509 —3.2 379 360 | 93 —22.0 
1 Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in the unem t ’ fo me ney contributions plus penalties and interest from employers and 
trust fund which is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury in last contributions from employees. gures are adjusted for refunds of contribu- 
month of each quarter. tions and for dishonored contribution checks. Employer contributions of 
’ sum of balances at end of month in State clearing accoun 2.7 percent of taxable wages are collected in all States except the District of 
benefi it account, and unemployment trust fund account maintai Columbia and Michigan, where rate is 3 percent. In New York, rate is 
in the U. 8. Treasury. 3 percent for employers subject to State law but not to Federal law, and 2.7 
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general, the Southern and Southwestern States 
reported the highest proportions of disallowances 
arising out of the lack of wage records in the 
central office. Disallowances for reasons other 
than insufficient wage credits and lack of wage 
records occurred in less than 1 percent of the first 
determinations of new claims. Notably high pro- 
portions of 9 and 13 percent were reported for 
Alaska and Hawaii, respectively. Seasonal pro- 
visions limiting compensation to only certain por- 
tions of the year were responsible for the high 
proportion for Alaska. 


Status of Funds 


Contributions deposited in the first quarter of 
1940 amounted to $225 million, an increase of 6 
percent from deposits of the preceding quarter 
and of 1 percent from the same quarter a year ago. 
Benefit payments of approximately $132 million 
during the first quarter of this year showed an 
increase of 53 percent over the last quarter of 
1939. Widespread reductions in employment, 
some of which were contraseasonal, as well as the 
beginning of new benefit years for many workers, 
contributed to the sharp increase in payments. 

Although a large majority of the States showed 
increases from the last quarter of 1939 in the 
amount of collections deposited in the first quarter 
of 1940, there were considerable differences in the 
extent of the gains. Many States showed a 
smaller amount of collections deposited during the 
first quarter of 1940 than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1939, largely because of the loss of 
contributions from the railroads. The largest 
increases from the preceding quarter occurred in 
Connecticut, the District of Columbia, Florida, 





percent for those employers subject to both laws. See footnote 11 for States 
collecting employee contributions 

‘ Includes refund of $40,562,000 by Federal Government to 13 States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii collected on pay rolls for year 1936 under title IX of the Social 
Security Act. 

5 Interest represents earnings of State accounts in the unemployment trust 
fund maintained in the U. 8. Treasury. 

* Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

? Data for Vermont excluded, since State shifted from monthly to quarterly 
contribution basis as of Jan. 1, 1940. 

* Includes $2,147,000 in benefits paid in Wisconsin prior to January 1938. 

* Under provision of the Connecticut law, administrative grants equal to 
the preliminary and “liquidating’’ amount to be transferred to the railroad 
qe insurance account are to be withheld by the Social Security 
Board, and the State is permitted to withdraw from unemployment com- 
pensation funds amount necessary for administrative purposes up to amount 
so withheld. As of Mar. 31, 1940, $783,000 had been withheld. 

“ The District of Columbia, Louisiana, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Texas, West Virginia, and Wisconsin collect contributions on a monthly 
—_ The remaining States collect, either wholly or in part, on a quarterly 

asis, 

! Employee contributions of 1.5 percent of taxable wages are collected in 
Rhode Island; 1 percent in Alabama, California, Kentucky, and New Jersey; 
and 0.5 percent in Louisiana. 

Benefits first payable in July 1939. 
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Georgia, Illinois, Nebraska, and Pennsylvania, all 
of which showed increases of 15 percent or more. 


Table 8.—Ratio of benefits to collections ' for specified 
periods through March 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies,? corrected to Apr. 20, 1940] 

























Ratio (percent) of— 
Total 
Month and Benefits | Benefits 
Social Security Board | year bene- “y~ to col- | to col- yg 
region and State fits first lections lections | lections mulative 
payable | sanuary- —_ since | collec- 
1940 | March | | first | and in- 
1940 | payab terest # 
, | ees Saas 58.7 4 55.3 63.9 36.8 
Region I 
Connecticut... _... Jan. 1938 34.7 29.7 55.3 37.5 
ess an. 1938 65. 6 65.0 99.2 67.5 
Massachusetts. _. __- Jan. 1938 58.0 53.9 62.7 40.9 
New Hampshire....| Jan. 1938 55.3 55.8 73.9 43.4 
Rhode Island _--.-_._- Jan. 1938 62.2 64.2 87.9 61.0 
FRthes- ciccens Jan. 1938 162.0 52.7 14.9 37.0 
Region II 
| ee Jan. 1938 67.2 68.1 69.1 49.7 
Region III: 
0 Jan. 1939 45.4 33.3 33. 2 14.2 
New Jersey......... Jan. 1939 35.9 32.6 33.3 15.2 
Pe Ivania_-...... | Jan. 1938 52.2 66.0 80.5 56.1 
Region IV: 
District of Colum- 
eter dl | Jan. 1938 29.1 21.8 24.3 17.0 
| |” RRC | Jan. 1938 47.0 45.1 68.1 49.5 
North Carolina. --.- | Jan. 1938 32.0 34.0 56.8 39.9 
; RRND | Jan. 1938 52. 5 46.2 54.7 38.3 
West Virginia... | Jan. 1988) 20.3| 37.4 79.0 52.9 
Region V: 
Kentucky 38. 1 46.0 42.7 17.7 
Michigan... _- 47.6 73.7 116.5 60.7 
Oh 45.0 46.9 43.2 17.8 
55.7 () 52.0 13.1 
51.1 43.2 77.3 44.1 
52.8 28. 6 $42.9 24.3 
| 
44.5 48.8 77.2 9.4 
62.0 67.6 55.7 24.9 
40.3 45.4 40.4 15.9 
94.8 69. 2 74.9 45.2 
51.3 56.6 46.9 24.2 
62.0 56.7 68.4 46.6 
77.7 55.5 66.3 38.1 
90.5 55.2 63. 6 44.6 
70.8 39.8 40.9 16.4 
. 102.0 63.1 63.7 24.2 
South Dakota__.. .. Jan. 1939 42.1 33.4 36. 5 15.0 
Region IX: 
Arkansas....... ..-..-| Jan. 1939 7.6 60.1 56.0 2.8 
Kansas...........- Jan. 1939 61.7 43.8 45.7 17.7 
Missouri_......_.- | Jan. 1939 7.6 32.3 30.0 12.3 
Oklahoma.........-. Dec. 1938 68.5 59.2 69.8 26.1 
Region X 
Louisiana. -..- .| Jan. 1938 62.1 58. 6 54.2 38.9 
New Mexico. ._.-. Dec. 1938 93.1 87.1 87.3 36.0 
EE dicbbnticgdogs Jan. 1938 49.9 46.8 45.8 31.9 
Region XI | 
Arizona. ......-- Jan. 1938 7.2 | 69.1 84.4 57.3 
Colorado.........- | Jan. 1939 94.0 | 77.2 73.9 30.1 
EE sektickhnseed Sept. 1938 169.3 | 96. 5 112.7 55.8 
Moutena............ | July 1939 191.7; @ 102.3 25.1 
Utah... | Jan. 1938 75.5| 62.4 85.5 57.3 
Wyoming.._.....--. | Jan. 1939 178.9 100. 6 99.8 40.6 
Region XII | 
California.......... | Jan. 1938 86.5 60.1 49.9 34.2 
Nevadsa............./ Jan. 19390 164.0 111.6 101.6 43.5 
Oregon..............| Jan. 1038 93.1 69.8 86.3 59.0 
Washington ___- | Jan. 1939 124.6 85. 0 82.0 30.8 
Territories: 
Alaska. ........ Jan. 1939 138.8 78.0 75.7 31.5 
a .| Jan. 1939 18,2 18.3 16.1 6.6 

















1 See footnote 3, table 7. 

? See footnote 1, table 7. 

3 Comparisons between States are valid only for those States which initiated 
benefit payments at the same time. 

‘ Excludes Illinois and Montana, since benefits first became payable in 
July 1939 and hence do not cover a 12-month period. 

§’ Computed on basis of collections and benefits paid since Jan. 1, 1938. 








Smaller amounts of deposits were reported for 10 
States; Alaska, Vermont, and Wisconsin showed 
the largest decreases. The reduction in Alaska 
mainly reflected the seasonal pattern of industrial 
operations, because manufacturing activity ex- 
periences an almost complete shut-down during 
the last quarter of the year. The decrease in 
Vermont resulted from the shift from a monthly 
to a quarterly basis in the frequency of collection 
of contributions, effective January 1, 1940. The 
32-percent decline in Wisconsin was partly attrib- 
utable to lowered contribution rates resulting from 
experience rating. The decline in New York 
was due in part to the fact that the wages of many 
individuals by the fourth quarter reached or 
exceeded the $3,000 maximum amount liable for 
taxes during the year. 

With the exception of Florida and Hawaii, prac- 
tically al! States experienced pronounced increases 
in the amount of benefits paid (formerly desig- 
nated as “‘benefits charged’’) in the first quarter of 
1940, compared with the last quarter of 1939. 
For the country as a whole the amounts disbursed 
in the first quarter of this year were more than 
53 percent higher than in the preceding quarter. 
The most pronounced increase was shown for 
Idaho, where benefits in the first quarter of 1940 
were more than 3% times larger than in the fourth 
quarter of 1939. Payments more than doubled in 
14 other States, and were at least 50 percent higher 
in 17 others. It should be recognized, however, 
that these increases followed a quarter of low dis- 
bursements. Total payments for all States which 
paid benefits in both periods were nearly 7 percent 
higher in the first quarter of 1940 than in the same 
period of 1939, despite the fact that benefits to 
railroad workers have not been payable under the 
State systems since July 1939. Among the States 
in which benefits were payable in 1938, the largest 
increase over the corresponding period for 1939 
was shown for California, where payments were 78 
percent higher than in the 1939 quarter. Dis- 
bursements for California in the first quarter of 
1940 were equivalent to about one-half of the total 
paid during the entire year of 1939, and reflected 
to a considerable extent the more liberal benefit 
provisions of the amended State law. All the 18 
States which first began to pay benefits in Janu- 
ary 1939, except Kansas and South Dakota, 
showed pronounced increases, since only negligible 





Table 9.—Status of State accounts in the unemploy. 
ment trust fund, by States, fiscal year 1939-40 through 
March ! 


{In thousands] 















































Fiscal year 1939-40 through March 
Social Security Board wring “ 
region and Btate 30, 1939 | nenosits Interest with. or 
—Pe ived?) drawals |™ - . 
posnone 1?) drawal | 81, 1940 
ae eae & 
. See $1, 273, 609 $652,617 | $27, 187 |$331, 093 '$1, 622, 320 
Region I: 
Connecticut .__- 21,565 | 13,343) 490/ 24,533) 30,285 
RS enne 2, 355 3, 235 | 60 1, 705 3, 945 
Massachusetts 60,443 | 29,600 | 1, 285 | 15, 600 75, 818 
New Hampshire - - 4, 540 2, 574 100 1, 180 | 6, 034 
Rhode Island _ - - 7, 538 7, 455 171 4, 645 | 10, 519 
>is 2, 286 1, 132 50 480 2, 988 
Region II: 
New York. _.. 140, 859 | 100,416 | 3,154] 58,000] 186, 429 
Region ITI: | 
Delaware : 4, 627 1, 910 100 | 560 6, 077 
New Jersey - -- 80,566} 35,535 | 1,745 ), 925 107, 921 
Pennsylvania. . 75,767 | 62,813 | 1,666 33, 500 106, 746 
Region IV: 
District of Colum- | 
bia aks 13,153 | 5,335 | 287 1, 135 17, 640 
Maryland 10,775 | 10, 276 272| 3,675 17, 648 
North Carolina. -- 13, 641 8, 742 | 311 2, 525 20, 189 
Virginia 13, 604 7, 575 | 207 02 18, 451 
West Virginia 8,894} 7,731 | 2, 54 14, 289 
Region V: | | 
Kentucky | 21,541 | 8,215 452 2, 745 27, 463 
Michigan | 43,775 | 34, 488 865 | 26, 65 52, 478 
Ohio 113, 312 44, 336 2, 369 18, 158 141, 859 
Region VI: 
Illinois. .. 153, S85 53, 065 3, 145 29, 000 181, 005 
Indiana -- 27, 165 15, 688 | 608 6, ¢ 36, 811 
Wisconsin. . 43, 405 10, 059 | 881 3, OF 51, 205 
Region VII: 
Alabama... | 9,3 6, 759 209 3, 150 
Florida__......- 12, ! 4,810 237 2 13, 709 
Georgia " — 17, ! 6, 000 357 2, ux 21. 324 
Mississippi... | 3, 2! 2,010 72 1, 107 4, 232 
South Carolina : &, 982 2, 700 | 176 1, 550 10, 308 
Tennessee | 10,636 | 6, 490 231 3, 789 13, 568 
Region VIII: 
lowa 11, 784 6, 075 253 2 15, 142 
Minnesota. 17, 324 11, 381 401 23, 556 
Nebraska roe | 8, 100 3, 095 | 175 1, 240 10, 130 
North Dakota | 1, 974 720 | 42) § "0 2, 337 
South Dakota | 2, 235 870 49 { ), 960 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas 786 2, 753 5 l 7, 334 
Kansas 3 11, 534 3, 832 244 1, & 14, 107 
Missouri... . , 41, 307 14, 625 882 | 4,72 52, 280 
Oklahoma..... 12, 849 4, 960 | 267 | 2, 63t 15, 446 
Region X: re 
Louisiana - - --- 13, 644 7, 504 | 288 3, OOM 17, 536 
New Mexico 2,515} 1,075 | 50 “ 2, 775 
Texas. . 37,562 | 17,388 R02 7, 254 48, 502 
Region XI: bi 
Arizona -._. | 2, OR6 1, 618 45 97 ). 779 
Colorado... -. 0, 437 3,777 | 192 2, 5&4 10, 856 
ET 2,327 | 1,553 51 ] 2, 581 
Montana | 6, 049 2, 07. 117 2, 2 6, 036 
Utah 2, 5AS | 2, 005 58 1, 24 3, S88 
Wyoming . 2,304; 961 47 160 2, 352 
Region XII: | | 
California...........| 124,084 | 58,955 | 2,638 | 33, 850 151, 827 
Nevada..___. | 1,561 714 | 30 | 805 1, 500 
Oregon ; | 6, 478 4, 209 | 139 | 2,925 7, #1 
Washington 19, 047 8, 075 304 5, 70 21, 816 
Territories: 
Alaska 820 502 18 oR) 1, 060 
Ee 4, 005 1, 513 S6 345 5, 259 





! Federal contributions from employers have been collectible in all States 
since Jan. 1, 1936. Employee contributions on wages earned are also required 
by Alabama, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island. For data for fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, see the Bullelin, August 
1939, p. 79. 

2 Interest is received at end of each quarter of fiscal year. 

* Under provision of the Connecticut law, administrative grants equal to 
preliminary and “liquidating’’ amount to be transferred to the railroad 
unemployment insurance account are to be withheld by the Social Security 
Board, and the State is permitted to withdraw from unemployment compen- 
sation funds the amounts necessary for administrative purposes, up to the 
amount so withheld. As of Mar. 31, 1940, $783,000 had been withheld. 


Source: U. S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. 
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amounts were paid in the initial month of benefit 
payments last year. In Montana, which first 
began to pay benefits in July 1939, the amount of 
disbursements in the first quarter of 1940 nearly 
doubled that paid during the last 6 months of 
1939. 

As indicated above, collections exceeded benefit 
payments, so that there was an increment of $93 
million to the funds available for benefits, exclu- 
sive of interest. At the end of the first quarter of 
1940, more than $1.6 billion was available for 
benefits, an increase of nearly 7 percent over the 
amount available at the end of 1939. The largest 
relative increases in funds available for benefits— 
15 and 14 percent, respectively—were shown for 
West Virginia and Michigan. Increases of 10 
percent or more occurred in seven other States. 
On the other hand, reductions were reported by 
seven States, four of which were in the Mountain 
area. For all States combined, approximately 59 
cents was paid in benefits for each $1 of collections 
in the first quarter of 1940. Montana disbursed 
almost $2 for each $1 in contributions received 
during the first quarter of this year, and disburse- 
ment ratios of only slightly lower proportions were 
shown for Idaho, Nevada, and Wyoming. Others 
in which disbursements exceeded collections were 
Alaska, North Dakota, Vermont, and Washington. 
The high rate of outgo in relation to income shown 
for Vermont was due largely to the shift in the 
frequency of collection of contributions. In 
eight other States, 75 cents or more in benefits 
was paid for each $1 received. As of the end of 
March, Idaho, Michigan, Montana, and Nevada 
had paid more benefits than had been received in 
collections since benefits were first payable. 


Industrial, Occupational, and Age Classifi- 
cation of Placements, October-December 
1939 


Placements made by public employment offices 
during the fourth quarter of 1939 continued in 
general the trends of the periods immediately 
preceding. The number of jobs filled remained at 
new high levels as compared with the volumes of 
previous years, and placements with private 
employers became even more predominantly the 
major field of activity of the public employment 
offices. Complete placements during the quarter 
numbered 921,000 with approximately 793,000 
on jobs in private employment. These placements 
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Table 10.—All placements of men and women made by 
public employment services, by major industrial 
groups, October-December 1939 









































Men Women 
Percent- Percent- 
age age 
Industrial group Per- | change Per- | change 
Num.- |centage} from | Num-|centage| from 
ber | distri- |October-| ber | distri- |October- 
bution| De- bution; De- 
cember cember 
1938 1938 
Total_..............|546,977| 100.0 +65. 0/373, 903) 100.0) +48.7 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
AR 3 oS 83,922) 15.3) +28. 5) 10,046 2.7; +19.6 
Extraction of minerals__ _- 7, 253 13) +40.3 77, @ +6.9 
Building and construc- 
Se patatae 144,824) 26.5) —35.6 362 al —2.4 
eee fs 6.9 +20.8 287 -l| +70.8 
, _. eee 106,902} 19.6) —45.4 75} ©) —63.1 
Manufacturing. __...___.- 108, 827 19.9} -+-41.8) 63,315) 16.9| +629 
Professional, commercial, 
and mechanical services_| 30,677 5.6) +38.4) 16, 416 4.4, +419 
Distribution. . 56,605) 10.4) +76.7| 75,482) 20.2) +-75.0 
Personal service, hotels, 
restaurants, ete________- 80, 329 14.7 +47. 0/203, 757; 54.5) +39.6 
Governmental service ---| 8,824 1.6 —3.7| 1,684 -5| +418 
Transportation, commu- 
nication and public 
utilities ___ -----| 16, 639) 3.0) +340 911 2 +59. 0 
w ork-relief Projects. Sie | 9, 031 1.7] —51.0) 1,843 .5| +46.6 
Unspecified . - bate 465 (}) | —3L3 10) (4) —81.1 
| i 








1 Less than 0.1 percent. 


in private jobs were not only the highest propor- 
tion—86 percent—of total placements for any 
quarter but were the highest total ever reported 
in any quarter. During the preceding quarter 
private placements represented only 77 percent 
of total complete placements and during the 
fourth quarter of 1938 only 71 percent. Private 
placements in October reached the highest volume 
for any single month since the employment office 
system was established in July 1933; November 
and December placements exceeded those for the 
same months of previous years. In addition, 
221,000 supplemental placements were made, 
principally with private employers and the major 
portion in agriculture. 

There were interesting developments in the 
type of placements made by the public employ- 
ment offices. Private placements displayed great- 
est gains in industries in which public employment 
office activities have not been most generally 
utilized, particularly in the fields of manufacturing 
and sales employment, while development of 
placement opportunities in private building and 
construction continued. Occupationally, the most 
pronounced gains in placements of men were in 
the white-collar and skilled group, while for 
women the greatest improvement was shown in 
the placement of production workers and sales 
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employees. Again the number of jobs filled for 
women increased more rapidly than for men, and 
placements for juniors showed somewhat more 
rapid progress than for applicants as a whole. 
Placements in the youngest age group showed the 
most rapid increase for any group of males, while 
the rate of increase for females in the youngest 
group was above average. 

Texas, with a volume of almost 100,000, 
reported the largest number of complete place- 
ments, followed by New York with 72,000 and 
California with 62,000 placements. Three other 
States—Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois—report- 
ed more than 40,000 placements during the 
quarter. These 6 States combined accounted for 
39 percent of all complete placements. 

The 128,000 public placements included all 
complete placements made in any governmental 
or public employment, including placements on 
public building and construction and on work- 
relief projects. Of the total public placements, 7 
percent were assignments to work-relief projects, 
a slightly smaller portion were placements in 
regular governmental service—local, State, or 
Federal—and the balance represented jobs filled 
in public building and construction. 

Placements of men numbered 547,000, and those 
of women totaled 374,000. As in previous periods, 
this represents a further extension in the pro- 
portion of jobs filled by women. Placements of 
men were only 5 percent above the level of the 
same quarter one year earlier, while placements 
of women were 49 percent greater. In six States— 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, [Illinois, 
Indiana, New Jersey, and New York—placements 
of women outnumbered placements of men. Much 
of the relatively greater gain for women is attribu- 
table to the reduction in the number of placements 
made in public building and construction, in 
which practically all jobs were filled by men. 
Even in private jobs, however, the rate of increase 
for women was slightly higher than for men. In 
the last quarter of 1938, more than 67 percent of 
all placements were of men; a year later the 
proportion had dropped to 59 percent. 

Placements of men during the quarter were most 
numerous in the building and construction indus- 
try, despite sharp declines from the previous 
quarter because of seasonal factors. The most 
marked gains from the same quarter of 1938 for 
placements of men, however, occurred in the fields 


Table 11.—Private placements of men and women made 
by public employment services, by major occupa. 
tional groups, October-December 1939 
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Men Women 
—— 
Per- | Percent- Per- | Percent. 
0. at cent- age | cent- age 
ecupational group — age change | 4m.| age | change 
ber d from ber | dis- from 
tri- |October- |} tri- |October- 
bu- | Decem- | bu- | Decem- 
tion ber 1938 | tion | ber 1938 
Totel...............1422, 20) 100.0) +41. 81370, 301) 100.0) +4R9 
Professional and kindred 
Cae ee 1.4 +3.4) 2,146) 6) —10.2 
Salespersons..............| 22, 400 5.3} +58. 4] 56,196) 15.2) +662 
Clerical workers... .......- 15, 038: 3.5) +74.8) 26, 487 7.2) +655.3 
Service workers._...._. 73, 318 7.4) +49. 0) 208, 966 56. 4 +39.7 
Craftsmen.........._. | 53,254) 126) +655.4| 7,736 | +524 
Production workers... | 73,810} 17.5) +29.6) 47,718 12.9) +856 
Physical-labor workers. __| 177, 77 42.1} +38.8) 20, 907) 61 +408 
J ns i dieptdanserese 741 2 —9. 145) ( |} —361 





| Less than 0.1 percent. 


of distribution, personal service, and manufactur- 
ing. Almost 109,000 placements, one-fifth of 
the total, were made in manufacturing, the highest 
number ever reported in any 3-month period and 
the second largest field of placement for men 
during the quarter. In 11 States, including all 
States in the East North Central area, it was the 
predominant field. While, in general, placements 
of men were only 5 percent above the same 
quarter of 1938, placements in manufacturing 
were 42 percent higher. Most rapid expansion 
occurred in the field of distribution, including both 
wholesale and retail trades. Here the nearly 
57,000 placements, accounting for more than 10 


percent of total male complete placements, were 
about 77 percent above the level of the corre- 
sponding period a year earlier. In Florida jobs 
in sales work were the major field of placements of 
men. 

Outstanding improvement was also reported for 
placements in personal service, hotels and res- 


taurants, and similar employment. These ac- 
counted for 15 percent of all jobs filled by men and 
increased 47 percent above the volumes of the 
previous year, when they accounted for slightly 
more than 10 percent of male placements. In one 
agency—the District of Columbia—more men 
were placed in jobs of this type than in any other 
field. Although of relatively minor importance, 


constituting only 3 percent of the total, placements 
of men in transportation, communication, and 
public-utilities employment increased one-third 


in volume from the corresponding quarter in 1938. 
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Table 12.—Private placements of men and women made 
by public employment services, by age groups, 
October-December 1939 














Men | Women 
| Percent-| Percent- 
, — | Per- age | Per- age 
Age group (years) Num. | cent: | change Num. | cent: | change 
“ber |*8edis-| from ber /##edis-| from 
| tribu- | October- | tribu- | October- 
tion | Decem- | tion | Decem- 
| ber 1938 | | ber 1938 
| 
a “| -———| ———E 
Total 422,220) 100.0 +41. 8 370, 301 | 100.0 +48.9 
Under 20 49, 611 11.8 +52. 5) 71, 089 19.2 +51.9 
2-24. 91,426! 21.6) +44.3] 88,377) 23.9) +49.9 
25-34. . 120, 315 28.5 +39. 6) 04, 438 25. 6| +51.9 
35-44 80, 948 19.2 +37.9) 66, 837 18.0) +44.7 
a... 53,508) 12.7| +381) 36,788) 9.9) +425 
a 22,476) 5.3) +47.7/) 11,463} 3.1) 444.4 
65 and over 3, 830 9 +33.4) 1,203 3 +53. 4 
Unspecified 106; () tt.) 106) (*) +53. 6 





1 Less than 0.1 percent 


The building and construction industry, with 
145,000 placements of men, accounted for more 
than one-fourth of all male placements. In both 
the preceding quarter and in the same quarter of 
1938, however, this industry had accounted for 
well over one-third of the placements of men. The 
decline has been entirely confined to public build- 
ing and construction, which is dependent on pub- 
lic-works activities. Placements on public con- 
struction projects declined more than 45 percent 
from the level of the 1938 period, while those in 
private construction increased 30 percent and ac- 
counted for 7 percent of all male placements. In 
23 States building and construction was the group 
in which most placements of men were made. 

Third in importance in the placements of men 
were those made in agriculture, forestry, and fish- 
ing. Although, because of seasonal factors, the 
84,000 jobs in this field showed a sharp decline 
from the number in the previous quarter, they in- 
creased 29 percent above the total for the same 
quarter of last year and in 13 States constituted 
the major field in which men were placed. These 
complete placements made in agriculture, how- 
ever, represent only a portion of the service ren- 
dered in this field, since a very large portion of all 
supplemental placements is made in farm work. 
Reports on the number of supplemental farm 
placements were available during the quarter 
from only 18 States; in these States over 152,000 
such placements were made. 

A comparison of placements for women with 
those made in the last quarter of 1938 indicates 
that the most significant improvement occurred 
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in the distribution trades. Placements in saies 
jobs reached large volumes in practically all 
States, and in Washington such jobs constituted 
the largest single field of placements of women. 
More than 75,000 sales jobs were filled, approxi- 
mately 20 percent of total placements of women. 
This number was a gain of 75 percent above the 
level of the corresponding period in the previous 
year. There was also a sharp increase in relative 
importance from the third quarter of 1939, reflect- 
ing the influence of the holiday season. Marked 
improvement was also found in placements in 
manufacturing, which numbered 17 percent of 
total placements of women and were 63 percent 
above the volume of a year earlier. This activity 
was the principal source of placements for women 
in Florida and Oregon. The largest number of 
jobs for women filled through public employment 
offices continued to be in personal service, hotels, 
restaurants, and similar employment; in 47 
States such jobs for women were more numerous 
than any other type. This field, however, has 
deciined in relative importance during recent 
periods. In the third quarter of 1939, 59 percent 
of the jobs filled by women were in this group 
compared with 55 percent in the last quarter. 
Occupationally, the most notable improvement 
in private placements of men was in clerical jobs, 
followed by placements in sales occupations and 
in the skilled crafts, all of which showed rates 
of increase above the general average for men. 
Placements of men in the white-collar group, 
however, remained relatively restricted. Despite 
the 75-percent increase above the total for the 
same quarter of 1938 in placements in clerical 
jobs and the 58-percent increase in sales jobs, 
only slightly more than 10 percent of all place- 
ments of men were made in these fields and in 
professional pursuits. Placements in these fields 
during the preceding quarter accounted for only 
8 percent of private placements of men and for 
nearly 10 percent in the same quarter of 1938. 
One-eighth of all private placements of men 
during the quarter were in skilled-crafts jobs. 
Placements in these occupations were 55 percent 
above the totals reported a year earlier, whereas 
the general gain in private placements of men 
was 42 percent. Declines in relative importance 
in placements in production and semiskilled 
occupations and in physical-labor work occurred, 
on the other hand, although the latter category 
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remained the largest single occupational group in 
which placements were made. Semiskilled and 
production jobs accounted for 17.5 percent of 
placements, compared with 19 percent in the 
similar 1938 quarter. Although physical-labor 
jobs comprised 42 percent of male placements 
with private employers, the 178,000 jobs filled in 
this group represented both an actual as well as 
a relative decline from the third quarter of 1939 
9 and a less-than-average increase above the fourth 
quarter of 1938. Placements of men in service 
occupations increased at slightly more than the 
average rate. 

The largest increases in placements of women 
according to occupation were in semiskilled pro- 
duction jobs, reflecting improvement in opportun- 
ities for placement in manufacturing through the 
public employment offices. Such jobs constituted 
one-eighth of all placements of women and in- 
creased 86 percent above the number in the 
comparable period of 1938. Placements of women 
in sales jobs also increased strikingly. With more 
than 56,000 placements, sales jobs were relatively 
twice as important in placements of women as in 
the previous quarter and were 66 percent above 
the totals for the same 3 months of 1938. Place- 
ments of women in service occupations accounted 
for more than half the total placements of women 
but declined in relative importance. 





Only moderate changes occurred in the age dis. 
tribution of persons placed. As in the preceding 
quarter, the greatest concentration of placements 
of men in private jobs—62 percent—was in the 
group aged less than 35 years. One-third of the 
male placements were of workers under 25, and 
the group aged 25-34 years was only slightly 
smaller. Reflecting intensification of junior place- 
ment activity, greatest increases over the last 
quarter of 1938 were found in the group of regis- 
trants less than 20 years of age. Placements of 
men aged 55-64 also showed greater-than-average 
gains above last years’ placements but accounted 
for a slightly smaller proportion of male place- 
ments than in the third quarter of 1939. 


Placements of women showed a much closer 
concentration in the younger age groups than did 
those of men; one-fifth of all complete placements 
of women were for women less than 20 vears old, 
69 percent were for those aged less than 35, and 
87 percent were for women aged less than 45. 


Placements of women in the age groups under 35 
showed slightly greater-than-average increases 
above the fourth quarter of 1938. Although the 
group of women aged over 65 showed the highest 
rate of increase for any age bracket, the group 
included only 1,200 placements, only 0.3 per- 
cent of all placements of women during the 
quarter. 
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RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE * 


In the 4 weeks ended March 29, 1940, the 
regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board 
received 140,326 claims for railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance (table 1), an increase of about 2 
percent over the claims receipts in the 4-week 
period ended March 1. This increase, however, 
is traceable entirely to the exceptionally high 
volume of claims in the first weeb. of the month. 
The claims load in the other March weeks was 
substantially the same as in February. 

The decline in the receipt of applications for 
certificate of benefit rights which began in Jan- 
uary continued through March. During the latter 
month only about 1,600 employees per week filed 
applications for a determination of benefit rights 
on the basis of earnings in 1938. The continuous 
decline in applications was reflected in a drop in 
the number of certificates of waiting-period credit 
issued, as well as in a reduction in the initial certifi- 
cations for benefit payment. The average weekly 
number of waiting-period certificates issued in 
March was about 2,100 as compared with 2,400 
in February and 4,500 in January. The weekly 
number of initial benefit certifications decreased 
from 3,123 in February to 2,017 in March. 

In the 4-week period in March, 115,333 claims 
were certified for benefit payments. The March 
average of over 28,800 per week shows a small 
*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 


Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Appli- 
cations for certificate of benefit rights and claims 
received, certificates of waiting-period credit issued, 
and benefit payments certified, June 1939-March 1940 














Certif-| Benefit payments 
icates certified 

Ap- of 

plica- | Claims | wait- 

Period te | received) ing- Aver- 

ebeed od | Num- Total age 
credit | ber amount a- 
issued 

Cumulative through 














Mar. 29, 1940 _|194, 160) 1, 108, 006] 171, 016/746, 598/$11, 188, 159]$14..99 
Cumulative through| | 
Mar. 1, 1940...._-- 187, 750| 967, 680] 162, 497/631, 265| 9, 474, 007| 15.01 
Mar. 2-Mar. 29, 1940.__.| 6,410) 140,326} 8, 519/115, 33) 1,714, 152] 14.86 
Week ended: ; 
Mar.8................| 2,066} 38,424) 2,002] 31,566] 460, 743] 14.88 
Mar. 15...__.......-...| 1,612] 35,687] 2.738] 28,974] 418, 721| 14 45 
CeCe 1,455! 35, 187| 1,945) 28,455] 431, 088) 15. 15 


1 
Mar. 20........ rinaneid 1,277} 31,128) 1,834) 26, 338 394, 600) 14. 98 











Weekly averages: | 
Period ended Sept. 1, 
1939 ! 

















cine 8,965) 26,151) 8, 158) 12, 838 191, 372| 14.91 
Sept. 2-Sept. 29........| 2,457] 27,961) 3, 735) 21, 737 317, 349) 14.60 
Sept. 30-Oct. 27. ...... 2,223; 21,223) 2,061) 15, 658 233, 302) 14.90 
Oct. 28-Dee, 1........ 4,253} 20,412) 2,759) 14, 175 217, 466) 15. 34 
Dec. 2-Dec. 29 .....| 5,284) 28,447) 4,964) 18, 783 284, 493) 15. 15 
Dec. 30, 1939-Feb. 2, 
eee 3,780, 36,357) 4,516) 26,803 403, 214) 15. 04 
Feb. 3-Mar. 1.........| 2,279) 34,488) 2,415) 27, 960 422, 607| 15.12 
Mar. 2-Mar. 29......-- 1,603; 35,082) 2,130) 28, 833 428, 538] 14. 86 
| | t 


i ! 





1 Number of weeks used to obtain weekly averages for period ended Sept. 
1, 1939, is as follows: for applications, 11 (June 16-Sept. 1); for claims and 
certificates of waiting-period credit, 9 (July 1-Sept. 1); for benefit payments, 
7 Guly 16-Sept. 1). 


increase over the February figure of 27,950. This 
increase was accounted for entirely by a slight rise 
in the number of claims received and a minor 
reduction in the number of claims certified for 
waiting-period credit. Of the benefit certifica- 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Average benefit payment, average daily benefit amount, and average 
number of compensable days of unemployment for benefit certifications, July 1939-March 1940 ' 





All certifications 


Certifications with 8 compensable days 


| Certifications a ~ 1-7 compensable 


























ays 
— | po | Average a. BF Percent of | Average | Average | Average | Average x... FP 
oy daily bene-| compensable | ‘tal certifi- | benefit | daily bene-| benefit | daily bene-| om le 
payment | St amount | “hors cations payment | fit amount} payment | fit amount i. 
es | | |- il 
July 16-Sept. 1 $14. 91 $2.31 6. 45 87.7 $18. 49 $2.31 $9.97 $2.31 4.32 
Sept. 2-Sept. 29 14.600 2. 31 6.30 =. = - : 4 . = te 4.13 
Sept. 30-Oct. 27 14.90 2.2 6.48 . q 4 5 4% 
Oct. 28-Dee. 1 z | 15.34 2. 26 6.72 63.2 18. 15 2.27 10. 19 2. 25 4.51 
Dec. 2-Dec. 29 15. 15 2.23 | 6. 82 as a. x a2 4 Ht 4. 58 
Dec. 30-Feb. 2 | 15. 04 223 6. 30 .8 ° 2.3 . 4.58 
Feb. 3-Mar. 1 15. 12 2.23 6.54 65.7 17. 75 2. 22 10. 40 2.26 4.60 
Mar. 2-Mar. 29 | 14. 86 2.24 6.71 63. 4 17. 68 2. 21 10. 19 2. 28 4.47 
Week ended: 
Mar. 8 , 14. 88 2.24 6.74 64.6 17. 76 2.22 10. 17 2.29 4.44 
Mar. 15 14. 45 2. 25 6.48 60.1 17. 68 2. 21 9.74 2. 33 4.18 
Mar, 22. 15. 15 2.22 6. 83 65. 2 17. 60 2.20 10. 51 2.26 4.65 
Mar. 29 | 14. 98 2.27 | 6.79 63.9 | 17.7 2. 22 10. 39 2.24 464 











1 All data except average benefit payment for all certifications are based on 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each regional office. 
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tions in March, 3,641 were for last payments to 
claimants who have exhausted their rights in the 
current benefit year. By March 29, 14,334 bene- 
ficiaries, or 10 percent of the total of 143,385, had 


Table 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 
and amount of benefit payments certified, by State 
of residence of beneficiary, Mar. 2-29, 1940 ' 











State Number Amount 
ES eee a ee eet 115, 333 $1, 714, 152 
Se ee See OOF 12, 221 
es emma 246 3, 781 
I atm 1,809 26, 814 
ee adéabndnéenees 5, 944 04, 213 
I eaad 3, 040 46, 515 
ee ec A ae 578 9, 111 
clean ok oanncceseewtewettecacts 95 1, 501 
TELS GALLE II 156 2, 429 
a o ceinnneeedinies 809 11, 879 
an bcenetaswess 744 11, 670 
ee 1, 251 19, 410 
| *- Sua abe Sa aN eee 9, 361 140, 030 
i  ceeiiond 3, 105 44, 085 
EL RE SARS A aR Re NN: 4,412 65, 466 
SS ES ISS 4, 522 66, 316 
i a ceeiialiadd 1, 447 21, 253 
EE RR EE ET: 1, 266 15, 271 
| OES ER a a aa 1,120 17, 125 
naa rocecnmmeoiuninintnnlibtionace 608 8,717 
i ARIS AS A Aa 1,060 16, 363 
EE ee 2, 472 38, 070 
SSSR Sey 7, 3Al 107, 848 
Mississippi__ 759 12, 037 
8 II CE Se eS See aes 5, 241 77, 930 
em niesiidinibae 2, 422 37, 629 
EI Tae 4,070 60, 333 
ee ssamnenetindecamnne 367 5, 867 
Ra RR RE ES: 206 2, 733 
Rd RS SES 1, 653 24, 785 
EE Rae ate 648 10, 046 
8 eS ee 9, 275 126, 634 
EE i aR, ar aia 703 19, 750 
an... eense ceecesibanait 2, 075 31,017 
5, 798 88, 934 
i enaccailons 1, 527 23, 047 
ET a TR TT 1, 342 20, 199 
ee icc ot inci emaipdadbe sition 7, 135 94, 648 
i ne esitins 286 4, 845 
NARITA IS eR a aS 447 6, 820 
SSRIS 1,035 15, 546 
EAE EE a ST 1, 146 16, 228 
8 Ee AR eR CS 3, 904 57,799 
ER ile ine a ctithiedndintinenecednsnsanane 1, 623 24, 902 
Verment i adthedhndinndsinnibinasuenbndmenacunetiie 377 5, 258 
ee 995 14, 032 
Wat Viana. tt ET EE a. 2, 849 42,375 
I ccpbemamia 1,005 14, 483 
tile iid ionic mnaablnn cin snamenns 4,175 64, 727 
TRL ed a 1,477 23, 908 
Outside continental United States... =. 503 7, 552 











! Based on 20- t sample of benefit certificati 
—— ' percen ions for each day in each 





been certified for the maximum amount of benefits 
to which they were entitled in the benefit year. 

The amount of benefits certified in March was 
over $1.7 million. The average per certification, 
applying to a 15-day period with 8 or more days 
of unemployment, was $14.86, a drop of 1.7 per- 
cent from the February average. As shown in 
table 2, based on a 20-percent sample, the fall in 
the average is due mainly to a decline in the dura- 
tion of unemployment. This change is reflected 
both in a decrease in the proportion of beneficiaries 
with 8 compensable days in the half month and 
in a decrease in the average number of compensa- 
ble days for the other beneficiaries. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that the 
claimants with initial benefit certifications in 
March had daily benefit amounts considerably 
higher than other beneficiaries. The average daily 
benefit rate for the initial certifications was $2.37, 
for other beneficiaries who did not exhaust their 
benefit rights $2.23, and for the beneficiaries with 
last certifications in March $2.19. Most of the 
claimants with initial certifications were probably 
train-and-engine-service employees, the group 
which showed the greatest reduction in employ- 
ment between the middle of February and the 
middle of March according to the wage statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. On the 
other hand, the beneficiaries with last certifica- 
tions included a large proportion of employees with 
lower base-year wages and hence with a smaller 
amount of employment in 1938. Since these em- 
ployees were also most exposed to the hazard of 
unemployment after the end of 1938, they had 
exhausted their benefit rights within a shorter 
period of time than the other employee groups. 

In table 3 the number of benefit certifications 
and the amount of benefits for the 4 weeks ended 
March 29 is shown by State of residence of the 
beneficiary. The figures are calculated from a 
tabulation of a 20-percent sample of certifications 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


EXPENDITURES PER INHABITANT FOR THE SPECIAL TYPES OF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND GENERAL RELIEF IN 1939 


Of the various public programs providing aid 
to needy families and persons, four are admin- 
istered by the State or local governments: Old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to 
the blind, and general relief. In States adminis- 
tering the special types of public assistance under 
the Social Security Act, payments to recipients 
are financed in part from Federal funds. On the 
other hand, payments for general relief are 
financed entirely from State and/or local funds. 

Comparison of the total amounts spent for the 
various types of assistance in the several States 
cannot readily be made because of the marked 
differences in the size of State populations. In 
order to facilitate such comparisons, total expendi- 
tures are expre sed in terms of the amount spent 
per inhabitant for each of the four types of assist- 
ance in 1939 (table 1 and chart I). 

During 1939 expenditures per inhabitant for 
general relief in the continental United States 
amounted to $3.73, to $3.33 for old-age assistance, 
to 89 cents for aid to dependent children, and to 
17 cents for aid to the blind. Marked variation 
exists in the rates for the individual States,’ 
which are influenced by a number of variable 
factors, including the extent of State and local 
financial support, the length of time the various 
programs have been in operation, eligibility re- 
quirements, administrative practices, and public 
attitudes toward the problem of assisting persons 
in need. 

For all States combined the amount spent per 
inhabitant for general relief was higher than that 
expended for old-age assistance, but in most 
States larger amounts were spent for old-age 
assistance, and in a number of States payments 
for aid to dependent children were also higher. 
State rates for general relief payments per inhabi- 
tant ranged from 3 cents in Mississippi to $9.46 
in New York. The median rate of $1.61 was 
markedly below the national rate of $3.73, be- 


! Discussion includes 48 States and District of Columbia, but not Alaska 
and Hawaii. 
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cause the latter was heavily weighted by the 
relatively high expenditures in relation to popula- 
tion in the most populous States. For only 11 
States was the amount spent per inhabitant for 
general relief higher than the rate for all States 
combined, and in 17 States less than $1 per 
inhabitant was expended for this type of assistance. 

All 49 States administered old-age assistance 
under the Social Security Act in 1939. Expendi- 
tures per inhabitant ranged from 57 cents in 
Virginia to $12.91 in Colorado, with a median rate 
of $2.90. Larger amounts per inhabitant were 
spent for old-age assistance than for general relief 
in 39 States. Of the 17 States with per inhabitant 
expenditures of less than $1 for general relief, only 
5 spent less than $1 per inhabitant for old-age 
assistance. In 28 States the amount spent per 
inhabitant for old-age assistance exceeded the 
combined rates for the other assistance programs. 

In 1939 aid to dependent children was adminis- 
tered under State plans approved by the Social 
Security Board in 41 States. In addition, some 
assistance to dependent children was administered 
without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nevada, 
South Dakota, and Texas. The amounts spent 
per inhabitant ranged from less than 1 cent in 
Mississippi and Texas to $2.48 in Utah, with a 
median rate of 91 cents. In the country as a 
whole the amount spent for general relief was more 
than 4 times as great as that for aid to dependent 
children, but in 15 States larger sums were 
expended per inhabitant for aid to dependent 
children. Although the national expenditure rate 
for old-age assistance was almost 4 times that for 
aid to dependent children, the several States 
differed greatly in the relative amounts spent per 
inhabitant for these two programs. In 9 States 
the rates for old-age assistance were less than 
twice those for aid to dependent children. 

During 1939 assistance to the blind was ad- 
ministered under the Social Security Act in 41 
States and under State laws without Federal 
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' Bee table 1 


t Lees than 1 cent 








participation in Illinois, Missouri, Nevada, Penn- 
sylvania, and Rhode Island.? Expenditure rates 
—— 


1 Rhode Island’s plan for aid to the blind was approved by the Social 
No payments were made in 1939 in Dela- 
ware and Texas, and information on the status of the program in Kentucky 


Security Board in January 1940. 


is not available. 


California. 


varied from 1 cent in Rhode Island to 61 cents in 
The median rate of 10 cents was much 
less than the 17-cent national rate, which was 
influenced greatly by large expenditures in several 
of the most populous States. 


Table 1.—Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients of the special types of public assistance and 
to general relief cases in the continental United States, and amount per inhabitant, by States, calendar year 1939 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 25, 1940] 





Social Security Board region and State 


Total... 
Region I: 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Region IT: 
New York 
Region III 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Region IV 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Region V: 
Kentucky 

















Michigan 
Ohio 

Region VI: 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 

Region VII 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 

Region VIII 
Iowa 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 

Region IX 
Arkansas 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 

Region X 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Texas 

Region XI: 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana | 
Utah 


Wyoming 
Region XII 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon -| 

_ TRE Se | 






































! Figures do not represent total cost of any pro 
cost of administration and of hospitalization and 


estimated and subject to revision. 


* Based on total population as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. 8. Bureau 


of the Census. 


+ Figures represent payments from Federal, State, and local funds for pro- 
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Obligations incurred for (in thousands)— Amount per inhabitant ? for— 
Aid to Aid to 
Old-age 2 Aid to the General Old-age Aid to the General 
assistance yg blind relief assistance dopeneent blind relief 
3 $430, 667 3 $114, 955 3 $20, 439 $481, 723 $3. 33 $0. 89 $0.17 $3. 73 
5, 043 818 66 6, 878 2.90 47 . 04 3. 95 
3, O11 620 343 2, 760 3. 52 7 . 40 3.22 
27, 003 7, 459 306 22, 093 6. 10 1. 69 .07 4.99 
1, 211 225 8&5 2, 350 2. 37 44 17 4.61 
1, 454 625 8 3, 540 2.18 .92 . 01 5. 20 
1, 031 160 37 779 2. 69 . 42 .10 2.03 
32, 447 21,011 792 122, 627 2. 50 1. 62 . 06 9. 46 
350 182 444 1.34 . | eer * 1.70 
6, 927 3, 951 172 18, 321 1. 59 .91 . 04 4.22 
20, 601 10, 984 4, 464 93, 316 2.02 1.08 44 9.17 
997 477 67 514 1. 59 . 76 a . 82 
3, 683 2, 851 165 2, 575 2.19 1.70 .10 1. 53 
3, 809 1, 483 346 433 1.12 .42 .10 -12 
1, 550 309 130 983 . 57 et . 05 . 36 
2, 830 1,715 157 1, 619 1. 52 . 92 .08 . 87 
4, 686 116 () 536 1. 60 . 04 (4) .18 
15, 530 6, 118 215 17, 836 3. 22 1. 27 . 04 3. 69 
31,791 | 4, 907 930 20, 40¢ 4.72 73 .14 3.03 
30, 716 | 2, 016 2, 460 48, 433 3. 90 . 6 31 6.15 
12, 950 | 5, 470 585 8, 326 3. 73 1. 57 me 2.40 
11, 975 | 5, 157 542 12, 406 4.09 1. 76 .19 4.24 
1, 917 | 837 56 250 66 29 02 .09 
5, 669 | 879 373 709 3. 39 . 53 22 .42 
2,711 | Ysa 134 426 . 88 . 32 . 04 .14 
1,73 s 49 51 . 85 (5) .02 . 03 
2, 253 805 lll 2s4 1.20 .43 . 06 15 
3, 924 2, 148 229 321 1.36 .74 .08 ll 
12, 497 744 384 6, 207 4.90 .29 15 2.43 
16, 401 3, 252 252 12, 653 6. 18 1.23 .09 4.77 
5, 126 1, 472 144 1, 405 3. 76 1.08 -ll 1.03 
1, 7! 805 30 955 2.49 LM4 . 04 1.35 
3, 205 380 47 838 4.76 . 55 .07 1.21 
1, 248 390 49 220 . 61 .19 .02 ll 
5, 397 | 1,949 255 3, 445 2. 90 1. 05 .i4 1.85 
17, 120 | 2, 402 1, 088 4, 374 4.29 .60 -27 1.10 
14, 900 2, 535 383 708 5. 85 1.00 15 a.) 
3, 878 | 2, 842 151 1, 284 1.82 1.33 .07 .60 
564 | 432 7 157 1. 34 1.02 .09 37 
17, 860 ff ee 1, 384 2. 89 —,— oe Sa ee .22 
2,315 | 942 96 460 5. 62 2.29 -2 1.12 
13, 831 | 1, 723 209 2, 348 12. 91 1. 61 -2 2.19 
2,175 | 860 75 371 4.41 1.74 ib . 75 
2,716 604 36 966 5.04 1.29 .07 1.79 
3, 406 1, 236 65 1, 363 6. 56 2.48 13 2.63 
SO 256 52 378 3. 68 1.09 -22 1.61 
51, 344 6, 948 3, 755 47, 552 8. 34 1.13 -61 7.73 
702 38 3 141 6. 95 .38 .03 1.39 
5, 105 | 839 135 1, 913 4.97 82 "13 1. 86 
10, 248 1, 836 371 3, 391 6.18 Lil . 22 2.05 
m, because they exclude ms administered under State plans approved by the Social Security 
urials. Figures are partly oard, and from State and local funds for programs administered under 
State laws without Federal participation. 
‘ Information on status of program not available. 
5 Less than 1 cent, 
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STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES, MARCH 1940 


In March total expenditures in the continental 
United States for payments to recipients of public 
assistance and earnings of persons employed under 
Federal work programs amounted to $280.5 
million—2.3 percent more than in February. All 
costs of administering the various programs and of 
materials, supplies, and equipment incident to the 
operation of work projects are excluded from the 
data on expenditures. March payments for as- 
sistance and earnings are estimated to have bene- 
fited 6.4 million households containing 18.7 million 
persons. The estimated numbers of households 
and persons were slightly lower than in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Further expansion in the total amount earned by 
persons employed on projects of the Work Projects 
Administration was largely responsible for the 
upward change in total assistance and earnings 
from February to March. In previous months 


data on WPA-operated projects and data on WPA- 
financed projects operated by other Federal 
agencies have been shown separately. Effective 
with this issue of the Bulletin, employment and 
earnings on both types of projects have been com- 
bined into a single series covering all projects 
financed with WPA funds. In March the aver- 
age weekly number of persons employed on such 
projects increased only slightly, but total earnings 
moved upward 8.1 percent to $124.4 million, 
largely because better weather conditions per- 
mitted more continuous operation of projects. 
Larger total amounts were earned in March 
under each of the work programs of the National 
Youth Administration. Earnings under the stu- 
dent work program rose 5.2 percent and earnings 
under the out-of-school work program increased 
1.8 percent. The total number of persons em- 
ployed was 4.0 percent higher than in February 


Chart II.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933—March 1940 
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for the student work program, but the total num- 
ber employed under the out-of-school program 


declined slightly. 


Total obligations incurred for payments to 
recipients of old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind were practically 


unchanged from February to March. 


In each 


month total payments for these types of assist- 


ance amounted to $51.2 


million. 


Subsistence 


payments certified by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration increased 21.5 percent in March, but the 
total sum expended for such payments represents 


an extremely small part of total assistance and 
earnings. 

With the close of an enrollment period in the 
final month of the quarter, the number of persons 
enrolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
total earnings of enrollees each declined 10.8 percent. 
March earnings of enrolled persons amounted 
to $17.5 million. Total earnings on other Fed- 
eral work and construction projects were 0.9 per- 
cent lower than in February. The average weekly 
number of persons employed on these projects 
increased 3.7 percent. Expenditures for general 


Table 2.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by months, January 1938-March 1940 ' 


{In thousands] 





Year and month 


1938 total 


January... 
February 


1939 total 


January 
February 
March 
April 

ay 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1940 
January 
February 
March 




































































ees aaa Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 5 
| _ Subsistence 
payments National Youth Ad- 
certified by ministration Other 
Total g ecial the Farm Civilian Work Federal 
t ypes of | General br Copa od Projects | work and 
public as- relief tration ‘ Corps * Student Out-of- Adminis- | construc- 
sistance 4 work school tration * | tion proj- 
work ects » 
program 
program 
a Se os ES ee ee 
| | 
| $3, 487, 182 | $508, 980 $476, 202 $22, 587 $230, 318 $1¥, 598 $41, 560 $1, 750, 836 $437, 101 
237, 244 40, 103 46, 404 2, 204 19, 940 1, 996 2, 552 | 93, 060 30, 985 
245, 819 40, 573 47, 207 2, 473 19, 461 2, 166 2, 688 | 108, 092 159 
263, 215 41, 284 47,471 2, 577 18, 336 2, 208 2, 739 119, 693 28, 912 
273, 045 41, 478 41,113 2,325 18, 311 2, 255 2, 766 131, 419 34, 278 
283, 620 41, 740 37, 337 2, 156 18, 014 2, 406 3,075 | 137,916 40, 976 
294, 349 41, 825 36, 747 1, 756 17, 174 1, 550 3, 585 146, 45, 644 
298, 990 42, 422 35, 999 1, 291 19, 848 , 3, 701 155, 709 40, 020 
307, 208 42, 815 36, 244 1, 117 20, 334 6 3, 908 167, 999 34. 790 
312, 263 43, 264 35, 406 1, 231 18, 767 211 3, 930 169, 659 39, 795 
320, 205 43, 762 34, 934 1, 492 | 20, 367 1, 980 4, 028 176, 100 37, 632 
325, 585 44, 368 36, 476 1,7 20, 514 2, 408 4, 193 , 229 38, 694 
324.651 | 45.347 40, 865 2, 262 19, 252 | 2, 417 4,400 | 172,892 37, 216 
| 8,499,417 | 565,923 | 481, 740 19,050} 230,513 22,707 | 51, 538 | 1,570,074 | 557, 872 
316,273 | 45, 897 43, 701 2, 391 20,642 | 2,266 | 4,347 | 160,006 36, a8 
310, 087 46, 191 45, 028 2, 327 20, 689 | 2, 457 | 4, 472 154, 765 34, 158 
318, 468 46, 369 46, 587 | 2, 492 18, 103 2, 446 4, 451 162, 596 35, 424 
300,348 | 46,201| 41,277 | 2, 242 19, 974 2, 494 | 4,318 | 152,457 40, 385 
308, 043 | 46, 163 | 39, 237 | 1, 687 20, 432 2, 404 4, 147, 979 45, 765 
304, 526 | 7, 080 37, 052 1, 234 18, 637 | 1, 935 | 3, 993 140, 597 53, 048 
279, 122 | 47, 528 36, 264 | 828 19, 317 j ('®) | 2, 561 122, 112 50, 512 
276, 557 | 47, 706 38, 233 1, 211 19, 372 | 5 | 4, 145 111, 593 54, 232 
258, 241 | 7,947 | 38, 647 | 846 17, 097 | 306 | 4, 222 , 050 56, 126 
268, 574 | 47, 908 | 38, 704 87 19, 308 | 2, 390 | 4, 437 101, 986 52, 965 
271, 773 | 48, 270 38, 279 | 1, 156 | 19, 321 | 2, 952 | 4, 864 105, 589 51, 342 
278, 404 | 48, 602 | 38, 731 | 1,710 17, 621 2, 962 5, 442 | 116, 744 46, 592 
| | | | J | 
270,501} 50,668 | 42,607 | 1,992 19, 426 | 2, 848 | 5,815 | 109, 755 | 37, 390 
274, 060 | 51, 184 | 41, 488 | 2, 309 | 19, 605 | 3, 100 6, 140 115, 027 | 35, 207 
280, 457 51, 192 40, 206 2, 805 17, 479 | 3, 261 | 6, 251 124, 356 | 34, 907 








' See the Bulletin, February 1940, pp. 52-53, for information for 1933-37. 
Figures exclude cost of administration and of materials, equipment, and other 
items incident to operation of work programs. 


and subject to revision 


Figures are partly estimated 


? Beginning January 1940, include cost of hospitalization and burials. 

* Payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds for programs 
administered under State plans approved by the Social Security Board, and 
from State and local funds for programs administered under State laws 


without Federal participation 


‘ Figures from the FSA; represent net amount of emergency grant vouchers 
certified to cases and value of commodities purchased by the FSA and dis- 


tributed during month 


‘ Figures include earnings of persons certified as in need of relief and earn- 
ings of all other persons employed on work and construction projects financed 


in whole or in part from Federal funds. 


ings of enrolled persons only 


Figures for the CCC include earn- 


* Figures estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number 
of persons enrolled by average of $70 for each month through June 1939, $67 


Bulletin, May 1940 
231220—_40—-—-4 


for July-October, and $66.25 for subsequent months. This average amount 
is based on amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances and for cloth- 
ing, shelter, subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain 
other items. 

’ Figures for January 1938-June 1939 from the WPA, Division of Statistics, 
for subsequent months from the NYA; represent earnings during all pay- 
roll periods ended during month. 

5 Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA and, for July 1938 and 
subsequent months, earnings of persons employed on Federal agency projects 
—_ by transfer of WPA funds; cover all pay-roll periods ended during 
month. 

* Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent earnings on other work and construc- 
tion projects financed in whole or in part from Federal funds and cover all 
pay-roll periods ended during monthly period ended on 15th of specified 
month. 

1¢ Less than $500. 
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relief totaled $40.2 million—3.1 percent less than 
in the preceding month. 

Compared with the level of total payments for 
assistance and earnings in March a year ago, the 
total expended in March 1940 was 11.9 percent 
smaller. A reduction of 23.5 percent in the total 
amount earned on WPA projects was the principal 
factor contributing to this decline, but decreases 
had also occurred in expenditures for earnings on 
other Federal work and construction projects, 
earnings of persons enrolled in the CCC, and 





general relief payments. The amounts spent for 
the special types of public assistance, earnings 
under each of the work programs of the NYA, 
and subsistence payments of the FSA were larger 
in March of this year. 

The movement of total income payments in 
the continental United States from January 1929 
through March 1940 is shown in chart III. This 
chart indicates the relative magnitude of different 
kinds of income payments, including those for 


direct relief and work relief. 


Table 3.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1938-March 1940 ' 


{In thousands] 






























































! 
Estimated un- Recipients of special types of Cases for Persons employed under Federal work 
duplicated total ? public assistance ! A. programs ¢ 
ubsist- 
ence 
Aid to depend- Cases pay- National Youth 
y 4 - ent children — ments Administration § | Work —— 
ear and mon x ng were ili Ra. | Proj- ederal 
House- hy en = Aid to | general | certified — ects work 
holds | house- | assist the relief* | by the watt Student | OUt-of- | Ad- and 
4 blind Farm ation | Student school | minis- | construc 
holds ance | Fami-/| Chil- - Corps’| work “w- ° 
lies dren Security pro- | work tra- tion 
Adminis- om pro- tion * | projects 1¢ 
tration § er | gram 
} 
5,771 | 17,506} 1,600 234 57) 57 1, 893 108 285 310 | 146) 1,801 334 
6, 089 18, 638 1, 623 241 505 59 1, 996 119 278 320 | 152 2,001 316 
6,480 | 19,967 | 1,646 247 610 60 1,994 126 262 327 155 | 2,319 337 
6,578 | 20,357 1, 662 252 622 60 1,815 117 262 334 | 159 2, 538 391 
6,686 | 20,685 1, 677 256 630 62 1, 696 112 257 329 | 179 2, 638 487 
6,684 | 20,774 1,657 258 638 62 1, 648 93 | 245 219 | 200 | 2,741 541 
6,436 | 20, 680 1, 707 260 640 63 1,610 70 264 |. | 215 2, 996 400 
772 | 21,191 | 1,716 265 651 64 1, 581 62 290 2 219 | 3,122 338 
6,812 | 21,215 1, 731 268 659 65 1, 526 69 268 49 221 3, 200 365 
7,074 | 21,757 | 1,746 271 664 65 1, 497 79 291 322 | 220 | 3, 282 377 
} 7,162 | 21,964) 1,762 274 672 66 | 1,518 89 293 364 230 | 3,330 377 
Sl idipdtitihbacssestttiecces ,156 | 21,801 | 1,776 230 684 67} 1,631 | 115] 275 372| 20| 3,156 389 
| 
1939 | 
January.._..... ee ne me 7, 131 21, 740 1, 787 287 700 7 | 1,772) 126 295 | 372 237 3, 016 352 
seid idiiddidubsnsgescedinea 7,170} 21,760 | 1,799 296 717 67| 1,844 | 123 296 382 | 242} 2,990 342 
A 7,177 | 21,737) 1,813 298 720 67 1, 851 | 127 259 380 236 | 3,004 350 
Apet GREE ea a 6,987 | 20,986 1,830 206 714 68 1, 724 114 285 384 | 228 | 2,786 392 
| FST ES ee ae 6,808 | 20, 237 1, 832 209 721 €8 1, 644 7 292 | 372 | 225 2, 638 439 
SE citinis ctasstndibcheldamasitiwadieniedhisinid 6, 605 19, 487 1, 842 311 748 6 | 1,568 69 266 | 230 | 214 2, 570 455 
a 6,250 | 18,473 | 1,858 312 750 69; 1,540 46 ma} (1) ) | )|=6(207| 2279 491 
LEER AR 6,033 | 17,641 | 1,872 312 750 69 1, 583 72 | 289 1 | 211 | 1,967 496 
EGRET RTT I OGIEED 5,766 | 16,505 | 1,885 313 752 69 | 1,671 50 | 255 70 225 1,715 492 
«eC Ree 5,906 | 16,982 | 1,804 313 752 69 | 1,633 50 | 288 362 238 | 1,867 475 
RRR RE 6,098 | 17,287| 1,904 313 752 70| 1,565 65 | 292 423 | 21 | 1,946 452 
A eR 6,184) 17,605| 1,909 315 760 70| 1,563 97 6 | 434 | 296 | 2,109 403 
1940 ] | ; 
EES 2S ee 6,377 | 18,436 1,923 325 783 70 1, 689 107 | 293 | 436 322 2,203 319 
ii halle ett a: taint | 6,451 | 18,727/| 1,929 329 792 70 | 1,687 115 206 454 336 | 2,293 295 
SIRES 6,444 18, 685 1, 935 334 804 | 71 1, 638 | 119 264 472 335 2, 204 306 





1 See the Bulletin, February 1940, pp. 54-55, for information for 1933-37. 
bs my exclude administrative employees. Figures are partly estimated and 
su to revision. 

: imated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 


3 Includes recipients assisted from Federal, State, and local funds for pro- 
grams administered under State plans approved by  - Social Security 


‘ Beginning January 1940, includes cases receiving hospitalization and/or 
5 Figures from the FSA; represent net number of emergency grant vouchers 
purchased 


certified to cases and number of cases receiving commodities by 
the FSA and distributed during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher 
per case is certified per month. 

* Figures include persons certified as in need of relief and all other ms 
emplo SS SES Oe Cmtenetien ppierte Saeneed Te wae of part 
rom Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 


s 


’ Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on number of 
persons enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the 
n 


dian Division, for which averages are com 


§ Fi 
for su 


and, for July 1938 and subsequent months, 
projects financed by transfer of WPA funds. 


agen 


s for January 1938-June 1939 from t 


ted from daily reports 
WPA, Division of Statistics, 


uent months from the NY A; represent number of different persons 
employed during month. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekly 
number of persons employed during month on projects operated by the WPA 


rsons employed on Federal 


© Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent average weekly number of persons 
employed on other work and construction projects financed in whole or in 
part from Federal funds during monthly period ended on 15th of specified 


month. 


" Less than 500 persons. 
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General Relief 


During March assistance payments totaling 
$40.2 million were received by 1.6 million general 
relief cases in the continental United States. 
These totals include estimated data for six States. 
Payments to cases are financed by the States 
and/or localities without participation by the 
Federal Government and include assistance in 
cash and in kind and expenditures for supplying 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial to recipi- 
ents. The data on assistance payments exclude 
all costs of administering general relief and of 
special programs operated with general relief 
funds. 

In the group of 43 States with adequate data 
for both February and March, the total number 
of cases receiving assistance declined 2.9 percent, 
and the total amount of payments decreased 3.0 
percent. The number of cases aided was smaller 
in March than in February in 32 of these States, 
and total obligations incurred for assistance were 
lower in March in 29 States. 


The largest decrease in total payments from 
February to March occurred in California, where 
aggregate expenditures declined 21.3 percent. 
The data for California, shown in table 4, repre- 
sent combined figures for relief to employables 
administered by the State Relief Administration 
and relief to unemployables administered by the 
county governments. The decrease in total pay- 
ments for general relief in California in March is 
attributable to a marked reduction in expenditures 
by the State Relief Administration. In the mid- 
dle of February the appropriation for this agency 
was exhausted, and the amount of additional 
funds made available by the legislature at that 
time was insufficient to maintain expenditures for 
relief at previously existing levels. 

Louisiana and Missouri were the only other 
States in which total payments declined more 
than 10 percent in March. Total expenditures 
decreased 17.4 percent in Louisiana and 15.4 
percent in Missouri. The largest reductions in 
the number of cases assisted from February to 


Chart III.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929—-March 1940 ' 
[Average month 1929=100] 
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Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, National Income Division. 
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March were recorded for Georgia and Missouri— 
18.0 and 17.1 percent, respectively. 

Total obligations in March 1940 can be com- 
pared with total payments in March 1939 for 37 





States. In 27 of these States smaller sums were 
expended for assistance in March of this year, with 
the decreases in Delaware, Maryland, Missouri, 
Montana, New Jersey, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 


Table 4.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, March 1940 ' 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 25, 1940] 



















































































Percentage change from— 
Amount of 
Number of Average —_ 
State cases receiv- SS .. amount February 1940 in— | March 1939 in 
ing relief a “fp per case on ——_—— 
Number of Amount of Number of Amount of 
cases obligations cases | obligations 
Total for continental United States! 1, 638, 000 $40, 206,000 |................ —_ ? : a 
Total for 43 States reporting ade- 
Pt ctkbwscecscnseseganeses 1, 584, 343 39, 408, 980 $24. 87 —2.9 —3.0 | ees 
2, 392 23, 220 9.71 —1L8 —.8 | —4.0 +2.6 
3, 135 45, 869 14.63 +19 +3.0 +6. 8 +30.0 
3, 634 17, 506 4.82 —2.6 | —3.5 —4.1 | —2.0 
4 147, 682 4 3, 628, 786 24. 57 —6.7 —21.3 +4, 1 —16.5 
14, 363 232, 937 16. 22 —5.5 —18 —12.9 —12.1 
21, 838 639, 474 29. 28 +.8 +1.3 (5) | (5) 
1, 885 40, 884 21. 69 —.2| +.1 —2.9 —21.2 
2, 363 62, 364 26. 39 +6.9 +5.6 +31.9 +27.9 
8, 786 61, 904 7.05 —3.4 —3.1 +11.0 +15.9 
7, 080 37, 444 5.29 —18.0 —9.9 +2.7 —IL1 
2, 350 33, 875 14. 41 +1.8 —.9/ (5) | (5) 
159, 441 4, 166, 549 26. 13 —6.6 | —2.1 | —20.6 | —15.9 
51, 351 762, 937 14. 86 —8.4 | —6.8 (*) (‘) 
35, 282 696, 447 19. 74 —5.1 (*) (8) s) 
eee iiihndsandig-aithideinntetetpionabecbtbel 28, 765 417, 332 14. 51 —5.2 —7.7 | +2. 2 +16.4 
cantata 10, 028 149, 249 14. 88 —4.7 —17.4 | +20.8 +37.2 
ES aa 11, 901 318, 531 26.77 +1.3 +3.3 (4) —4.0 
lS 10, 097 231, 493 22.93 —.6 +13 —17.1 —20.2 
TTT TTT 72, 843 2, O88, 415 28. 67 +3.2 +4.6 | (‘) —9.2 
TST 71, 616 1, 575,040 21.99 —1.9 —3.6 —17.9 —18.9 
ee 44, 024 1, 081, 717 24. 57 -.¢ —5.7 | ~13.4 —18.0 
ek NRNRNRMNERNR RARER: 1, 412 9, 425 6. 67 —43 —7.2 | (*) (8) 
— 26, 869 363, 009 13. 51 —17.1 —15.4 | —33.7 —25.1 
M oe 5, 153 92, 855 18. 02 —4.1 —1.5 | (8) —38.1 
11, 447 160, 673 14. 04 -9.9 —5.8 | —4.3 —3.8 
897 21, 270 23.71 +6.7 +35. 6 | +25. 5 +73.8 
55, 029 1, 371, 443 24.92 —4.8 —1.6 | —28.8 —27.4 
2, 126 17, 8.17 —2.6 —1.7 | (*) { 
, 935 10, 129, 541 36. 45 +.3 —.6 | —114 —14.7 
7,112 6.11 —3.3 —3.5 | +5.0 +14.9 
| 
5, 241 96, 979 18. 530 +3.3 +1.5 —%.1 —%.0 
7 119, 322 7 1,915, 735 16. 06 —2.3 —6§.2 | +17.5 +4.3 
12, 467 197, 640 15. 85 —1.2 | —.3 —10.7 —12.5 
220, 731 6, 501, 812 29. 46 -.1 +4.8 —21.6 —2B.7 
1, 971 17, 658 8.96 —.1| () —23.9 | —33.8 
14, 124 107, 356 7.0 —6.6 | —6.3 | —13.3 | —27.6 
6, 135 139, 682 22. 77 —3.7 | —2.2 +15.4 +30.4 
3, 134 72, 585 23. 16 +7.1 | +14.8 | —11.6 —10.9 
9, 562 97, 213 10.17 —1.6 —3.2 —9.5 | —7.9 
921, 496 236, 13. 32 —6.4 —7.0 (5) —34.5 
17, 407 194, 453 11.17 +3.7 +2.9 | —18.9 —14.8 
52, 007 1, 224, 140 23. 4 —1.7 | —1.3 | (*) —6.4 
1,910 36, 19. 09 —5.0 | +34 —34.6 ~37.0 
for 6 States for which figures 
are estimated *................... 53, 500 797, 000 
8, 000 67, 000 
8, 000 198, 000 | 
13, 600 73, 000 
11, 500 319, 000 | | | 
6, 300 108, 000 | | 
6, 100 32, 000 | 
1 These data differ from those published to January 1940, because they ' Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 
include cases receiving hospitalization or burial only and total obligations * Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
incurred for these services, in addition to cases receiving money payments, ? Does not include payments for medical care amounting to $65,212, because 
for such number of cases receiving this service only is not available. 


assistance in kind, and medical care, and obligations 
assistance 


’ From State and la local funds. Excludes cost of administration; of mate- 
rials, eq nt, er items incident to operat work-re 
grams; — err special va 


programs. 

5 Partly estimated. 
‘ Does not include payments for hospitalization and burials amounting to 
$18,576, because number of cases receiving these services only is not available. 
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* Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Does not include payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burials 
amounting to $43,445, because number of cases receiving these services only 
is not available. 

10 Estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except New Hamp- 
Sa Dakota, and Tennessee, for which estimates were made by State 
agencies. 
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yania, South Carolina, Texas, Washington, and 
Wyoming amounting to more than 20.0 percent. 
Of the 10 States with higher expenditures in 
March 1940, Arizona, the District of Columbia, 
Louisiana, Nevada, and Utah reported the largest 
increases. In these States total payments were 
from 27.9 to 73.8 percent above March 1939 levels. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


March payments to recipients of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind in the 48 “tates, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii amounted to $51.3 million. 
Included in this total expenditure are payments 
made under State plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and payments made under State 
laws without financial participation by the Fed- 
eral Government. The data on payments exclude 
all costs of administering the programs. 

About 98 percent of the total amount of obliga- 


tions incurred for the special types of public assist- 
ance in March was expended in States providing 
these types of aid under the Social Security Act. 
Assistance to the needy aged is administered 
under State plans approved by the Social Security 
Board in all 51 jurisdictions eligible for Federal 
grants, whereas aid to dependent children and aid 
to the needy blind are administered under the 
Social Security Act in only 42 and 43 jurisdictions, 
respectively. Of the $50.3 million spent for 
assistance in States with approved plans, $38.8 
million was paid to 1.9 million recipients of old- 
age assistance, $10.4 million was received by 
321,000 families for the assistance of 775,000 
dependent children, and $1.1 million was paid to 
46,500 blind persons. 

Assistance payments amounting to slightly 
more than $1 million were paid to blind persons 
and to families with dependent children in States 
in which programs for these groups of dependents 


Table 5.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
January 1938March 1940 ! 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 15, 1940] 






























































Number of recipients Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients * 
Year and month | Aid to dependent children ? 
eS ____.| Aid to the Total Old-age assist- | Aid to depend- Aid to the 
ance blind = ance ent children ? blind 
| Families | Children 
1938 total | $494, 797, 208 $390, 402, 044 $93, 427, 924 $10, 967, 240 
January | 1, 602, 025 218, 009 541, 224 33, 595 39, 050, 567 31, 227, 485 7, 014, 662 808, 420 
February - .. | 1, 625, 539 224, 737 | 557, 613 35, 149 39, 510, 592 31, 443, 867 7, 222, 237 44, 488 
March } 1, 648, 306 231, 001 572, 582 36, 393 40, 217, 107 31, 821, 575 7, 524, 472 871, 060 
April 1, 664, 541 236, 241 585, 190 37, 218 40, 522, 123 32, 115, 413 7, 530, 714 875, 996 
ay 1, 680, 052 240, 079 | 504, 024 38, 131 40, 787, 565 32, 364, 745 7. 540, 168 882, 652 
June | 1, 650, 205 243, 422 | 603, 335 38, 783 40, 872, 494 32, 323, 431 7, 644, 607 904, 456 
July 1, 709, 812 244, 712 606, 164 596 41, 475, 321 32, 875, 578 7, 671, 460 928, 283 
August 1, 719, 124 251, 743 | 620, 181 40, 195 41, 886, 379 32, 965, 264 7, 978, 814 942, 301 
September 1, 733, 990 254, 839 628, 755 41, 002 42, 336, 545 33, 309, 172 8, 071, 316 956, 057 
October 1, 638, 457 257, 415 633, 703 41, 449 40, 287, 138 $1, 131, 171 8, 188, 402 967, 565 
November 1, 764, 569 261, 115 641, 681 256 43, 438, 019 34, 031, 996 8, 422, 218 983, 805 
December 1, 779, 202 266, 222 654, 260 42, 938 44, 413, 358 34, 792, 347 8, 618, 854 1, 002, 157 
1939 total 554, 835, 148 431, 189, 624 111, 194, 442 12, 451, 082 
January : | 1, 790, 055 273, 688 670, 046 43, 355 44, 969, 281 35, 058, 634 8, 900, 364 1, 010, 283 
February ; 1, 802, 206 282, 108 686, 532 43, 740 45, 35, 173, 297 9, 067, 631 1, 019, 770 
March. 1, 815, 913 234, 262 689, 946 43, 968 45, 440, 042 35, 242, 039 9, 173, 347 1, 024, 656 
April ; 1, 832, 586 282, 009 683, 888 44, 240 45, 281, 113 35, 354, 391 8, 899, 963 1, 026, 759 
ay ; 1, 835, 246 285, 692 691, 663 44, 161 45, 247, 342 35, 256, 313 8, 968, 947 1, 022, 082 
June... | 1, 845, 040 297, 344 717, 990 44, 579 46, 166, 438 35, 852, 758 9, 278, 766 1, 034, 914 
July 1, 861, 163 298, 698 720, 329 44, 902 46, 610, 846 36, 249, 644 9, 325, 667 1, 035, 535 
August. 1, 874, 721 208, 984 720, 638 260 46, 833, 645 36, 440, 564 9, 349, 860 1, 043, 221 
September | 1, 888, 104 299, 790 722, 426 45, 315 47,024, 566 36, 575, 209 9, 403, 348 1, 046, 009 
October 1, 807, 155 300, 096 722, 218 45, 450 46, 982, 132 36, 400, 391 9, 529, 182 1, 052, 559 
November 1, 906, 644 300, 070 723, 176 45, 618 47, 346, 077 36, 692, 260 9, 591, 445 1, 062,372 
December 1, 911, 962 301, 890 730, 350 45, 872 47, 672, 968 36, 894, 124 9, 705, 922 1, 072, 922 
1940 | 

January 1, 926, 527 311, 839 | 753, 834 46, 099 49, 735, 650 | 38, 582, 696 10, 069, 196 1, 083, 758 
February 1, 932, 174 315, 829 | 763, 237 46, 319 50, 256, 676 38, 953, 262 10, 213, 482 1, 089, 932 
March 1, 937, 876 320, 768 | 774, 734 46, 546 50, 268, 657 38, 751, 562 10, 420, 354 1, 006, 741 





1 See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 52, for information for February 1936-Decem- 
ber 1937. Figures include recipients assisted from Federal, State, and local 
funds for programs administered under State plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and recipients assisted from State and local funds only for pro- 
grams under State laws without Federal participation administered concur- 
rently with a similar program under an approved plen. 
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? Includes estimates for Hawaii for January-May 1938. 
3 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and, 
prior to January 1940, of hospitalization and burials. 




































































are operated without Federal financial participa- § was paid to 14,200 families in behalf of 32,600 
tion. Payments to 24,000 blind persons in dependent children in Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, 
Illinois, Missouri, Nevada, and Pennsylvania Kentucky, Mississippi, Nevada, South Dakota, 
amounted to $682,000. Theremainder—$339,000— and Texas. 
Table 6.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, March 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 15, 1940] 
| Percentage change from— Number of 
Avligatio of | a recipients 
ti) ns Average | per 1,000 
Social Security Board region and State pon incurred for | amount per | February 1940 in— March 1939 in— | estimated 
payments to recipient —— ——-| population 65 
recipients | Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of Tone 
| recipients obligations | recipients | obligations 
1, 937,876 | $38,751, 562 | $20.00, +0.3 | 0.5 46.7 +8.9 14 
16, 971 470,077 27.70 | “ | 46.7 +10.4 | +11.8 145 
14, 089 134 20.81 | —.2) —1.8 +21.9 | +20. 1 164 
83, 346 |, 333 29. 09 | +.2 | (5) +8. 2 | +10.1 253 
5, 268 114, 471 21.73 -+3.2 +3.6 +25.3 +12.7 101 
6, 721 129, 934 19. 33 -.1 +.4 +7.0 | +10. 1 149 
5, 557 90, 052 16. 21 | —.6 —1.4| —4.5 —.6 142 
116,666 | 3, 087, 734 26.04 | +.8 | +.6 +4.6 | $8.5 | 147 
2, 566 28, 683 11.18 —.4 +.3 | —2.2 +.5 122 
30, 896 638, 945 20. 68 +.3 +.5 +9.4 | +14.0 1% 
04, 414 2, 091, 783 22. 16 +2.2 +18 +12.4 | +26. 8 | 152 
3, 308 84, 066 25. 41 ==,§ | = +1.1 | —1.2 | 79 
18, 458 327, 454 17.74 +.2| +.7 +5.4 | +6.0 170 
35, 210 354, 644 10.07 +.6 | +1.0 +9.0 | +15.2 252 
16, 681 162, 792 9.76 +1.2 4+1.6 +50. 1 +51. 4 110 
17, 276 226, 379 13.10 —.3 +24 —4.1 | —9.7 220 
45, 158 391, 291 8. 66 (» | () +.5 +.3 244 
75, 049 1, 275, 141 16.99 —1.9 — 6 +24 +.4 257 
124, 205 2, 886, 261 23. 24 —.4 1 +12.3 | +12.6 257 
137,779 2, 828, 503 20. 53 —.5 +.1 +7.6 +15.9 | 275 
64, 157 1, 185, 148 17.91 () +.7 +10.0 +15.0 229 
50, 517 1, 121, 378 22.20 +8 +1.2 +119 +16. 1 230 
19, 142 181, 182 9.47 +3.2 +3.0 +18. 7 | +19.7 17 
34, 626 409, 157 11. 82 =,3 +.3 —4.3 | —18.3 364 
27, 422 219, 320 8.00 +1.7 +164 —24.8 —30.0 209 
19, 829 152, 606 7.70 =-.1 +.2 +.8 | +8.9 | 232 
19, 024 152, 082 7.99 —.7 —.7 —272.0 —19.9 | 307 
40, 291 405, 10. 07 —.6 —.6 +85. 1 +40.9 | 308 
54, 440 1, 134, 945 20.85 +.6 +11 +6.0 +87 249 
63, 208 1, 317, 528 20. 84 (*) —.3 —43 —3.1 | 324 
27, 405 516, 364 18.84 +.1 +.2 —.3/ +12.9 280 
151, 522 17. 21 —.9 —1.9 49.9 | +7. 5 | 245 
14, 547 283, 051 19. 46 +1.0 +3.1 —10.9 | —9.9 | 346 
18, 341 110, 006 6.00 aad 9 +10.5 | +8.6 | mn 
26, 450 517,917 19. 58 +6 +10 +13.1 +13.3 | 227 
699 1, 384, 019 18. 34 +2.3 +1.7 413.1 —.8 271 
71, 014 1, 251, 323 17.62 +.4 +.6 +8.5 —3.7 | 597 
31, 479 374, 026 11.88 —.1 — 18.0 +6.6 +21. 1 388 
4,319 61, 255 14. 18 +25 +4.3 +121 | +38. 2 | 288 
118, 752 1, 116, 269 9.40 —.4 +25 +3.9 —30.0 417 
7,928 217, 486 27.44 +1.0 42.2 +14.0 | +16.6 466 
740,488 | 7 1, 243, 478 30.71 +.3 —22.3 +5.7 +18. 6 | 1 499 
8, 807 190, 980 21. 49 +.3 +.7 +2.3 +4.2 330 
12, 225 220, 215 18. 02 —.1 —.2 —3.6 —15.5 404 
13, 758 291, 449 21. 18 —.7 —.4 +1.3 | +4.1 510 
3, 383 79, 779 23. 58 +.7 +1.0 +9.5 | +18.3 342 
136, 911 5, 203, 554 38. 01 +.8 +.8 +8.5 +24.7 | 208 
2, 274 60, 473 26. 59 —.2 —.2 +5.4 +5.9 | 379 
19, 966 426, 247 21.35 —14 —1.3 +5.6 +6.0 238 
38, 957 858, 068 22. 08 —.4 —.7 +3.6 +2.5 312 
1, 373 38, 557 28. 08 +1.9 +2.1 +17.2 +19.9 343 
1, 726 20, 678 11.98 +.7 | +41 —2.5 —7.2 77 
1 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. ‘ No change. 
: 1a 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau of 5 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
the Census. * Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
4 Adjustments have been made for grants covering 2 or more bong # indi- 7 Includes $105,282 incu for direct payments to 3,462 persons 60 but un- 
Mw | for A Arkansas, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- der 65 years of age, and $350 for burial payments to persons 60 but under 65. 
yas, Meee. ew Hampshire, New Mexico, ne Carolina, South Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii. 
Sd Social Security 
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Total obligations incurred for the special types 
of public assistance in all jurisdictions increased 
only 0.2 percent from February to March. Com- 
pared with the aggregate expenditure in the same 
month a year ago, total payments in March 1940 
were greater by $4.5 million or 9.6 percent. Obli- 
gations incurred for aid to dependent children 
showed the largest relative increase—12.8 percent. 
Total payments for old-age assistance were 8.9 
percent more in March 1940 than in the same 
month of 1939, and total expenditures for aid to 
the blind were 5.1 percent larger. 


Old-Age Assistance 


From February to March the total number of 
recipients of old-age assistance in the 51 jurisdic- 
tions with approved plans increased 0.3 percent, 
and the total amount of obligations incurred for 
payments to these recipients declined 0.5 percent. 
All but a few States reported small percentage 
changes in both the number assisted and total 
payments. 

The number of persons aided in Colorado in- 
creased slightly in March, but the total amount 
of obligations declined 22.3 percent. In Colorado, 
State funds for old-age assistance are supplied 
principally from taxes that are collected monthly. 
Since the amount of money obtained from these 
taxes varies from month to month, the total sum 
available from State funds for old-age assistance 
also fluctuates from month to month. In Loui- 
siana the number on the rolls was practically 
unchanged, whereas total payments to recipients 
were 18.0 percent below the February level. 

The amount expended for assistance in Con- 
necticut increased 6.7 percent in March, although 
the number benefited was unchanged. In Con- 
necticut individual payments are made on a 
weekly basis. As a result of this practice, 
monthly payments to recipients fluctuate some- 
what with the length of the month. The rise in 
aggregate payments from February to March 
therefore reflects primarily the greater length of 
the latter month. 

In New Hampshire, where the minimum age 
required for eligibility for old-age assistance was 
lowered from 70 to 65 years in January, the num- 
ber of recipients increased 3.2 percent and total 
payments rose 3.6 percent. Alabama reported 
increases of 3.2 percent in the number aided and 
3.0 percent in the total amount of obligations. 
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Chart IV.—Recipients of old-age assistance per 1,000 
population 65 years of age and over in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, March 
1940 


NUMBER PER 1,000 
AGED POPULATION 


Oo 100 200 300 400 500 600 





51 STATES 244 
OKLAHOMA 597 
UTAH 510 
COLORADO 499 
ARIZONA 466 
TEXAS 417 
MONTANA 394 
LOUISIANA 388 
NEVADA 379 
FLORIDA 364 
SOUTH DAKOTA 346 
ALASKA 343 
WYOMING 342 
1OAHO 330 
MINNESOTA 324 
WASHINGTON 312 
TENNESSEE 308 
SOUTH CAROLINA 307 
CALIFORNIA 298 
NEW MEXIGO 268 
NEBRASKA 280 
ILLINOIS 275 
MISSOURI 271 
OHIO 257 
MICHIGAN 257 
MASSACHUSETTS 253 
NORTH CAROLINA 252 
1OWA 249 
NORTH DAKOTA 245 
KENTUCKY 244 
OREGON 238 
MISSISSIPPI 23e 
WISCONSIN 230 
INDIANA 229 
KANSAS 227 
ARKANSAS 227 
WEST VIRGINIA 220 
GEORGIA 209 
HAWAII 177 
ALABAMA 174 
MARYLAND 170 
MAINE 164 
PENNSYLVANIA 152 
RHODE ISLAND 149 
NEW YORK 147 
CONNECTICUT 145 
VERMONT 142 
NEW JERSEY 124 
OELAWARE 122 
VIRGINIA 110 


NEW HAMPSHIRE {01 
OIST. OF COLUMBIA 79 























In New Mexico and Hawaii total expenditures for 
assistance were 4.3 and 4.1 percent higher, re- 
spectively, than in the preceding month. The 
number on the rolls in New Mexico increased 2.5 
percent, and the number receiving assistance in 
Hawaii rose only 0.7 percent. 

Marked differences exist among the several 
States in the incidence of old-age assistance be- 
cause of State differences in the length of time the 
programs have been in operation, the amount of 
State and local financial support, eligibility re- 
quirements, administrative practices, and public 
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ber of persons included in the grants. In March 
the number of recipients per 1,000 population 65 
years and over ranged from 79 to 597, with a 
median rate of 252. The rate was less than 100 
in 1 State, 100-199 in 13 States, 200-299 in 29 
States, 300-399 in 12 States, 400-499 in 3 States, 
and more than 500 in 2 States. 


attitudes toward the problem of old-age depend- 
ency. State data on the number of recipients in 
March per 1,000 estimated population 65 or more 
years of age are shown in chart IV. A number of 
States make joint grants to cover the needs of two 
or more aged persons who are living together; for 
these States the rates are based on the total num- 


Table 7.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, 
March 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 15, 1940] 
























































Percentage change from— Number 
— a Ament ——————_—_—_—— of recipi- 
um ty) ents per 
. | Average February 1940 in— March 1939 in— 
Social Security Board region sonpaats tions in- | amount nee jibes 11.000 
and State payments | . Oe a ae 
to re- family umberefvesiptents) Ameunt Number ofrecip....ts) Amount Pitlon 
cipients ! ; (aT of obli- under 
Families | Children Families | Children! ®%/0m8 | Pamilies Children | ®*%0"5 | 16 years? 
| | bes Re _ se 
] | | 
/ mS 320,768 | 774,734 |$10, 420,354 | $32. 49 41.6) 415] 420) +128) +4123/ 413.5 %6 
Region I: 
| OE, BB eo nbs. 1, 432 3, 615 54, 867 38. 31 —.2 -.3 +.1 +80) +461) +100 15 
Massachusetts..............._... 11, 680 | #29, 683 702, 994 60. 19 +2.0 +1.7 42.0) +17.5) +23.7/) +185 226 
New Hampshire... ...... 650 1, 674 27, 681 42. 59 +3.2 +3.1 42.6) 496.4) +040) +1113 | 13 
REE 1,179 | 3.186 54.242) 46.01 +.8 +.8 +.8| +103 | foo] +87 18 
ii A ARR a Roe 520 1, 514 16, 716 32. 15 +3.4 42.7 +5.0| +190) +17.5| +35.5 15 
I ce 36,200 71,610 | 1,685,443 | 46.55 +5] +.3 ~~ +11 a8 ~3.4 B 
i= 505 | 21,331 16, 343 32. 36 — —.3 +2) +50| +165! +110 120 
GTR He 10, 959 24, 322 334, 491 30. 52 +.6 +1.2 +12) —4.7 | —3.9 | —2.7 22 
Pennsylvania... ............... 33,905 | 77,327 | 1,221 218 36. 02 +5.6 +5.4 +h 5) +483 +45.1 +45. 8 27 
District of Columbia. _._....._. 914 2, 730 34, 445 37. 69 +2.0 +2.7 +15 —6.4 | —7.9 —24.1 21 
Maryland................-..___- 7,488 | 20, 187 238, 541 31. 86 +.8 +1.0 +1.7 6.4 —5.8 —5.5 | 45 
N ss SSE FES 8, 854 22, 504 144, 057 16. 27 +3.2 +3.0 +5.3 +10.6 +4.4 +16. 2 18 
aa ae 2, 441 7, 888 50, 448 20. 67 +8.0 +7.8 4+8.0/ +171.5| +1560] +151.6 9 
West Virginia RE oa 7,444 | 20, 764 160, 575 21. 57 +11 +.4 429/ +134) +106 | +15.0 33 
“ai 17,743 | 244,106 | 600,303 30.42 +3.3 +27 43.9) +310] +4422] +281 233 
an -----—- 9,993 | 27,916 387, 301 38. 76 +.4 +.3 —.1 —8.1 —10.1 | 10.5 716 
Indiana._.... .-| 17,151 | 35,282] 479,207/ 27.95 +.2 +.3 +.8 $7.1 45.8) +88 38 
i cciscecncscccceseccte 12,243 | 427,950|  477,346| 38.99 +.8 +8) 417 +9.6 +7.3| +121 ‘31 
Region VII: 
Ea 5, 730 16, 849 81, 888 14.29 +1.6 +1.6 +1.3 +2.4 +20 +18.3 17 
Sten socnocaccocsaadll $3,960 | *10,250| 583.567 21. 10 —.6 =6 — 4} +904) +305/ +439 21 
2. RICA 3,867 | 10,015 78, 345 20. 26 =,4 =,7 +1] 17.7) -197) -2.0 10 
i iddessncecsadbedial = Lh =F 4 rie —2.5 —28| —-28.6 —277.5| -—®.2 8 
1 4 18. 43 1. +1.0 +16) 441.6] +4360) +41.9 : 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota...................__.- 8,657 | * 20, 796 302, 725 34.97 +1.6 +14 41.4) +179) +4134] 415.1 12 
Nebraska..-- 2-2-2222 #5,329 | $11,972) *168,190| 31.56 +.8 +.8 +.9| +499) +96] +300 31 
North Dakota............._._- 2,312} 16,458 72, 851 31.51 +.4 +.8 +5) +143) +145 | +10.7 12 
SEP 4,141 | 11,161 33, 715 814) +15 +1.2 417} +448 +29 +4.8 16 
| A Say 6, 303 14, 473 182, 806 29. 00 +1.3 +14 +1.3 | +9.6 +9.7 | +6.8 2 
aS 10, 283 24, 373 256, 380 24. 93 +2.3 +2.7 +6.5|) +247 +22.1|) +285 24 
paapome oo CS Rae 17, 733 40, 784 254, 575 14. 36 +.4 +.3 +17.6 +13.1 +12.8 +14.0 5D 
a 12,635 | 35, 438 300, 309 23.77 +.8 +.7 —33! +2.7/ +169) +35.5 52 
poe Seamiee ile iiadinietemed 1,751 5, 071 43, 972 25. 11 —.3 —.9 =} +111 +11.8 | +39.3 35 
| 2,493} 6,915 80,444 | 32.27 -.2 —1/ @ | 482] +18! 445 4 
th hivssudecsohéenceesen 5, 487 13, 692 168, 091 30. 63 +1.2 +1.9 +1.8 +17.5 +17.7| +189 46 
BGORO........----.-------------2- 2,784 | *6,798 78, 310 28. 13 +.7 +1.2 +1.7| +42 +81) +10.5 44 
i cuihinecinsescassane 2, 337 5, 635 65, 540 28. 04 +1.5 +1.3 +1.3 +4.4 +8.4 | +3.2 37 
Rae 3, 236 7, 884 113, 740 35. 15 =~. —.2 2 +5. 2 +5.0 +9.8 45 
hal rd Stidenbistddelnbaosncs 721 1, 789 23, 034 31. 95 +.8 +.7 +1.2 +10.9 +9.9 +13.7 26 
California. _. 14,974 | 936, 553 808 45.33 +1.3 +14 429| +130/ +110! +219 127 
Oregon ESS EE 1,950 | *4,502 | 76, 445 39. 20 +1.0 +1.6 +13) +201 4+27.2| +193 #17 
- Washington..............._.... 4,866 | 11, 465 150, 740 30. 98 +.9 +26) 429/ -151|) -114 —9.9 2 
erritory: j | 
I  aticnchssnadiabisdoenbowss 1,076 | 3,000! 37,170| m5) +22/ +422) +45| 409) 454) +85 ra 








* In addition, in 72 counties payments amounting to $15,530 were made 
from local funds without Federal participation to 920 families in behalf of 
2,082 children under the State mothers’-pension law. Some families receiving 


1 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 











? Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau of 


the . 
3 Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 
tae 2,852 children 16 years of age and over. Rate 
per 


§ Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 
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aid from this source for March also received aid under State plan for aid to 
dependent children approved by the Social Security Board. 

? of han 0.1 percent. 

* Includes 459 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes 
these children. 
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All 51 jurisdictions made payments under the 
Social Security Act in March 1939 and March 1940. 
The total number of recipients was 6.7 percent 
larger in March of this year, and the total amount 
of obligations incurred was 8.9 percent greater. 
Total payments to recipients were at least 20.0 
percent above the March 1939 level in California, 
Louisiana, Maine, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


In March the total numbers of families and 
children receiving aid to dependent children in 
the 42 jurisdictions with approved plans increased 
1.6 and 1.5 percent, respectively, and the total 
amount spent for assistance to these recipients 
rose 2.0 percent. For most of the States there 
were small percentage changes in both the num- 
bers aided and total obligations. 

In Oklahoma, where payments to recipients 
represented a larger proportion of budget deficits 
in March than in February, the numbers of fami- 
lies and children assisted were practically un- 
changed, but total expenditures were 17.6 percent 
greater. This increase in individual monthly 
payments was made possible by the higher ratio of 
Federal participation which became applicable to 
the program for aid to dependent children in 
January of this year. 

Further expansion occurred in the program for 
aid to dependent children in Virginia, where 
families, children, and obligations were each about 
8 percent higher than in February. Pennsylvania 
reported increases of 5.6 percent in the number of 
families, 5.4 percent in the number of children, 
and 5.9 percent in total payments. In Missouri 
an expansion of 6.5 percent in total expenditures 
was accompanied by increases of 2.3 and 2.7 per- 
cent, respectively, in the numbers of families and 
children. 

Total obligations were about 5 percent higher 
in March in North Carolina and Vermont; in 
both States the numbers of families and children 
were about 3 percent larger. In Hawaii, expend- 
itures rose 4.5 percent and families and children 
each increased about 2 percent. Michigan re- 
ported upward changes of about 4 percent in 
total payments and 3 percent in families and 
children. In New Hampshire there were increases 
of about 3 percent in families, children, and 


payments. 
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Chart V.—Number of children receiving aid to depend- 
ent children per 1,000 population under 16 years of 
age in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, March 1940 


NUMBER PER 1,000 
CHILDREN UNDER I6 


° 10 





42 STATES 
ARIZONA 
LOUISIANA 
OKLAHOMA 
COLORADO 
UTAH 
MARYLAND 
IDAHO 
TENNESSEE 
INDIANA 
MONTANA 
NEW MEXICO 
WEST VIRGINIA 
MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN 
NEBRASKA 
WASHINGTON 
NORTH DAKOTA 
MINNESOTA 
KANSAS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HAWAII 
CALIFORNIA 
WYOMING 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MISSOURI 
NEW YORK 
NEW JERSEY 
FLORIDA 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
DELAWARE 
NORTH CAROLINA 
RHODE ISLAND 
OREGON 
ALABAMA 
OHIO 
ARKANSAS 
VERMONT 
MAINE 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GEORGIA 
VIRGINIA 























Louisiana reported a decline of 8.3 percent in 
total obligations, although the numbers of families 
and children each increased slightly. In South 
Carolina there were decreases of somewhat less 
than 3 percent in all three items, thereby continu- 
ing the decline evident since July 1939. 

The differences in State situations underlying 
the development of programs for aid to dependent 
children are reflected in the wide variation in the 
ratio of the number of children receiving assist- 
ance to the potentially eligible population. The 
amended Social Security Act permits the use of 
Federal funds to assist children between 16 and 18 
years of age who are regularly attending school, 
as well as children under age 16. At present, 
however, relatively few States are aiding children 
between 16 and 18 years of age, and it may be 
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some time before most States are able to broaden 
their plans to take advantage of this liberaliza- 
tion in the Federal act. Consequently, the rates 
for March 1940, shown in chart V, are based on 
the total estimated population under 16 years of 
age. In March the State rates ranged from 9 to 
54 per 1,000 population under age 16; the median 
rate was 27. For 1 State the rate was less than 





States 30-39, for 4 States 40-49, and for 3 States 
50 or more. 

Each of the 42 jurisdictions making payments 
under approved plans in March 1940 also made 
payments under the Social Security Act in March 
1939. In March of this year the total numbers of 
families and children assisted were 12.8 and 12.3 
percent larger, respectively, than in the same 


10, for 11 States 10-19, for 15 States 20-29, for 8 month of 1939, and the total amount of assistance 


Table 8.—Aid to the biind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, March 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 15, 1940] 






































‘ 
Percentage change from— 
Amount of a Number of 
C) oo recipients 
Social Security Beard Number at incurred for | amount per February 1940 in— March 1939 in | *'100,000 ts ( 
region payments to recipient mated popu- ( 
recipients Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of lation # 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
46, 546 $1, 006, 741 $23. 56 +0.5 +0.6 345.7 3+6.4 | 47 
4 237 4 5, 852 24. 69 —5.6 +7.7 —.4 +11.6 14 
1, 224 27, 947 22. 83 —18 —3.4 —24 —7.2 143 
1,172 26, 961 23. 00 +.3 +.4 +3.7 +8.3 P3) 
315 7, 302 23.18 —2.8 —2.8 +10 +21 42 
60 ey 16. 57 (5 (5 *) (®) 9 
152 3, 176 20. 89 —13 —12 +16.9 +34. 6 #0 
2, 797 72, 818 26. 03 +.9 +15 +5.7 +11.2 2 
675 15, 660 23. 20 +17 +2.0 +10.5 +12.9 16 
210 5, 25. 75 +1.0 +1.0 —4.5 —7.8 
672 14, 220 21. 16 +.6 +14 +5.7 +4.6 40 
1, 988 29, 14.93 () —.2 +3.1 +49 57 
1,012 12, 853 12.70 +11 +1.2 +20.7 +27.9 37 
799 13, 360 16.72 —.5 +18 +4.3 +.6 43 
778 18, 759 24. 11 +2.5 +28 7.5 +1.0 16 
3, 930 77, 680 19. 77 +.8 +1.5 —.4 —1L4 58 
2, 457 53, 061 21. 60 —.3 +2.7 —L5 +4.3 71 
2,015 46, 674 23.16 +.2 +.5 +2.8 +5.3 69 
577 5, 160 8.94 +14 +L3 +16.8 +18.9 2 
42, 164 4 27, 229 12. 58 +.4 +13 —7.7 —2.2 130 
1, 096 10, 960 10. 00 +.4 +.5 —12.5 —18.9 36 
704 5, 257 7. 47 +2.6 +3.5 +30. 1 +46.4 35 
753 7, 760 10. 31 +.7 4 —14.4 —13.1 0 
1, 601 17, 727 11. 07 —.1 +.1 +13.5 —14.3 | 55 
1,450 34, 404 23. 73 +.3 —.1 +10.9 +9.9 | 57 
906 24. 403 26. 4 +1.5 +1.6 +13.4 +21. 4 | 34 
4665 412,947 19. 47 +.3 —.8 +9. 6 +4. 6 | 49 
147 3, 144 21. 39 +2.8 +5. 2 +27.8 +36. 0 21 
229 4, 021 17. 56 —1L3 +12 —4.2 —12.2 33 
1 696 4, 519 6. 49 +43 +4.6 +13.4 +11.4 | 34 
eee 1, 202 24, 680 20. 53 +.4 +.6 +16.1 +16. 5 64 
I itentiicnecnacensdonn 2, 212 33, 644 15. 21 +1.0 +1.2 +9.5 +3.2 87 
Region X 
Se I N 1, 085 15, 250 14. 74 +.6 —12.2 +22. 5 +34.3 49 
219 3, 778 17. 25 +2.8 +6. 1 +9.5 +31. 4 | 52 
342 9, 127 26. 69 +21 +4.3 +10.3 +161 83 
639 18, 105 28. 33 —1.8 —4.4 +3.7 +3.3 60 
276 5, 996 21. 72 —2.5 —L5 —8.0 —7.6 56 
180 3, 774 20. 97 +L7 +2.4 +39. 5 +28. 0 33 
205 5,730 27.95 —LO +4.9 —LO +9.3 39 
150 4, 155 27. 70 (”) +.2 —-L3 —4.9 64 
7,045 338, 512 48. 05 +.8 +.7 +12.4 +12.5 114 
451 11, 401 25. 28 +.2 +.4 +4.6 +4.4 44 
i, 088 31, 662 30. 50 (") +.2 +.5 —.1 63 
71 987 13. 90 (5) ( (5) (8) | 18 





























1 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 5 Not computed, because figures too small for comparison. 
? Population as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. ¢ No approved plan for aid to the blind for March 1939. 
3Com for 40 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with ™No ge. 

approved plans for March 1939 and March 1940. 
4 Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 

participation. 
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was 13.5 percent greater. In Florida, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont, 
and Virginia the percentage increases in total 
expenditures were more than twice as large as 
that for all States combined. 


Aid to the Blind 


The total number of recipients of aid to the 
blind in the 43 jurisdictions with plans approved by 
the Social Security Board was 0.5 percent higher 
in March than in February, and the total amount 
of obligations incurred for payments to these 
recipients was 0.6 percent larger. With a few 
exceptions, the States reported only slight per- 
centage changes in both recipients and payments. 

In Arkansas the number aided increased 4.3 
percent, and total expenditures for assistance rose 
4.6 percent. Total payments in New Mexico and 
North Dakota were 6.1 and 5.2 percent higher, 
respectively, than in February; the number receiv- 
ing assistance was 2.8 percent larger in both States. 
In Arizona total obligations increased 4.3 percent 
and the number on the rolls 2.1 percent. Missis- 
sippi reported upward changes of 2.6 percent in 
the number assisted and 3.5 percent in total 
payments. 

The total expended for assistance in Connecti- 
cut rose 7.7 percent, although the number aided 
declined 5.6 percent. The data shown in table 8 
for Connecticut include figures for two programs 
under which assistance is provided to needy blind 
persons. For the program administered under an 
approved plan, the number of recipients and total 
payments increased 2.9 and 12.0 percent, re- 
spectively, in March. For the program adminis- 
tered without Federal financial participation there 
were substantial declines in both items. In Utah 
total obligations were 4.9 percent higher, whereas 
the number on the rolls decreased 1.0 percent. 

Louisiana reported a decline of 12.2 percent in 
total payments, although the number receiving 
assistance increased slightly. In Colorado and 
Maine total expenditures for assistance were 4.4 
and 3.4 percent lower, respectively, in March; in 
both States the number aided decreased 1.8 
percent. 

Since adequate data on the extent of blindness 
are not available, the incidence of aid to the blind is 
measured by relating the number assisted to the 
total population. The number of recipients in 
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Chart VI.—Recipients of aid to the blind per 100,000 
total population in States with plans approved by 
the Social Security Board, March 1946 








NUMBER PER wonee 
TOTAL POPULATION 
° 50 100 150 

43 STATES 47 
MAINE 143 
FLORIDA 130 
CALIFORNIA 114 
OKLAHOMA 87 
ARIZONA 83 
INDIANA 7 
WISCONSIN 69 
WYOMING 64 
KANSAS 64 
WASHINGTON 63 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 62 
COLORADO 60 
OHIO 58 
NORTH CAROLINA 57 
1OWA 57 
IDAHO 56 
TENNESSEE 55 
NEW MEXICO 52 
NEBRASKA ag 
LOUISIANA 49 
OREGON aa 
WEST VIRGINIA 43 
VERMONT 40 
SOUTH CAROLINA 40 
MARYLAND 40 
UTAH 39 
VIRGINIA 37 
GEORGIA 36 
MISSISSIPPI 35 
ARKANSAS 34 
MINNESOTA o4 
SOUTH DAKOTA 33 
MONTANA 33 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA §=33 
MASSACHUSETTS 26 
NEW YORK 22 
NORTH DAKOTA 2! 
ALABAMA 20 
HAWAII is 
NEW JERSEY 16 
MICHIGAN 16 
CONNECTICUT 14 
RHODE ISLAND 9 











March 1940 per 100,000 estimated total popula- 
tion in each State with an approved plan is shown 
in chart VI. In March the State rates ranged from 
9 to 143 per 100,000 population, with a median 
rate of 43. In 5 States the rate was less than 20, 
in 13 States 20-39, in 13 States 40-59, in 7 States 
60-79, in 2 States 80-99, and in 3 States more 
than 100. 

In the 42 jurisdictions making payments under 
the Social Security Act in March 1939 and March 
1940, the total number of recipients was 5.7 per- 
cent larger in March of this year, and total pay- 
ments were 6.4 percent greater. Total payments 
to recipients were more than 20 percent above the 
March 1939 level in Louisiana, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Vermont, and Virginia. 
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STATISTICS BY STATES, FEBRUARY 1940 


Total expenditures for payments to recipients 
of public assistance and earnings of persons em- 
ployed under Federal work programs were higher 
in February than in January in 31 States. In 
Arkansas, Florida, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Wyoming, aggregate payments rose more than 
10.0 percent. Of the 18 States in which smaller 


total amounts were expended in February, there 
were only 4—Alabama, Connecticut, Mississippi, 
and Pennsylvania—with declines of more than 
5.0 percent. 

Larger amounts of obligations were incurred 
for the special types of public assistance in Febru- 
ary in 37 States, and total expenditures for general] 


Table 9.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by States, February 1940! 
























































[In thousands] 
Cotgeies teseeed Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 
Subsistence ——__—— 
hr National Youth 
State Total Special by the Farm Administration Work | Other 
~ Security | Civilian Meets | _ Federal 
type | General | Adminis- | Conserva- Outot- | Ayolects | work and 
tration tion Corps| Student seboo! tration construction 
work werk | projects 
eas program | 
EE ec 9 $274, 067 $51, 184 $41, 488 $2, 309 $19, 605 $3, 100 $6,140 | $115, 085 | * $35, 207 
3, 262 178 540 65 128 1, 907 | 695 
1,311 302 45 51 170 15 24 501 | 208 
3, 037 148 14 525 37 112 1, 920 | 261 
ae & of 4,611 18 674 181 281 5, 854 | 2, 202 
} 1 208 39 54 1, 477 | 205 
3,112 513 631 142 24 75 1, 073 | 654 
| | | end | re re] | re 
eee eee eee eeue 7 ) | 1,7 
4, 133 519 64 307 292 34 67 2, 082 | 818 
3, 671 305 42 173 593 73 129 1, 953 | 43 
1, 189 273 34 18 87 16 37 669 | 56 
20, 314 3, 199 4, 257 7 1, 057 174 349 9,7 1, 475 
6,913 1, 704 818 2 427 8s 129 3, 226 | 519 
3, 983 1, 219 697 2 243 62 143 1, 441 | 177 
3, 282 718 452 77 281 61 100 1, 433 161 
3047 sol 18 * ‘0s 52 us| eee | *s3 
1, 731 309 3 142 16 r " 506 | 308 
2, 455 574 229 2 190 31 79 789 562 
14, 160 3, 140 1, 997 1 561 97 225 5, 926 | 2, 213 
ih asic cennntcnddins 9, 904 1,974 1, 633 5 651 115 257 4, 965 | 304 
ee 6, 591 1, 644 1,147 y) 521 68 135 2, 860 | 189 
M | See OER 2, 600 158 10 M 416 45 | of 1, 472 | 322 
ie Rtbdbabninnentcumsknnede 7, 862 1, 693 429 27 739 84 | 144 4, 234 | 463 
— SA NE 1, 957 289 o 101 178 22 | 39 SAE, 369 
a nck. Sai wnndlieibd 3, 056 695 171 73 220 38 67 1, 607 184 
eae nA 373 64 16 ® 4 3 4) 115 137 
New Hampshire........................ 1, 405 145 208 1 8 Q 24 | 465 | 502 
i itichetscbeedsacssccqcensen 9, 841 982 1, 304 2 566 70 198 | 4, 104 | 2, 527 
Rea ae 1, 271 106 62 144 13 4 | 773 | 1 
i is cacwncinkens 30, 469 4, 787 10, 191 8 1, 283 287 499 | 9, 722 | 3, 603 
North Carolina... ...............-....... 3, 935 518 45 18 491 86 201 | 1, 999 | 578 
EE eiibinsomuncnpndinaman 1, 479 230 95 56 4 31 60 | 780 | 23 
Laramie 14, 678 3, 354 2,042 5 O41 162 268 7, 128 | 778 
OE Em Fe 5.104 1, 494 476 125 (64 81 170 | 2, 040 454 
tlie dats ccccncecdevcena 2,314 519 198 17 168 30 4 | 980 | 347 
Pennsylvania______. 22, 253 3, 591 6, 206 7 1, 265 211 403 7,729 | 2, 842 
Rhode - 2, 175 184 4349 ®) 81 15 35 754 | 757 
South Carolina.................... 3, 238 210 18 39 347 46 72 1, 922 | 584 
TET: 1, 781 309 105 232 187 34 64 | 814 | 36 
| 
| 3 Eee 3, 869 677 435 11 509 67 127 | 1, 604 839 
. | Sr qarieenmm 8, 288 1, 090 115 144 1, 175 159 332 | 4, 074 1, 200 
Tinie bcadvbsceseacecseasmes 1, 573 412 143 ll 89 31 41 77 7 
SE a 490 110 63 1 33 4 14 52 | 6 
Virginia............. 3, 522 220 100 6 446 62 127 1, 049 1, 513 
Washington —.---- a WOE 5, 295 1, 042 308 65 324 49 91 1, 972 | 1, 446 
West V wae 3, 074 390 189 12 342 40 132 1, 664 | 305 
EE RAE 6, 996 1, 624 1, 240 21 430 86 161 | 3, 166 268 
A - 597 106 37 52 7 3 | 230 | 118 
! See footnotes to table 2. 


3 Includes $2,000 not distributed by States. 
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relief were higher in 26 States. Subsistence pay- 
ments certified by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration increased in about three-fourths of the 
States. 

Total earnings of persons employed on projects 
of the Work Projects Administration moved up- 
ward from January to February in 39 States. 
Beginning in February the data for the WPA 
represent combined figures for projects operated 
by the WPA and WPA-financed projects operated 


by other Federal agencies. 


Earnings under 


the 


student work program of the National Youth 
Administration increased in all but 2 States, and 
earnings under the out-of-school work program 
rose in 40 States. 

For the fifth successive month, total earnings 
on other Federal work and construction projects 
declined in a large majority of the States. In 
February such earnings decreased in 35 States. 
The total sums earned by persons enrolled in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps were smaller than in 


January in slightly more than half the States. 


Table 10.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by States, February 1940 ' 







































































| 
Recipients ppb man dg pes of public Seuntn Persons employed under Federal work programs 
<a which sub- 
i sistence { 
Aid to dependent Cases payments National Youth 
State | children receiving | were cer- Administration Other Fed- 
“ = general | tified by | Civilian Work eral work 
| Old-age Aid to relief the Farm | Conser- Projects | ‘and con- 
assistance the blind Security vation Out-of- | Adminis- io 
Adminis- | C Student | ‘school | tration | *fuction 
| Families | Children cretion Orps | work aoe projects 
program 
| program 
Total 1,929,112 | 329,039 | 702, 354 | 70, 250 |1, 687, 090 | 115,365 | 205,920 | 453,870 | 335,640 |2,203,466 | 7 205, 549 
Alabama. | 18,848 | 8,637 | 16,577 seo | 2,437| 10,125| 8,153| 11,103| 7,603] 54,276 6, 962 
Arizona 7, 850 2, 497 6, 919 335 3, 076 833 2, 572 2, 052 1, 464 8, 498 1, 664 
Arkansas 18, 495 4,079 | 11,029 667 3, 732 495 7, 928 6, 998 6,924 | 47,338 3, 419 
California 135,833 | 14,775 | 36, 061 6,991 | 158, 323 | 7, 421 10, 169 21, 236 14, 514 04, 119 16, 505 
Colorado . 40, 359 5,423 13, 440 651 15, 204 3, 348 3, 091 5, 617 3,001 28, 300 2, 531 
Connecticut 16, 971 | 11,440 | 3 3, 300 251 21, 671 | 4 2, 139 3, 177 3, 795 19, 740 4, 563 
Delaware 2, 576 | 509 | 1,335 )___. 1, 889 16 457 474 623 495 582 
District of Columbia 3, 324 | 806 | 2, 659 208 2, 211 senhae 871 1, 709 1, 223 12, 091 12, 129 
Florida 34,722 | 3,983) 10,312 2, 156 9, 092 | 21, 247 4,404) 5,444 4, 371 43, 141 8, 669 
Georgia. 26, 953 | 3, 882 10, 082 1,092 8, 629 | 9, 004 8, 945 12, 367 7, 248 50, 735 5, 366 
Idaho 8,785 | 2,765 | 6, 718 283 2, 308 | 546 1,306 | 2,635 1,943 | 12,353 526 
Illinois 138,443 | 47,500 | #17,000 27,700 | 170,631 319 15,953 | 24, 843 19,248 | 177,604 11, 041 
Indiana 66,143 | 17,120) 35,188 2, 464 56, 068 94 6,445 | 12,286 7, 386 64, 989 4, 255 
Iowa 54,124 | 93,000) *7,000 | 1, 446 37, 170 65 3, 671 8, 007 8, 348 26, 849 2, 000 
c 26,287 | 6,225 | 14, 275 1,197 | 30, 346 4, 816 4,239 | 9,923 5,886 | 20,700 1, 767 
Kentucky 45, 154 | 245 | 3 780 | 29, 100 229 6, 536 9, 615 6,742 | 48,877 5, 188 
Louisiana 31, 507 12,531 | 35, 190 | 1,029 10, 521 349 6, 110 7, 473 5, 788 36, 954 8, 372 
Maine 14, 109 | 1,435 | 3,621) 1,246 11,7 99 2, 138 2, 078 2, 608 10, 000 3, 878 
Maryland 18, 428 7, 431 19, 986 668 10, 162 68 2, 875 3, 849 4, 868 15, 688 4, 268 
Massachusetts 83,181} 11,450] 29,187 1,168 | 70, 567 13 8,469 | 12,631 11,659 | 103, 274 18, 218 
Michigan 75, 816 17, 171 42, 949 759 | 73,005 283 9, 826 16, 511 13,327 | 87, 750 3, 573 
Minnesota. 63,238 | 8,517 20, 516 863 44. 657 1, 689 7, 863 10, 001 6, 626 50, 014 1, 805 
Mississippi. 19, 857 | 2104 | 4162 ARB 1, 471 2, 770 6, 274 8, 231 5, 828 41, 571 4, 457 
Missou 82, 781 10,052 | 23,730) %3,655 32, 412 1, 450 11, 150 13, 001 8, 775 90, 205 5, 225 
Montana 12,236 | 2,302| 5,564 177} 5,371 4, 371 2,682} 3,289 1,970 14, 725 3, 129 
Nebraska 27, 367 | 5,287 | 11,87 663 12, 702 4, 684 3,325; 6,001 4, 022 31, 123 1, 782 
Nevada 2, 279 | 102 | 246 15 841 4 512 321 277 2, 069 934 
New Hampshire 5, 103 | 630 | 1, 624 324 7, 846 21 7 1,177 1, 197 8, 651 3, 562 
New Jersey 30, 796 10, 897 24, 031 664 57, 824 60 8, 540 10, 453 9, 853 76, 386 17, 466 
New Mexico 4,212| 1,787} 5, 117 23| 2183/ 3172; 2181] 1952) 2267| 14355 1, 250 
New York 115,745 | 36,044 71, 422 | 2,771 | 276,974 251 19, 366 39, 844 22,928 | 161, 303 24, 989 
North Carolina 34, O86 8, 581 21,856 | 1, 988 7, 355 309 7, 410 10, 942 12, 432 50, 506 6, 680 
North Dakota 8, 885 | 2, 302 | 6, 407 | 143 5, 073 3,111 3, 086 | 5, 141 3, 072 15, 969 326 
io 124,712} 9,953 | 27,829) 3,900] 122,186 228 14, 197 22, 073 14,060 | 145, 150 6, 187 
Oklahoma 70,717 | 17,670 40,675 | 2,191 | 313,700 3, 648 10, 022 14, 41 9, 473 53, 473 4, 621 
Oregon 20, 240 | 1,930 | 4,519} 450 12, 618 575 2, 540 3, 2, 903 16, 093 2,714 
Pennsylvania 92, 417 32,113 | 73,382} 12,631 | 220,950 | 249 | 19,098 | 32, 767 21,518 | 144, 138 22, 143 
Rhode Island 6, 726 1, 170 3, 140 | 60 | 911, 500 | 8; 1,219; 1,883 1,873 | 13,769 4, 182 
South Carolina 19,161 | 3,058 | 9,164 | 748 1,972 | 925 | 5,232 8, 263 4,269 | 45,880 6, 493 
South Dakota 14, 397 | 1,775| 3,979 232 6, 059 | 12, 895 2, 828 6, 462 4, 086 16, 593 520 
Tennessee 40,540 | 13, 635 | 35,214; 1,602} %6,700 | 301 7,678 | 10,903 8,702 | 44,004 7, 767 
Texas 119, 258 | 97 2 230 | 15, 122 | 4, 285 17,730 | 21,957 18,736 | 106,046 14, 480 
Utah 13,887 | 3,261 | 7,896 | 7| 6,373 427| 1,344) 4,200) 2,117 | 13, 321 567 
Vermont 5, 592 | 503 | 1, 474 | 154 2, 927 28 504 | = 1,213 828 5, 242 114 
Virginia. 16, 478 2, 261 7,314} 1,001 9, 713 | 98 6,735 | 7,983 7, 546 27, 569 12, 843 
Washington 39,000 | 4,824 11,173 | 1,038 22, 961 | 2, 245 4, 896 6, 586 £, 687 32, 648 9, 511 
West Virginia 17,334 | 7,363 20, 671 | 803 16, 789 | 147 5, 161 6, 902 6, 731 37, 104 2, 987 
Wisconsin. 50,131 | 12,142 | 27,732] 2011 | 52, 806 1, 127 6,498 | 13,037 8, 544 56, 219 2,277 
Wyoming 3, 360 715 | 1, 776 | 150 2,011 913 785 | 837 751 4, 904 
' ' ' ' 
| See footnotes to table 3. ? Includes 19 persons not distributed by States + Estimated. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas, 
February 1940 


In February a total of $94.7 million was ex- 
pended in 116 urban areas for payments to 
recipients of the special types of public assistance, 
public general relief, and private assistance, and 
for earnings of persons employed on projects 
operated by the Work Projects Administration. 
Excluded from this aggregate expenditure are all 
costs of administering the various programs and 
of materials, equipment, and supplies required for 
the operation of work projects. Data are not 
available for the urban areas on earnings of 
persons employed on WPA-financed projects 
operated by other Federal agencies and other 
Federal work and construction projects, earnings 
under the work programs of the National Youth 
Administration, or earnings of persons enrolled in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Total payments for public and private assistance 
and WPA earnings were 0.5 percent higher in 
February than in the preceding month. This 
slight upward movement reflects, for the most 
part, an increase of 2.5 percent in total earnings of 
persons employed on WPA projects operated 
within the areas. In February such earnings 
amounted to $46.6 million. Total obligations 
incurred for payments to recipients of old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind increased 0.8 percent to $20.2 million, 
The bulk of the rise in aggregate payments for the 
special types of public assistance was attributable 
to an expansion of 1.1 percent in the total amount 
spent for payments to recipients of old-age assist- 
ance. Total expenditures for general relief by 
public agencies declined 2.8 percent from January 
to February, amounting to $27.0 million in the 
latter month. The total sum spent for assistance 
by private agencies for which monthly data are 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-February 1940 
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t Earnings of all persons employed under the Civil Works Program, including administrative staff. 


tt Earnings on projects operated by the WPA within the areas. 
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available was 3.3 percent smaller than in January. 
Although total payments in all areas combined 
changed only slightly from January to February, 


substantial changes were recorded for a number of a 
the individual areas. Of the 67 urban areas in 
which larger amounts were expended in February, - 
there were 28 with increases of more than 10.0 
percent. Declines of 10.0 percent or more occurred 7 
in 15 of the 49 areas for which aggregate expendi- ir 
tures were smaller in February. 

As compared with the level of total payments for - 
assistance and WPA earnings in the 116 urban 
areas in February 1939, the total sum expended in J 
February of this year was 21.5 percent smaller. 
A reduction of 35.6 percent in total earnings on R 
WPA-operated projects supplied most of the im- 
petus to this decline. Expenditures for general ‘ 
relief by public agencies were 8.5 percent below 
the level of such payments a year earlier. Total ‘ 


obligations incurred for the special types of public 
assistance increased 12.7 percent, and the amount 
spent for assistance by private agencies was 
slightly larger than in February 1939. 

The proportion of aggregate payments repre- 
sented by WPA earnings declined from 59.9 per- 
cent in February 1939 to 49.2 percent in February 
of this year. On the other hand, the share of the 


Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
urban areas, January 1929-February 1940 
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total accounted for by public general relief in- 
creased from 24.4 to 28.4 percent, and that com- 
prised of payments for the special types of public 
assistance rose from 14.8 to 21.4 percent. Private 
assistance represented about 1 percent in February 
of both years. 


Table 1.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, February 1940 


[Corrected to Apr. 19, 1940] 





| Percentage distribution of 
Percentage change from— | amount— 















































| 
| 
Type of agency — of! Amount! | January 1940 in— | February 1939in— | 
| February January ‘February 
‘ 1940 
Number of | ; Number of 
| | eases Amount cases Amount a 
Total a a $04, 719, 497 ad +0.5|........| 225} 1000] 1000! 1000 
Public agencies Mm a 98, 704, 608 |.......-----| +.6|............| —3L7] 900 8.8) 9.1 
Agencies ad ministering | j [ 
General relief * — | 942, 169 26, 950, 053 —0.1 —2.8 —7.2 —8.5 28.4 20.4 24.4 
Special types of assistance *._. | 716, 588 20, 227, 058 +.5 +.8 +9. 4 | +12.7 | 21.4 21. 2 | 14.8 
Old-age assistance 569, 998 14, 436, 623 +. 5 | +Li +9. 5 | +14.9 15.3 15.1 10.4 
Aid to dependent children *. | 123127) 5, 085, 930 +.7 | +.2 +9.8 Me 8 5. 3 5.3 3.8 
Aid to the blind TT} oh a8 754, 505 +.3 | +.4 +48 +5.4 | 8 6 
Work Projects Administration *.......__..__| (4) 46, 617, 492 | (® | +2.5 () —35.6 | 49. : 48.2 | 59.9 
Private agencies ’__........------eccaceeccaceaee & era a, #024, 864 | tin +250. | -3.3 | ee ED )  *4La| L0 | 1.2) 9 
! Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 5 Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 


incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. Data for 
assistance programs differ from those for months prior to January 1940, 
because they inciude obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obligations 
incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and hos- 
pitalization. 

4 Not available. 

_§ Public agencies administered $14,235 of private funds while private agen- 
cies administered $10,393 of public funds, so that total amounts contributed 
from public and private sources, res Sores. were $93,790,761 and $928,706. 

* Includes ~ ct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 
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sooueey | and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
ty Act. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Retin: represent earnings of 
persons onemeres on projects operates by the WPA within these areas and 
cover all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available 
for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those 
operated by the WPA. 

7 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

8 Includes estimate of $146,754, of which $130,825 represents expenditures of 
agencies for which monthly reports are not available. 

* Based on data from agencies reporting monthly. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, February 1940 



























































{Corrected to Apr. 19, 1940] 
Percentage 
Public funds change in total 
* from— 
State and city Area included | Total! Private |_—__— 
Aid to Aid to Janu- | Febru. 
General Old-age WPA e 
Total dependent the ary ar 
relief? | assistance | children? | blind® | °@tmings ‘ 1940 | 1999 
—— —|—_———|___ 
Alabama: | 
Birmingham. ........... County......... 520 | $383,346 | $8,460) $22,193 | $22,448 $881 | $329, 364 $174 | -85| -ag | 
Mobile. .......... >; SR 134, 412 133, 916 931 7, 740 1,889 136 123, 220 496 | -—3.0| -—7.5 
Log Angeles ee ae SEE SSO * 6, 123, 185 | 6,007, 289 | 1,890,823 | 2,102,644} 217,681 | 161,362 | 1, 715,77 25,806| -1.9| +23 
EE Se do.__.......}| 1,387, 650 | 1,384,423 2585 298, 396 51, 974 23, 765 722, 000 3,227 | -—2.4 —5.8 
i nntcccecisecaiscnnd | “ARR EEDE’. 340, 520 338, 534 67, 363 126, 441 20, 079 7,176 117, 475 1,986 | (°) +4.0 
iin dseccosencatinand wnchekast 694, 693, 498 144, 764 263, 323 28, 897 12, 534 243, 980 752 | —2.4 +25 
PEEENAE OSE do. __.......} 1,735,002 | 1, 716, 434 405, 857 398, 007 53, 673 25, 392 833, 505 18,568 | —6.6 —13.3 
Colorado:  - eed EE, Ree "ee nas 881, 563 878, 332 61, 397 440, 237 50, 717 3, 933 322, 048 3, 231 3) +25.9 
RSS alae SE 164,134 | 161,313 | 51,855 | 32,904 9, 047 543 | 66, 874 28a | -126| 2 
SS es 246, 762 231, 835 72, 016 52, 159 6, 587 soo 100, 264 14, 927 —4.0) —168 
New Britain._...........|..... Aa 65, 691 65, 022 12, 188 12, 429 3, 229 154 37, 022 669 | —14.0| —31L8 
CE Re Game 299, 976 295, 153 82, 507 49, 376 9, 650 M40 152, 780 4, 823 +1.2 —6.9 
Delaware: W ee County -........ 157, 696 153, 963 38, 804 17, 159 10, 173 Gaon 87, 737 ? 3, 733 9.6| —264 
District of Columbia: Wash- 
On 66 SEES 788, 903 770, 499 59, 482 84, 521 33, 931 5, 356 587, 209 718,404 | +121 —9.9 
Jacksonville ............. a 412, 439 411, 234 6, 260 43, 126 8, 835 3, 000 350, 013 | 1,205 | +11.9 —1.0 
>» 2 Ee cdeisepanannaicke 1 140, 5, 737 434 10, 850 1, 960 89, 607 4, 860 +3.1 —21.1 
Georgia: Atlanta.........._.|.___- Te 384, 189 377, 461 15, 120 21, 975 15, 607 1, 713 323, 046 | 6,728 | +10.6| —45.5 
a ee do. - ..| 9,040, 538 | 8,946,582 | 2,847,906 | 1, 157, 359 80, 680 71, 354 | 4,789,283 | 93,956) +82) —2.7 
ing emineteld - === Piknscsseass 305,389 | ' 51,786 | ° 43, 603 1, 580 5,005 | °203,415| 2403| +123] +58 
Evansville... ® oS 321,482 | 320, 707 58,572 | 41,586 | 22,020 1,584 | 196,945 | 75| +84] -170 
“ae | ES 260, 538 258, 286 37, 43,274 21, 362 1,410 154, 642 | 2,252 | +10.7 —13.9 
i saticatsctied ——.. -_..| 882,208 | 824,251 | 130,884 | 133, 486 70, 897 6,638 | 482346' 7.952) +32) —20 
South Bend_............ | ESOT ae 263, 580 263, 180 65, 854 39, 281 20, 620 1, 118 136, 307 | 400 +1.5 —32.4 
. Terre Haute..........__. are Bs iced 310,913 | 309, 854 37, 800 55, 090 19, 221 2,032 | 195,711 | 1,050; +34) —25.1 
owa: 
Des Moines_.......... | See 131 584, 051 95, 656 92, 707 4,102 5, 666 385, 920 1,080 | +180) +13.4 
Sioux City............ | i iendnanl 217,531 | 216, 760 68, 447 44, 983 4, 074 1, 754 97, 502 | 77? +.7| —L® 
Kansas City............. ie 319,474 | 319,000  32,130/ 31,703 15, 009 | 1,664 | 238, 554 405 | +155! —125 
i Sees 142, 090 140, 13, 715 18, 317 7, 751 | 1, 115 ‘ 1, 104 +8.9 +3.6 
i ietieine B eet A: 236, 211 235, AY 42, 020 18, 710 | 1, 953 85, 752 | 818 | +26.0 +119 
Kentucky aa fee | SESS 294, 851 287, 574 #32, 410 34, 200 9, 034 | 211, 921 787,277 | +51.1 —2.6 
New Orleans__.... .-| Parish...........| 1, 143, 362 | 1, 132, 652 57, 588 69, 503 97, 526 5, 304 902, 731 10,710 | +11.2 —28 
Se See 86S: 62, 548 11, 508 19, 559 17, 079 661 13, 741 | 320 +7.9 +21.8 
Maine: Portland...........- Cily....... 110, 743 108, 922 23, 442 20, 396 4, 275 1, 339 59, 470 | 1,821 | +10.1 —7.5 
Maryland: | —~_rrrncmaa See Tisnninnbadned 792, 150 200, 827 163, 272 141, 930 9, 180 276, 041 16,846 | +2.7 —9.4 
— TS Ber 2, 684, 376 | 2,608,131 | 500,007 | 448,765) 280,717 | 8,388 | 1,390,354 74,05 | —85 | -10.9 
ES SS ES GRRE LEE 223, 425 220, 278 45, 309 60, 134 8, 636 453 105, 716 | 3, 147 +1.2 —10.8 
Cam ciaiete : “one 344, 633 340, 962 87,814 45, 669 20, 255 045 186, 279 | 3,671 | +22.4 +16.2 
TTT i sisatienbod 292, 921 292, 737 82, 837 57, 904 12, 264 879 138, 853 | 184 —2.7| —13.5 
Lawrence...._..- . | REE 189, 261 187, 710 39, 338 44,712 5, 720 581 97, 359 | 1,551 | —12.9 —6.7 
Lowell__.......... Ms EPH Miliinesvnatad 347, 276 345, 528 67, 052 68, 736 15, 102 791 193, 847 1,748 | —18.2 —8.7 
i -—- icsusngaiiat 208, 641 295, 997 60, 643 79, 539 10, 340 705 144, 770 2644) +3.5 —5.1 
TT RE RRP TSE 144, 901 144, 866 47, 736 32, 734 6, 526 252 57, 618 35 | +14.7|) +10.6 
New Bedford... wodhisactl Phnnidence 297, 885 296, 700 58, 786 80, 678 11, 796 904) 144, 536 1,185 | +5.7| —10.5 
Newton. ................|--.-. Pi cncwosdes 89, 739 87, 452 30, 938 18, 877 8, 332 152 | 29, 153 | 2,287 | —19.2| —18.9 
——— " ee 380, 815 376, 826 113, 998 86, 437 24, 034 895 | 151, 462 | 3, R90 +1 —8.1 
i Ya SRS 436, 055 431, 481 140, 269 97, 627 26, 832 | ~S 165, 045 | 4, 574 —3.6 —16.9 
County.._..__.. 3, 629,708 | 3,614,141 | 887,716 | 249,747 | 327,573 5,009 | 2,144,006 | 715,567) +40) —%3 
6 Ss et «(ay 313, 940 313, 736 50, 236 55, 680 23, 685 | 471 183, 664 04) —6.1 —38.6 
Grand Rapids___........|____. ae AR 435, 962 435, 238 95, 265 105, 229 25, 899 | 1, 346 207, 499 7724 +.1 —39.3 
AE eee 259, 506 259, 261 46, 581 49, 508 22, 346 507 140, 139 245 | —18.8 —41.9 
Saginaw -._.._- i cpininhsted 180, 200 179, 552 29, 670 29, 605 16, 785 327 103, 165 648 | —20.0 —2%.3 
Minnesota 
a , eae 756, 126 750, 871 215, 833 107, 603 36, 949 2, 756 387, 640 5,255 | +1.9 —9.4 
Minneapolis._......._._. do... r 1, 473, 665 | 1, 467, 069 445, 671 285, 531 5A, 447 5, 324 676, 006 6, 506 44.7 —19.0 
| RRS | CGREEP 744, 748 739, 489 247, 937 110, 460 27, 076 3, 161 350, 855 5,250 | +1.2| —26.5 
Kansas City.........._.. a 1, 1,061,557 | 103,272 | 165, 597 15,502} °10,400| 766,606 | 7*10,5209| +210) +3.9 
aaa .| City and county_) 1, 323, 491 | 1, 206, 523 201, 754 216, 309 46, 380 * 16, 525 815, 555 26,968 | +37.1 | —38.2 
$ebegeke: Omaha...........| County. ......-- 1, 509, 231 29, 581 87, 571 40, 906 2, 354 348,819 | 712,168 | +23.1 |) —14.5 
ew Jersey 
Jersey City...........-- SE  cilpnaiion 318, 321 317, 872 143, 449 27, 155 25, 783 1, 139 120, 346 449 | -—13.6|) —45.1 
SS ay Wee). 1, 003, 239 433, 045 62, 255 61, 235 2,314 444, 390 4, 051 8.9 —25.5 
I REA ERR 175,550 | '173,823! 52,622! 18,048! 13,247 7 89, 151 1736! +15.5! —35.5 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, February 1940—Continued 


[Corrected to Apr. 19, 1940] 





State and city 





New York: 
Albany... 


uffalo . 
New Rochelle 
New York 
Niagara Falls 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Utica 
Yonkers 

North Carolina: 
Asheville 
Charlotte 
Greensboro 


Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Springfield 
Toledo 
Youngstown 
Oklahoma: Tulsa 
Oregon: Portland 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Bethlehem 
Chester 
Johnstown 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Scranton _. 
Wilkes-Barre 
Rhode Island: Providence 
South Carolina ‘Charleston 
Tennessee: 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 
Texas: 
Dallas 
El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
San Antonio 
Utah: Salt Lake City 


Richmond 
Roanoke 
Washington: 
Seattle 
Tacoma 
West Virginia: Huntington 
Wisconsin 
Kenosha 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Racine 


Area included 


City 


County 
| City 

do 

do 

do 

County 
City 

do 

County 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
City 

County 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
City 

do 

do 

County 


do 


do 
do 
do... 





Total ! 


322, 098 
104, 490 
301, 653 





| 


297, 855 | 


355, 882 
474, 586 


80, 155 | 
206, 745 | 
29, 328 | 


816, 356 
437, 409 
132, 026 


196, 774 
254, 106 
2, 008, 808 
182, 424 









































Percentage 
Public funds change in total 
from— 
Private 
funds 

General Old-age Aid to Aid to WPA Janu- Febru- 

Total relief? | assistance dependent the earnings ‘ ary ary 

. children *| blind * es 1940 | 1939 
$108,145 | $50,736 | $17, 271 $5, 037 $7 $34, 351 2,089 | —2.1| —31.3 
1, 397,662 | 820,463 107,370 68, 858 3,539 | 397, 432 16,528 | —2.0| —27.2 
111, 874 69, 447 12, 226 9, 846 29 20, 326 443} +1.3| +26 
16, 121, 352 | 6, 208, 191 | 1, 469, 504 | 1,171, 630 41,079 | 7,140,948 | 7220,821| —2.7| —25.7 
102, 292 59, 462 8, 836 8, 016 114 25, 864 1,412] —3.8| —20.9 
704,859 | 424,651 125, 913 43, 865 2,982 | 107, 448 4,230| —45| —145 
531,527 | 275, 438 81, 276 23, 544 1, 211 150, 058 4,092} -—8.3) —17.3 
164, 001 80, 929 31, 639 13, 464 420 37, 549 2,451! —1.9| —19.7 
248,878 | 117, 785 21, 195 19, 812 450 89, 636 1,535 | -18.6 | —27.5 
146, 151 | 3, 800 13, 127 5, 102 oi wae... +211} +427 
106, 358 | 6, 389 17, 572 6, 558 1, 502 74, 337 675 | +19.2| +82 
91, 490 | 2, 755 16, 256 7, 590 1, 342 63, 547 9125 | +44] —10.6 
129, 503 | 7, 323 14, 188 6, 211 1,043 | 100, 738 4,754 | +146] +120 
816, 801 131, 914 82, 931 15, 199 1,755 | 585, 002 2,628 | —25| —35.7 
372, 400 47, 431 87, 420 12, 416 1,906 | 228, 227 98 | +17.1| —34.4 
960, 855 298,359 | 200, 601 30, 918 5,063 | 425, 824 15,669 | +29] —244 
3,175,364 | 650,906 | 246,768 | 103,847 8, 420 | 2, 165, 423 40,583 | +9.0| —41,1 
793,789 | 158,011 178, 747 16, 150 6,254 | 434,627 71,959| +5.1|) —181 
518,950 | 164, 562 130, 070 13, 321 2,543 | 208, 463 1,739 | +69) —24.0 
162, 672 11.903 | 56,403 4, 415 1, 325 88, 626 __....-| $19.0] —27.5 
763, 643 | 137,193 | 132, 468 14, 993 4,372 | 474,617 7571 | +1.6| —44.6 
326, 008 46,684) 54, 57 10, 248 3,353 | 211, 151 9724) +41] —52.9 
182, 724 | 9, 812 84, 099 16, 580 2, 798 69, 435 8,218 | —3.8| —26.9 
647, 246 | 105, 919 | 167, 501 23, 396 4,886 | 345, 544 2,535| —3.2| —10.6 

| 
175,573 | 33,553} 23,015 9, 366 5,320} 104,319 836 | —5.0| —49.9 
254,717 | 57, 238 32,269 | 19,723 | 6,599 | 138, 72| —3.2| —83.7 
195,536 | 35,072| 24.429| 11,442 | 5,512 | 119,081 822} -6.0| —44.2 
219,269} 41,851 33, 872 16, 335 | 7,040 | 120,171 2,020! —5.6| —387.8 
288,431 | 98, 904 52, 471 | 19, 953 | 8,221 | 113, 882 126 | —18.3| —38.2 
312,770 | 68,375 |  38,027| 29,782 7,428 | 169,158 253 | —3.4| —47.8 
3,973,912 | 1,948,116 | 462,870 | 367,904 72,702 | 1,122,320 | 742,796 | —11.6) -143 
2, 870,858 | 1,076,283 | 275,901 | 180,251 | 37, 338 | 1,301,085 | 21,638) +1.7| —327 
329, 674 70, 304 40, 12, 107 | 9,256 | 197,019! 11,480) —262| —31.5 
806,682 | 416,513 67, 498 39, 408 10,980 | 272, 283 | 3,245 | —5.9| —36.2 
1, 030, 67 519, 825 73, 814 57, 152 15, 080 | 364, 805 1,735 | —19.6| —39.6 
500,224 | 181.443 | 58.495| 19,951 488 | 239; 847 6.407| -1.6| +05 
172, 332 | 2, 610 9, 157 4, 222 588 | 155, 755 577| —2.2| —187 
177, 377 3, 645 18, 191 20, 604 747 | 134,100 °300 | —10.0 | +87.5 
327, 145 8, 080 51, 478 25, 328 | 3,102 | 239, 157 4,584 | +32.0 | +13.5 
218, 327 | 5,137 | 42,074 25, 990 | 2,362 | 142,764 | 14,284 | —11.0| +15.4 
315,209 | 16,008 | 65,035 eee 233, 333 | 6,889 | +18.2| —13.9 
104, 064 125 | 8,702 |..... 95, 147 426 | +17.6 | +113 
301,158 | 15,958 | 50,451 |... |. 234, 749 | 495 | +51) —13.4 
292, 764 21, 966 55, 701 : | 215, 097 | 5,001} +21] —124 
351, 200 |...... , 589 |... i oo .| 296, 661 4,682 | +7.6| —29 
472,582 | 83,188 | 101,763 | 39, 191 | 1,487 | 246, 953 102,004} +3.3| +7.4 
| } ] 

79, 028 | 5, 636 9, 972 | 2, 953 834 | 59,633 1,127} +.3| —46.5 
200,067 | 26, 207 12, 082 | 2, 649 | 987 | 158, 052 6,678 | +39.7| +16.9 
29, 328 | 4,7 4, 366 | 935 | ai mae t.........0 +17.3| —20.3 
810, 834 137,238 | 233,878 | 31, 967 | 8,162 | 399, 589 75,522| +.2| —23.6 
437, 409 | 764 99,486 | 17, 683 | 2,740 | 282,727 |....... _.| +17] —129 
131, 410 12, 343 9, 618 | 5,049 | 715 103, 685 7616 | +10.1 | —40.3 
196, 503 49,300; 26,151; 18,284) 1,346| 101,413 271| +25) —2%62 
253, 911 45.405 | 46, 845 25, 981 | 1,064 | 134,616 195 | —5.2| —17.5 
2,004,368 | 550,045 | 218,958 | 110,383 9, 236 | 1, 106, 746 74,440 | +3.4) —20.4 
59,825 | 28,503 | 19, 804 | 924 | 72,260 71,018 | —1.9 —29.9 


181, 406 | q 








' Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. 
assistance programs differ from those for months prior to January 1940, 
because they include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obliga- 
tions incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and 


hospitalization. 


4Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 


on basis of need. 


‘Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 


Security Act. 
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Data for 


7 Includes estimate. 


§ Relates to city. 
* Estimated. 


cover all pay-roll periods enc 


10 Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 


‘Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects eparae’ by the WPA within these areas and 
ed during month. Figures ere not available 

for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those 
operated by the WPA. 
5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, March 1940 


Reports on general relief operations of public 
agencies were received from the 18 cities in the 
United States with populations of more than 
400,000 in 1930, and from Rochester, New York, 
which is smaller. 


Cases Aided and Amount of Relief 


During March in these 19 cities approximately 
590,500 cases were aided from general relief funds 
with an expenditure of $18.7 million. Both the 
number of cases aided and the expenditures were 2 
percent less than in February. 

Twelve cities reported fewer cases aided than in 
the previous month. The decreases amounted to 
22 percent in St. Louis and to 12, 9, and 7 percent, 
respectively, in San Francisco, New Orleans, and 
Detroit. Increases were as much as 7 percent only 
in the District of Columbia. 

Eleven cities reported smaller expenditures than 
in February. The largest decline was 20 percent in 
St. Louis, followed by 15 percent in both Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, 11 percent in Detroit, 
and 9 percent in Minneapolis. The greatest in- 
crease was 9 percent in Pittsburgh. 

Data from which the average amounts of relief 
per family and per one-person cases could be 
computed are available for 12 cities. These 


averages do not necessarily reflect the adequacy of 
relief in the various cities, since many factors 
affect their comparability. Among these variables 
are community differences in cost of living and 
agency differences as to items covered by the 
assistance granted, methods of distributing relief, 
the proportion of cases with partial support from 
other sources, and case turn-over. The average 
amounts of relief per family case ranged from $24.36 
in St. Louis to $46.52 in Rochester; average 
amounts of relief per one-person case ranged from 
$9.10 in St. Louis to $28.00 in New York. 


General Relief in Addition to Other Types of 
Income 


Table 4 presents available data on the extent 
to which general relief was granted to cases in 
households receiving other specified types of 
income or assistance. In Milwaukee and Min- 
neapolis 22 and 17 percent, respectively, of the 
general relief cases also received WPA earnings. 
In Newark 31 percent of the cases received some 
earnings from regular employment. Thirty-five 
percent of the relief cases in Baltimore received 
payments for aid to dependent children. 


Case Turn-Over 


In order to measure the effect of openings and 
closings on the case load, separation and accession 
rates for each city were computed on the basis 


Table 3.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and one-person 
case in selected cities, March 1940 
































Average amount — | Pepemntage ott 
City a. er a | ————|_—_____—_—_ 
relief ' | | 
relief Perfamily | Per one- Number of | Amount of 
case | person case cases relief 
| 
SST Sy eS. ae ane ae 7,615 $197, 368 (*) (2) +15 +21 
I  anedbidieacudawas 15, 740 442, 014 $31. 12 | $23.13 +.8 +19 
RS AS RE RE Eee 19, 732 744, 630 43. 52 19. 76 +3.9 +7.7 
IIE SELECTED SEED 3 87, 884 3 2, 658, 251 ( (2) —3.5 +2.0 
OST ST SES eS ae 10, 211 247, 381 26. 05 18. 00 —1.9 —24 
a ee RS 2S aE SS RT 95 oe ee , 966 514, 645 30. 22 15. 58 | —1.4 +.8 
EE ee SO eres eee 18, 431 632, 562 (*) (4) —7.2 —11.0 
District of Columbia ' 2, 363 62, 364 30. 98 19. 32 +6.9 +5.6 
TC AS Sr 59, 889 1, 608, 211 33. 64 15. 19 —3.6 —15.4 
M ae. ER I eS IE aa RES ES 22, 258 547, 385 31. 67 11.72 —2.8 —2.7 
M EERO EERE EPO PEPE 14, 187 374, 465 31. 32 19. 14 | +1.1 —9.0 
he engiamsindbaeasaennnent 12, 611 422, 336 () () —4.¢ —L4 
ea Ok eecniieiaedewaindieed § 2,759 * 55, 719 () (*) —8.7 —3.2 
ES OES RE SR ee Se eae 157, 462 6, 118, 172 4.04 28. 00 +.6 —29 
i alti 6ts nh tinatiaddmms ttkabagiamalbamankasoe’ 7 65, 667 2, 000, 993 () (2) —1.1 +3.0 
EA RS SRE SAN RI ee aa EE SE 7 40, 233 1, 166, 741 () () | +1.2 +8.8 
SRS 2a RRA PLAS RR RMS 9, 483 380, 621 46. 52 19. 27 | -1.0 =.3 
RR thao a tb aaeidaiassbaivas 7, 551 149, 888 24. 36 9.10 | —21.5 —2.0 
EES ae ee ee ee ee 14, 306 347, 804 4.95 17. 75 —12.2 —15.0 
i ry oy cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 5 Accepts only unemployable cases except for employable cases requiring 
of work programs; and of programs. short-time emergen 


* Includes 110 i cmpleyenie cases receiving $816. 
T Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
once during month. 


* Not 
4... 
2 Includes cases receiving aid from special departmen 
¢ Pigunen slate 0s entioe aunty bn Ghieh alte bo located. 
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Table 4.—General relief cases in households receiving other types of income or assistance in selected cities, 














March 1940 
Percent of general relief cases in households receiving— 
‘i | Number ot 
ity | cases recelv- | Parnings . Unemploy- | Old-age retire- 

| ing relief from regular Ww ** eara- | ment bene | ment and sur- Othee assist- “ie speek a: ot 

employment nee fits vivors benefits ance ms ¢ a 
Baltimore. 7,615 0.8 0.1 0.5 () 1.9 35.4 0.1 
Buffalo....--.- 19, 732 9.8 10.5 a) ee eee 24 Ll wl 
Chicago... 87, 884 () 1.6 (2) (2) 2.9 a (4) 
Cincinnati 3_ - 10, 211 4.1 11.3 | OS i 4.3 (1) .2 
Cleveland... 21, 966 5.1 14.1 {Encontnkndeas 6 () 1 
Detroit. _. 18, 431 4.6 8.9 A | eae ae 3.2 a (‘) 
District of Columbia ‘ 2, 363 (?) eee 5 ciiioemame (4) 4.7 () 4 
Los Angeles * § 53, 308 (?) 3 (2) () () (?) ® 
Milwaukee * 22, 258 6.3 22.0 c | Se a ee 1.9 2 1 
Minneapolis 14, 187 1.6 16.8 3 (4) 5.0 4.3 (4) 
Newark 12, 611 31.4 3.2 oe 5 ee od naa me ee 
New Orleans ° ee OS lncancaccanmiquienaatsansianada 1.2 9 1 
New York__. 157, 462 5.1 7.1 4 () 2.9 1.7 
Philadelphia... 65, 667 (?) 1.7 diidapeinteee “- (*) (*) () 
Pittsburgh * 40, 233 (?) 3.4 cae bacon () (?) (4) 
Rochester . 9, 483 14.3 9.3 .6 (4 6.1 2.6 2 
San Francisco § 12, 610 () .2 (2) () (*) (®) ® 























i Less than 0.1 percent. 

1 Not available 

1 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 

4 Accepts only unemployable cases except for employable cases requiring 
short-time emergency care. 


of the average number of cases open at the begin- 
ning and end of the month. For New Orleans, 
data on openings and closings were available only 
for unemployable cases. In the other 18 cities 
accession rates ranged from 5 in Rochester to 20 
in Detroit; separation rates ranged from 6 in 


Table 5.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in 
selected cities, March 1940 





Percent opened for specified 





reason 
4 . ] 
—— A cces- Cessa- 
City onsen sion | Loss of | Loss of | tion of | 
opened| ‘te! regular | WPA j;unem-| All 
pen em- em- | ploy- | other 

ploy- ploy- ment | reasons 

ment | ment | bene- | 

fits | 
Baltimore SSY 12.6 27.2 4.7 0.6 7.5 
on 1, 586 11.2) 154.5 19.1 .3 26.1 
Buffalo 275 6.7 58.6 5.9 1.3 34.2 
Chicago 6, 365 7.0 26.7 34.5 5.3 33.5 
Cincinnati ! ' 879 7.5 13.1] 13.5) 2.4 71.0 
Cleveland 1, 437 6.1 27.1 22.9 | 2.7 47.3 
Detroit _. .| 3,383 20.3 25.0 23.6 | 4.7 46.7 
District of Columbia ‘ 462 18.4 i 100. 0 

Los Angeles * 6, 00: 11.0 () | 414 m | & 
Milwaukee ? 3.015; 154] 220] 17.8) 31] 67.1 
Minneapolis 1, 033 7.6 32.4 18. 1 3.6 45.9 
Newark i, 181 1.8 34.5 18. 2 | 2.4 44.9 
New Orleans * 53 2.0 | 100. 0 
New York 11, 390 7.6 31.1 25. 1 3.7 40. 1 
Philadelphia 4, 385 7.1 40.7 18.0 5.7 35. 6 
Pittsburgh ? 3, 888 10.4 41.8 28. 5 | 6.6 23.1 
Rochester 466 4.9 50.9 | 142 3.2 31.7 
8t. Louis 706 9.6 5.8 11.8 | 82.4 
San Francisco... 1, 992 15.0; ( | 1465] 31] & 
| | 





' Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 

1 Includes cases opened because of insufficient earnings. 

+ Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 

‘ Accepts only unemployable cases except for employable cases requiring 
short-time emergency care 

5 Not available. 

* Figures relate to unemployable cases only. Data not available for 
employable cases. 
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5 Figures relate to cases open on last day of month. 
* Figures relate to unemployable cases only. Data not available for em- 
ployable cases. 


Buffalo and New York to 31 in St. Louis. In 13 
of these cities closings exceeded openings with a 
resulting decrease in case load. Relatively large 
decreases occurred in San Francisco, with an 
accession rate of 15 and a separation rate of 25; 
in Los Angeles, with an accession rate of 11 and a 
separation rate of 18; and in St. Louis, witb rates 
of 10 and 31, respectively. Both accession and 
separation rates were above 20 in Detroit and 7 
or below in Buffalo, Cleveland, and Rochester. 


Effect of WPA Employment on Case Load 


In every city except Pittsburgh more cases 
were closed because of acceptance of employment 
on WPA projects than were opened on loss of 
such employment. Accession rates were as high 
as 5 only in Detroit and Los Angeles. Separation 
rates were 5 in Boston, between 7 and 11 in 
Chicago, Los Angeles, St. Louis, and San Fran- 
cisco, and 15 in Detroit. Comparatively large 
decreases occurred in Detroit, with an accession 
rate of 5 and a separation rate of 15, in St. Louis, 
with an accession rate of 1 and a separation rate 
of 11, and in San Francisco, with an accession 
rate of 2 and a separation rate of 11. 

Loss of WPA employment accounted for 25 
percent or more of all openings during the month 
in only 4 cities—Chicago, Los Angeles, New 
York, and Pittsburgh. On the other hand, 25 
percent or more of all closings in 17 cities were 
effected through transfer to the WPA; such trans- 
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fers comprised 56 to 80 percent of the closings 
in Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and New Orleans. 


Effect of Regular Employment on Case Load 


In 13 of the 15 cities accepting employable cases 
and reporting complete data, openings on loss of 
regular employment were slightly larger than 
closings because such employment was obtained. 
Accession rates because of loss of employment and 
separation rates because employment was obtained 
were 6 and 4, respectively, in Boston and less in 
other cities. 

In 12 cities loss of regular employment was re- 
sponsible for 25 percent or more of the cases 
opened in March. In Boston, Buffalo, and 
Rochester, it accounted for between 50 and 60 
percent of the openings. Obtaining employment 
accounted for more than 25 percent of the closings 
in only 5 cities. 





Effect of Unemployment Benefits and Old-Age 
Retirement and Survivors Benefits on Case 


Load 


Changes in case load as a result of openings and 
closings on loss or receipt of unemployment 
benefits were slight. Openings on loss of unem. 
ployment benefits accounted for as much as 7 
percent of total openings only in Pittsburgh, 
Closings on receipt of such benefits accounted for 
as much as 6 percent of total closings only in 
Minneapolis and Philadelphia. In six cities the 
number of openings exceeded the number of 
closings. 

Twelve cities reported no cases closed because 
of the receipt of benefits under the old-age retire. 
ment and survivors program. In the 4 cities for 
which these data were available, closings for this 
reason comprised as much as 1 percent of total 
closings only in Newark. 


Table 6.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, March 1940 





Percent closed for specified reason 











City ~~~] of ss Reeular 
closed ment 

obtained 
829 11.7 9.4 
1, 673 11.9 29.7 
1, 097 5.8 36. 3 
9, 660 10.6 7.3 
1,070 9.1 20.7 
1, 637 7.0 15.7 
4,015 24.1 12.5 
389 15.5 10.0 
9,777 17.7 18.2 
3, 281 16.8 14.7 
1, 347 10.0 16.0 
1, 340 11.1 17.2 
139 5.2 5.0 
New York... 8, 706 5.8 18.9 
P Se eee 5, 542 9.0 25.7 
ed at ccnic hh boknakitiisaens 2, 887 7.7 30.1 
athletes enindperatiliiademeriemend 648 6.7 36.0 
intl rensiaapinkieawhas 2, 603 31.4 3.4 
| SESE 3, 205 24.8 9.7 

















Receipt of Transferral 
Increased | Trans = of old-age re- to special All othe 
earnings to the “a oe tirement and| types of aa 
or income WPA be wats survivors public reatons 
ae benefits assistance 
3.6 32.8 1.3 ‘ ; 3.2 49.7 
(’) 341.2 3.2 @) 6.2 () 
11.9 25.3 3.3 3.7 19.5 
2.9 80.0 3 (*) 7 | (2) 
24.5 18. 5 3.8 1.8 90.7 
as 55.7 2.0 15 25.0 
2.5 60.3 1.6 7 22.4 
8.7 21.9 2.8 10.3 46.3 
2.2 41.2 3.0 0.1 3.4 31.9 
3.4 26.8 1.5 1.1 52.5 
6.2 32.7 6.3 (*) 2.2 @ 
2.5 33.4 3.5 1.3 1.3 | 40.8 
abe 2 | _—_ ‘ 3.6 23.8 
9.7 43.9 1.9 = 9.9 15.6 
8.1 27.9 6.4 1 12.9 18.9 
9.7 26. 6 5.3 13. ¢ 15.3 
15.0 30. 1 2.9 |. 4¢ 11.4 
.9 4.1 5 9.9 51.2 
1.7 43.8 2.5 2.1 40.2 














1 Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month 

1 Not available. 

+ Includes cases transferred to the CCC and NYA. 

4 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 


5 Accepts only a + dam cases except for employable cases requiring 
short-time emergency car 
Figures relate to enamplepenio cases only. 
wi. cases. 


Data not available for em- 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE =: 


INSURANCE 


ANALYSIS DIVISION 


OPERATIONS UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


During March benefit-payment operations were 
carried forward with increasing volume under the 
1939 amendments and with diminishing volume 
under the provisions of the 1935 act. 


Claims for Benefits Under the Amended Act 


While operations relating to claims and benefit 
payments under the amended provisions ' for old- 
age and survivors insurance during these first 
months are not representative of ensuing periods, 
the statistics relating to claims for the various 
classes of beneficiaries are of considerable interest. 
Accordingly, tabulations are presented of the num- 
ber of claims received, the number allowed, and 
the monthly amount of benefits represented by 


those claims (tables 2-5). Figures are shown for 


! For summary, see “Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: A Sum- 
mary of the 1939 Amendments,"’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 12 (De- 
cember 1939), pp. 3-16 


the first 4 months of 1940 and for April, by the 
type of benefit claimed and the State in which the 
claimant resides. 

The limitations of these data should be consid- 
ered carefully in the light of the probable trend of 
claim receipts as discussed in the March Bulletin 
(pp. 75-78). There it was pointed out that the 
number of claims for primary insurance benefits 
would probably decline slightly after the first 
month or two but would begin to increase again 
by about April, with the rate of increase very pro- 
nounced by the latter part of this year. A some- 
what similar trend was anticipated in claims for 
wife’s insurance benefits and for child’s insurance 
benefits, both payable in connection with the pay- 
ment of a primary insurance benefit. In the case 
of benefits resulting from the death of an insured 
worker, however, it was expected that the number 
of claims would be small in the first months, in- 


Table 1.—Claims for lump-sum death payments under the 1935 act:!' Number received in Washington, and number 
and amount certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by States, March 1940 















































Number of claims | Amount certified | Number of claims Amount certified 
Social Security Board region Rees See RS Ae Social Security Board region 
and State | | and State 
Received| Certified Total | Average || Received! Certified Total Average 
‘; | 
Cumulative through } Region VII—Continued. 
March 1940 206,660 | 283,466 |$17,630,063 | $62.19 0 55 66 $2, 345 $35. 54 
——== | = = South Carolina__- 55 69 2, 615 37.90 
Total, March 1940 4, 567 | 5, 184 } 412, 467 | 79. 57 Tennessee ..__- 68 100 4, 870 48.70 
~ + ——_____—__|___—_ || Region VIII: 

Region I EB 68 71 4, 390 61. 84 
Connecticut 55 | 80 6, 829 85. 36 Minnesota 57 62 4, 269 68. 86 
Maine 43 38 2, 877 75.71 |) Nebraska - - - 32 34 2, 150 63. 23 
Massachusetts 241 | 289 26, 030 90.07 | North Dakota__._- | yg 12 923 76. 96 
New Hampshire 36 | 34 1,922 56. 52 || South Dakota 12 9 211 23. 47 
Rhode Island 19 | 22 1, 758 79.91 || Region IX: 

Vermont 14 | 17 s82| 51.89||  Arkansas............... 33 46 1,985 | 43.15 

Region II: Kansas... .-. we ‘ 37 35 2, 795 79. 85 
New York 643 | 680 69, 867 102. 75 Missouri. .....-- ae a <a 107 95 7, 858 82.72 

Region ITI: | Re 62 45 3, 068 68. 18 
Delaware 2) 11 1,013 92.13 Region X: 

New Jersey 180 233 26, 051 111.81 |} RE IIe ee 7 73 5, 083 69. 63 
Pennsylvania 288 412 32, 666 79. 29 || | Eee 10 6 182 30. 28 

Region IV: | Texas hentai 196 184 9, 305 50. 57 

District of Columbia 15 | 32 3,252 | 101.62 || Region XI: 
Maryland 50 | 75 4, 477 59. 69 Arizona 15 12 1,111 92. 55 
North Carolina 79 130 5, 916 | 45. 51 Colorado... See 32 28 1,949 69. 61 
Virginia 96 | 133 7,268 | 54.65 Idaho we 28 23 1, 836 79. 85 
West Virginia 111 | 102 8, 606 | 85. 25 Montana...._.._-.. 26 22 1, 575 71. 61 

Region V: Utah 17 ll 498 45. 23 
Kentucky 73 | 109 6, 900 63. 30 Wyoming 3 10 597 59. 74 
Michigan 154 199 | 19,997 | 100.49 || Region XII: 

Ohio 206 | 232 | 20, 442 88. 11 California 286 7 25, 376 95. 04 

Region VI: Nevada - . 5 3 89. 75 
Illinois 347 398 36,683 | 92.17 Oregon 38 41 3,077 75. 06 
Indiana 102 | 107 8, 011 74. 87 | Washington _. 66 72 5, 190 72. 08 
Wisconsin 79 108 9, 479 | 87.77 || Territories: | 

Region VII: | 1] BE sincere totes ; 3 2 236 118. 09 
Alabama 77 80 3,793 | 47.41 Hawaii____. 15 17 1,780 | 104.72 
Florida 91 | 103 4, 541 44.08 || Foreign ? : ; ; 22 12 887 73. 93 
Georgia 128 | 133 6, 687 50. 27 || 

' Relate only to deaths prior to 1940. ? Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 
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creasing steadily until a comparatively even level 
was reached shortly before the middle of the year. 

The trend of claim receipts has, in general, fol- 
lowed the anticipated pattern. The number of 
claims for primary and wife’s insurance benefits 
were somewhat larger at the outset than had been 
anticipated but declined about as expected. 
Receipt of these types of claims reached a low 
point and have now begun to increase. Claims 





resulting from the death of the wage earner have, 
on the other hand, been filed more slowly than had 
been anticipated. Because of the many assump- 
tions necessary for making the forecast of claims 
receipts, it was expected that variations might 
develop. 

Tables similar to those presented this month 
will appear in the Bulletin at intervals, possibly 
semiannually. Over a period of time the geo- 


Table 2.—Claims for monthly benefits: Number received in Washington, by type of benefit and by State, cumulative 
as of Apr. 30, 1940, and for April 1940 






























































Cumulative through April April 
—_——— — —| —— -—_ —_—— a —__— — 
— ad 8 _— Pri Wid P | Pr 
region a tate ° a , a , , y idow’s ar- | i- y » | cme - os Widow's Par- 
Total mary Wife’s | Child’s | Widow’s current | ent’s Total | mary Wife's | Child's | Widow's current | ent's 
i —_-— _— — pee: wep | — ~- — 
A aE ae 91,438 | 55,535 | 9,498 | 18,711 731 6, 581 382 | 21,863 | 10, 447 | 2, 108 6, 386 | 314 | 2, 458 150 
Region I | | 
Connecticut 1,870 | 1,055 225 402 148 11 419 188 41 121 | 12 53 4 
RT 732 524 76 aN 4 ZB 2 173 118 22 23 | ) 0 
Massachusetts _.__._- 4,860 | 3,074 655 778 53 282 18 | 1,085 565 155 | 241 | 21 93 10 
New Hampshire.......| 558 349 7 113 1 24 0 152 85 23 | 35 | 0 | ) 0 
Rhode Island... _ 773 | 424 14 165 16 51 3 167 82 28 | 3s | 6 13 0 
Vermont... _.... Si 386 259 44 64 1 18 0 87 59 15 9 | 0 4 0 
Region II 
New York 11,955 | 7,762| 1,443 1, 830 112 765 | 43 | 2,785 | 1,380 290 | 710 63 325 17 
Region III: | 
Delaware... -..._. 266 162 32 51 0 18 2 55 24 6 17 0 7 1 
New Jersey_.... 3,612 | 2192 456 658 37 27 12 S41 412 95 211 16 3 
Regn Iv Ivania ___. 9,228 | 5,312) 1,046 2, 006 59 734 41} 2,174] 1,012 | 226 630 | 33 22 ll 
n 4 
District of Columbia 450 289 43 91 8 | 37 2 103 49 | 13 24 | 3 1 
M: cen 1, 405 810 136 321 16 119 3 284 117 | Dal 98 | 7 1 
North Carolina.._. 1,722 933 124 529 4 121 11 7 166 29 | 191 2 0 9 
tae 1, 457 821 119 402 4 104 7 331 130 20 134 | 4 ‘ 2 
West Virginia CES 1,750 863 121 591 6 162 7 383 144 18 | 168 | 2) 4 5 
3 | | 
Kentucky -._..... 1, 387 770 104 7 109 10 419 181 23 | 160 | 1} 2 2 
ETE 3,041 | 1,696 27 7 2 7 13 756 315 50 279 10 | 9 3 
Ohio____- ob: RES 5,956 | 3,551 bs 1, 167 73 458 23 | 1,564 730 169 450 | 24 182 9 
Region VI 
6.170 | 3,815 655 1,171 4¢ 452 31 1, 528 751 160 416 | 15 | 177 9 
ee 2,351 | 1,330 240 542 18 202 10 582 25 51 184 7 | fs 7 
Wisconsin........__. 1.896 | 1,156 223 368 il 130 . 402 13 56 97 3 | 40 3 
Region VII: 
Ee 1, 488 SON 100 436 6 131 | 7 366 155 27 135 2 44 3 
SET 1, 241 818 117 232 4 66 | 4 330 176 21 w 2 32 0 
| Seas 1, 698 102 387 5 120 | 12 357 163 20 130 | 3 37 4 
M SRNR 302 39 189 5 429/ 8| 206 | 13 | Bl 2 21 2 
South Carolina.___._-- 890 432 61 303 6 83 | 5 267 7 13 | 132 3 40 2 
«iT 1,313 765 100 328 8 105 7 348 146 26 | 123 4 44 5 
Region VIII 
1, 120 692 129 217 6 71 5 177 39 | 83 | 4 | 23 3 
Minnesota.............| 1,419 906, 153 241 ” 107 3 347 192 41 77 | 3 34 0 
va 559 369 65 wt 3 27 | 1 109 59 16 22 3 | 8 1 
95 13 41 0 8 | 0 33 16 3 12 0 | 2 0 
103 19 a7 1 9 | 0 42 22 8 8 1} 3 0 
345 42 139 2 49 3 129 7 9 31 1 13 0 
537 80 154 6 54 2 169 &Y 18 41 3 | 18 0 
1,614 258 405 19 138 12 491 259 44 127 8 | 46 7 
477 49 213 9 75 3 171 69 7] 63 5 27 0 
| 
628 90 283 5 88 | 6 267 123 24 85 1 | 32 2 
1 72 5 47 0 12 | 0 53 21 4 21 0 7 0 
T mad 2, 676 1, 524 183 717 10 232 10 571 230 35 219 4 79 4 
Region XI | 
en 171 105 13 42 0 11 0 56 25 | 4 20 0 7 0 
SE ittacnanccasse 725 442 4 15% 7 63 3 152 M4 10 37 2 17 2 
he 260 155 15 69 1 20 | 0 87 45 2 30 0} 10 0 
Montana.............. 267 160 19 61 1 2 3 | 6 41 6 24 0} 13 2 
us ae 347 187 34 - 0 2 0 73 36 8 20 0 | 9 ° 
DL itcanconneud 142 59 8 2 1 58 15 2 7 2 | 12 
Region XII | 
California... .........- 6,129 | 4,265 640 838 41 326 19 | 1,340 712 137 323 2 137 8 
Nevada....._..- 51 31 2 14 0 4 0 12 6 1 4 0 | 0 
SE tniicnnnsads 782 520 69 132 5 52 4 200 105 is 50 3 | 21 3 
Washington... ........ 1, 304 gs 142 187 7 67 7 340 201 29 72 5 | 28 5 
Territories: 
Alaska_._.. 19 14 0 3 0 2 0 6 6 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 
EE ncascccoccceccee 241 120 6 98 0 17 0 ” 40 | 2 48 | 0 | u 0 
TT 136 81 13 30 0 12 0 32 16 | 3 y 0} 4 0 
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shic distribution of the cumulative number of 
daims allowed will lose its significance because 
of changes of address and terminations of eligi- 
bility for benefits. The distribution of the benefits 
in force will become the most significant item in 
measuring the program’s benefits. At present, 
however, the difference between the amounts of 
claims allowed and benefits in force is not sig- 


nificant, and hence only one set of figures is 
presented. 

Summary tables of claim statistics without 
geographic distribution will probably be published 
monthly in the Bulletin. In addition, data of 
special interest will be presented from time to 
time on characteristics of family groups, the level 
of benefits awarded to these families, the wage 


Table 3.—Claims for monthly benefits: Number allowed,' by type of benefit? and by State, cumulative as of 
Apr. 30, 1940, and for April 1940 





Cumulative through April 


April 
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Social Security Board region ‘Sree 5 
and State Widow’s | Widow's 
Total | Primary | Wife’s | Child’s iw idow’s | Total | Primary | Wife’s | Child’s | Widow’ 8} 
current current 
Total 62,364 | 38,915 | 6,307| 12,185 396 | 4,561 | 21,150 | 10,418 | 1,924| 6,122 229/ 2,457 
Region I: 
Connecticut 1, 20 652 128 303 15 107 451 186 42 161 8 | 54 
Maine 526 372 | 5Y 70 4 21 163 111 16 22 1 | 13 
Massachusetts 3, 524 2, 266 | 439 57: 25 221 1, 085 552 122 237 8 116 
New Hampshir 300 236 50 83 | 20 102 63 13 21 0 5 
Rhode Island 563 331 | 81 | 109 7 35 173 69 30 55 4 15 
Vermont 270 177 | 30 | 47 | 1 15 78 37 s 2 1 y 
Region II 
New York 8, 001 5, 306 901 | 1, 219 | bee | 521 2, 767 1, 489 286 O44 36 312 
Region III | 
Delaware 200 135 26 27 | 0 12 57 30 | 6 13 0 8 
New Jersey 2, 644 1, 670 | 309 | 454 | 18 193 846 416 | 90 228 14 98 
Pennsylvania 6, 802 3, 979 729 1, 471 | 54 569 2, 354 1, 054 | 237 729 32 302 
Region IV 
District of Columbia 267 164 14 | 62 | 5 22 96 45 3 2 qd 16 
Maryland Y60 577 | 97 191 12 8&3 320 161 23 87 | y 35 
North Carolina 1, 062 504 | 76 314 | 1 77 434 174 35 170 1 54 
Virginia 867 490 75 229 | 1 72 351 | 144 | 22 138 1 46 
West Virginia 979 469 | 65 332 3 110 395 | 132 7 189 0 57 
Region V | 
Kentucky 905 503 74 250 | 4 74 357 166 30 118 1 42 
Michigan 2, 020 1, 184 206 | 445 16 169 693 336 | 59 202 10 86 
Ohio 4, 223 2, 579 465 | 791 43 345 1,677 776 | 146 500 27 | 228 
Region VI | } | 
Illinois 4, 364 | 2, 834 441 77 23 296 1, 462 77 141 382 | 14 155 
Indiana 1,722 | 1,015 171 375 13 148 577 258 195 7 81 
Wisconsin . 1, 365 R80 147 240 8 90 372 lud 30 104 | 5 39 
Region VII: | 
Alabama 817 455 51 230 3 78 279 122 15 99 1 42 
Florida : 706 520 79 124 1 42 309 167 25 85 0 32 
Georgia 879 465 63 272 0 79 336 133 17 148 0 38 
Mississippi 348 | 186 15 112 1 34 129 57 5 50 0 17 
South Carolina 510 | 267 45 151 3 44 199 79 15 76 2) 27 
Tennessee 850 520 63 144 5 68 279 115 21 105 2 36 
Region VIII: 
lowa 867 | 566 101 149 1 50 252 145 26 64 0 17 
Minnesota 1, 092 705 | 121 179 | 6 81 332 167 38 82 2 | 43 
Nebraska 260 172 26 48 0 14 74 35 5 27 0 7 
North Dakota 81 60 3 14 0 4 22 17 0 3 0 2 
South Dakota 126 90 24 8 | 1 3 40 21 6 y 1 3 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas 386 216 29 101 | 2 38 143 68 12 44 2 17 
Kansas 630 425 57 102 | 4 42 176 101 18 36 7 17 
Missouri 1, 503 Ys. 142 272 » v9 426 249 41 97 3 36 
ome . 502 | Pats | 27 131 3 47 175 80 2 69 1 2 
Region X | 
Louisiana 660 | 394 ie 160 3 49 181 80 16 64 0 21 
New Mexico 81 52 2 22 0 25 14 0 g 0 2 
Texas 1, 965 1, 190 144 464 8 159 556 222 34 216 6 | 78 
Region XI: | 
Arizona 106 | 7 9 20 | 0 5 33 15 2 12 0 4 
Colorado 480 | 309 39 RS 5 39 151 73 ll 47 3 17 
Idaho 130 | 75 7 34 1 13 57 19 2 25 1 10 
Montana 165 101 10 3s 1 15 47 22 1 16 1 7 
Utah... 250 135 | 22 71 0 22 70 32 1 25 0 | 12 
Ww yoming —— ‘ “4 38 | 5 27 0 14 40 12 3 17 0 i.) 
Region XII: 
California 4, 270 3, 076 439 516 26 213 1, 372 852 152 243 14 lll 
Nevada 3 ‘ 28 1 5 0 17 10 0 5 0 2 
Oregon 531 356 | 49 xg 3 34 170 92 18 41 1 18 
Washington 920 | 7 SS 133 3 49 350 209 38 74 2 27 
Territories: | 
Alaska 5 ‘ 12 7 0 3 0 2 7 4 0} 2 0 1 
Hawaii 143 67 3 61 0 12 71 32 1 30 0 8 
Foreign 63 40 6 12 0 5 22 ll 2 6 0 3 
1 Represents number allowed without adjustments required by secs. 203 and 1 No parent’s benefits were allowed during this period. 
907 of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939; therefore differs from num- 
ber certified to the Secretary of the Treasury in table 2, p. 70. 
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earner’s age at death or retirement, the rates at 
which legal entitlement to the various classes of 
benefits is terminated, and the rates at which 
deductions from benefits are made for any of 
several reasons set forth in the act. 


Employee Accounts Established in Baltimore 
A net total of 295,970 new accounts established 





during March represents an increase from the low 
in February (table6). In addition to 863 accounts 
which were voided, the investigation of cases in 
which more than one account number is held by 
the same individual resulted in 39,307 cancelations 
during the month. The accounts established dur- 
ing March brought the cumulative total to 48,7 
million. 


Table 4.—Claims for monthly benefits: Monthly amount payable ' for number allowed, by type of benefit? and 
by State, cumulative as of Apr. 30, 1940, and for April 1940 

































































| 
Cumulative through April | April 
Social Security Board region | Ens EES Eee —~ 
— Total | Primary | Wite’s | Child’s | widow's | Widow's} rota | primary | wife's | Chila’s | Widow's | Widow's 
| current y| ™ current 
i i 
| SEES $1, 173, 983) $849,621 | $73,692 | $149,567 | $8, 130 $92, 923 $377, 516 | $224,572 | $22,288 | $76,051 $4,768 | $49, 837 
Region I: 
Connecticut._............ 22, 233 14, 450 1, 545 3, 708 308 2, 132 7, 641 3, 978 510 1, 945 | 179 | 1, 029 
eR --.| 9340] 7,440 689 710 87 405| 2813, 2116) 168 | 264 | 19 | 46 
Massachusetts... ..._.__. 68,310 | 50,440 5, 309 7, 366 508 4,687 | 20, 114 12, 413 1,461 | 3, 658 | 186 2, 396 
New Hampshire. ...____. 6, 198 4, 623 515 67 17 368 1, 581 1, 174 125 | 202 | 0 my 
ae 10, 287 7, 226 976 1, 275 144 666 2, 990 1, 601 357 636 | 74 272 
Vermont.. 4, 789 3, 533 318 585 31 322 1, 347 730 96 290 | 31 191 
m il: 
nage BS \ a res 160,001 | 120,157 10, 827 16, 524 , 092 11, 401 52, 247 32, 661 3, 312 8, 7 751 6, 819 
in > } 
a 3, 576 2, 676 273 334 0 293 060 609 62 192 | 0 197 
New Jersey.............. 4,066 | 30,442 3, 845 6, 130 400 4, 249 16, 350 9, 647 1,089 | 3,140) 326 2, 148 
Pennsylvania... 127, 384 88, 432 8, 460 18, 068 .107 | 11,317} 41,751 23, 485 2,747| 8,945 660 5,914 
Region : 
District of Columbia 5, 334 3, 756 180 811 104 | 483 1, 847 995 35 386 | 84 347 
M inn 17, 490 12, 168 1, 066 2, 350 249 1, 657 5, 568 3,411 285 1, 037 182 653 
North Carolina. _- 15, $47 10, 623 751 3, 123 29; 1,321 6, 131 3, 099 364; 1, 735 | ”) wid 
Virginia..........- 14, 436 9, 759 834 2, 531 31 | = 1, 281 5, 262 2,713 | 223; 1,499 | 31 796 
West Virginia eo 16, 553 10, 018 774 3, 712 S| 1,995 6, 214 2,77 212; 2,163 0 1, 062 
Region V: | | 
Ee 14, 722 9, 308 756 2, 732 95 1, 331 5,463} 3,049 269) «1,341 | 20 7s 
ETRE 38,085 | 26,131 2, 362 5, 781 309 3. 502 12, 815 7, 459 690 2, 665 | 187 1,814 
Ohio... ... 81,683 | 57,749 5, 527 10, 286 911 7,210 | 31,128 17, 420 1,736 | 6,611 | 583 4, 778 
Region VI: | | 
| 88, 211 65, 401 5, 479 10, 375 471 | 6,485 28,532 17,688 1,776 | 5, 267 283 3, 518 
A 31,753 | 21, 808 1,970 4, 709 261| 3,005| 10,071| 5,468 417; 2,454! 133 1, 590 
Ww peeatonnne 26, 280 19, 529 1, 783 2, 972 175 1, 821 6, 823 4, 271 | 379 | 1, 204 li4 7 
Region VII 
Alabama..............__. 12, 778 8, 376 496 2, 436 50 1, 420 4, 251 2, 208 137| 1,130 | 13 763 
eR 14, 637 11, 503 926, 1, 353 30 825 5, 292 3, 494 253 | 922 | 0 623 
ST 13, 328 8, 599 609 2, 737 0 1, 383 4.723 2, 391 | 175 1, 497 | 0 660 
Mississippi__._......__.. 4,342 3, 222 128 976 11 505 1, 726 959 | 51 | 454 | 0 22 
South Carolina.___. 7, 293 4, 822 417 1, 343 4 667 2,714 | 1, 419 | 166 | 706 > 397 
Tennessee____..._._.__. 13, 810 9, 712 664 2, 099 81 1, 254 4,133 | 2,139 204 | 1, 111 | 3 643 
Region VIII: 
lowa.....-- 15,153 | 11, 235 1, 095 1,777 24 1,022 4, 319 2, 855 309 798 | 0 357 
Minnesota. -_.........._. 21, 293 15, 684 1, 455 2, 283 134 1, 737 6, 211 3, 806 462 1, 026 | 51 866 
Nebraska. _..... 4, 634 3, 450 274 603 0 307 1, 328 732 5A 377 | 0 165 
North Dakota_......._. 1, 529 1, 248 34 166 0 si 436 356 0| 39 | 0 41 
Kathie 2,414 1, 950 267 104 27 66 732 448 69 120 | 27 68 
Region IX 
Arkansas... ............. 5, 920 3, 951 291 oxo 22 7 2, 139 1, 209 123 466 | 22 319 
i icontcemsocese 11, 415 8, 716 618 1, 181 64 836 3, 042 1,979 201 464 64 34 
inaticniininnacccenu 28, 031 20, 827 1, 584 3, 463 137 2, 020 7, 762 5, 197 458 1, 290 | 48 769 
nan eieidnineess 8, 943 5, 953 282 1, 628 53 1, 027 2, 895 1, 567 17 821 18 472 
0 10, 875 7, 637 548 1, 762 51 877 2, 626 1, 475 164 653 | 0} 334 
a SERRE ri 1,127 39 229 0 89 376 276 0 : 73 | 0 a 
Sibinchribbepentitinte 234 566 314 170 3, 059 9, 027 4, 571 341 496 134 , 
Region XI ™ . 6 | | 
a 2,141 1, 663 120 256 0 102 563 333 17 139 0 | 74 
SS 9, 190 6, 698 449 1, 117 102 824 2, 758 1, 648 114 587 50 | 350 
TL 2, 249 1, 493 74 400 18 264 917 364 305 18 210 
IS 3, 172 2, 235 130 485 21 301 921 508 21 223 21 148 
| 4, 332 2, 801 227 865 0 439 1, 220 676 11 301 0 | 232 
Regiog Ste” icanucensenssees 1, 704 909 80 392 0 323 788 55 251 0 184 
California................ 88,657 | 70,896 5, 367 7, 100 581 4,713 | 27,244 19, 252 1, 857 3, 384 291 2, 460 
PE nteccccccece 622 430 11 75 0 56 347 216 0 75 0 | 56 
Se 9, 784 7, 408 534 1, 087 57 608 2, 947 1, 863 190 | 495 20 | 379 
- Washington 18, 358 14, 471 1,079 1, 676 70 1, 062 6, 806 4, 722 478 | 40 48 | 618 
ae 263 138 0 70 0 55 163 101 0 | 34 0 2 
Bewell................... 2, 228 1, 325 30 624 0 239 1, 063 566 10 | 326 0 161 
PSE 933 680 59 120 0 74 an 180 18 | 61 0 40 
! pete amount payable without adjustments required by secs. 203 and certified to the Secretary of the Treasury in table 2, p. 70. 
907 of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939; therefore amount 2 No parent’s benefits were allowed during this period. 
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Wage Records 

Beginning July 1939, the Social Security Board 
has furnished upon request of wage earners cov- 
ered by the act information on the 1938 taxable 
wages recorded in their individual accounts. As 
of April 30, 1940, the Division had received 
281,473 original requests for statements of recorded 
wages and had forwarded 276,172 statements— 
98.1 percent of the total original requests received. 


Of the remaining 5,301 requests, 4,410 were 
closed because the employee failed to reply to 
requests for additional information within 30 
days; 891 or 0.3 percent of the total were still 
pending. 

In only 20,332 cases or 7.4 percent of the total 
statements forwarded as of the end of April has 
the employee disagreed with the statement that 
he received. In 11,985 or 58.9 percent of these 


Table 5.—Claims for lump-sum death benefits under the 1939 amendments: Number received in Washington, 
number and amount allowed, cumulative through April 1940 and in April 1940, by State 












































Number received Number allowed ! | Amount allowed ! 
Social Security Board region and State ; | 
Cumulative | April Cumulative | April | Cumulative | April 
Total.. 18, 741 7, 341 13, 149 | 6, 108 $1, 917, 124 $893, 479 
Region I: 
Connecticut 457 | 171 324 | 146 | 50, 023 22, 593 
Maine... 124 | 51 89 | 40 | 9,777 4,402 
Massachusetts 873 | 352 609 298 | 93, 321 45, 771 
New Hampshire 118 54 85 | 45 | 7, 691 4, 088 
Rhode Island 210 57 143 | 45 18, 504 5, 837 
Vermont 5 25 35 | 22 4,911 3, 097 
Region II: | 
New York 2, 156 915 1, 507 | 757 | 242, 761 122, 230 
Region IIT: 
Delaware . 47 21 35 | 17 | 4, 275 2, 087 
I... «copsiginadeasungentsinghyensotmamnliaiibsaiaehiaa ann 871 316 607 266 95, 188 41, 815 
Pennsylvania ; 1, 904 749 1, 392 620 202, 474 , 407 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 116 49 84 40 12, 309 5, 875 
Maryland 428 159 295 134 43, 969 20, 021 
North Carolina 360 127 257 107 29, 255 12, 215 
Virginia... 339 135 242 | 114 32, 679 15, 430 
hag Virginia 198 72 136 59 17, 408 7, 577 
ion V: 
Kentucky 225 87 160 | 70 19, 994 8, 761 
Michigan. 762 297 539 | 251 81, 848 207 
Ohio 1, 283 497 | 907 | 410 135, 559 61, 421 
Region VI: | 
Illinois 1, 600 638 1,114 534 173, 426 83, 339 
Indiana 55S 198 390 167 57, 863 24, 831 
Wisconsin 318 110 221 92 32, 192 13, 438 
Region VII: 
Alabama 272 99 194 81 22, 960 9, 616 
Florida. . : stain lctiea - 220 102 164 8&7 21, 458 11, 412 
Georgia . nngnetheusinael 361 136 250 115 29, 664 13, 673 
Mississippi in ESPON 55S 116 56 83 46 8, 297 4, 
South Carolina sitirinlinadaniiteaaticeaanddtaaaanan 190 68 13 7 13, 667 5, 
 — LTT LESS STE LSE LLL EE SAE LS SIA GLE 298 117 207 95 27, 096 12, 462 
Region VIII 
lowa 212 76 153 62 20, 913 8, 495 
Minnesota 256 121 185 104 28, 271 15, 982 
Nebraska 113 | 49 76 40 8, 604 4, 531 
North Dakota 18 4 15 3 1, 969 396 
South Dakota 25 | 10 15 | . 2, 194 1, 173 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas 115 | 51 80 37 8, 644 4,015 
Kansas 128 “4 93 43 11, 878 5, 505 
LAL LLL ELL LIS EEE TIME EIEN. 7 | 181 346 148 50, 778 21, 
Oklahoma 152 | 54 105 46 16, 208 7,112 
Region X: | 
So a-aiensseshnme dein sists pe anaemia aan 261 | 108 187 91 25, 503 12, 441 
I . .. .conccausnveucssusucesibiesduniindiimeialaiensnimmaas annie 28 } 13 18 12 2, 641 1, 768 
Texas 599 | 240 416 193 56, 075 26, 078 
Region XI: | 
Arizona 31 | 10 21 a 3, 640 1, 565 
PCT er rr: Ke See 144 | 50 103 40 15, 661 6, 099 
Idaho 32 17 23 13 2,814 1, 505 
ss RERTRPEESS OTS PE EE 8 OS SS SSS 47 21 35 19 4, 987 2,714 
Utah 55 | 29 36 25 | 5, 241 3, 649 
RES  SS eOar  T Ee FSS SLT 14 10 u 8 | 1, 461 1, 302 
Region XII: | 
California 1, 039 400 733 | 337 118, 225 54, 481 
A POEL TES AS AEA ASE. ee 13 | 8 7 6 1, 216 1, 041 
TS Sea TEE OR eS ST 125 | 57 86 | 44 12, 520 6, 421 
SEES ES SS GSS OO 239 95 164 | 81 24, 440 12, 104 
Territories: 
Alaska___. iattliidaeeleniiaae 3 | 1 2 | 1| 372 188 
SAPS PILLS SHRI AS PESTER RE LETS TOT 21 | 13 16 | 11 | 1, 884 1, 208 
TI iain sepannicnnensosectioncontnosdsieiheniiaaisiidiaceaiamiaaiaan 27 | 11 21 | 7 | 2, 416 807 
' Represents claims allowed without adjustments required by secs. 203 or 907 of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939. 
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cases additional statements with corrected in- 
formation concerning wages were forwarded; in 
more than one-third of these cases the original 
statement was in error because the employer 
had filed no return, a delinquent return, or an 


Table 6.—Employee accounts established in Baltimore, 
by States in which account numbers were issued, 
March 1940 ' 























Employee accounts established 
Social Security Board region and 
State March ;Cumulative 
through 
Total | Net? | March? 
} 
Speed acewecctsitone 336,140 | 295,970 | 48, 734, 460 
Region I: | 
SE ee 3, 754 | 3, 341 754, 206 
RS SS ae 1, 447 1, 295 323, 169 
Massachusetts..................--. 9, 792 8, 749 1, 894, 666 
Se MID cc nccscccccane 882 817 204, 573 
EATS: 1, 393 1, 281 335, 
as (Ge USGS 707 645 114, 911 
Region II: 
New York__.__. 38, 202 35, 869 6, 428, 914 
Region III: 
CE ee 725 581 111, 366 
New Jersey__..._..-.. ees 10, 222 7 1, 768, 151 
Sunneyeventa oomeunaa 21, 785 19, 184 3, 973, 769 
District of Columbia - - ..........- 2, 149 1, 841 310, 985 
4,413 4, 030 688, 069 
North Carolina 7,422 6, 598 1, 030, 737 
a 8, O89 7, 188 801, 357 
Want (ll SST TE 5, 902 5, 630 636, 47 
Region V: 
dint cc eumiine 6, 603 5, 816 782, 541 
Michigan______. 12,115 11, 320 2, 163, 955 
ee 15, 281 14, 486 2, 819, 251 
Region VI: 
CE 21, 822 20, 322 3, 361, 439 
ERE 7, 740 7, 331 1, 271, 238 
i “<ss TTS 6, 421 6, 017 975, 972 
Region VII 
Alabama ......... ‘ jnenciinniecerintsaaa 9, 104 7, 356 757, 870 
Pe 6, 967 6, 564 750, 565 
9,444 7, 965 948, 433 
TEMS 4, 046 2, 737 436, 293 
South Carolina..................-. 4, 4,274 550, 036 
ae 8, 465 7, 476 841, 066 
Region VIII: 
nS 5, 484 4,927 645, 908 
Minnesota - . 4, 468 3, 741 826, 788 
Nebraska... ..... 2, 921 2, 348, 897 
I. ccaseacasccecces 936 763 124, 590 
SE I, ....cacaccectcceccee 1, 182 1, 085 137, 722 
Region IX: 
Ets idaiaivcmin dil 8, 942 7,349 426, 904 
0 Se 3, 425 3, 091 507, 231 
itimeneasesecesensesceens 10, 783 9, 522 1, 352, 500 
FETT RRR: 6, 693 5, 812 691, 727 
Region X: 
Louisiana ______- 6, 126 4, 515 721, 931 
i 2,192 2, 048 142, 603 
. ——a 16, 169 14, 290 2, 103, 608 
Region XI: 
Arizona - _. 1, 488 1, 221 181, 365 
sR 3, 087 2, 654 392, 896 
OT I 1, 166 1,001 171, 218 
Montana... 1, 42 1, 046 191, 407 
iicibhindéceessccoucocens 1, 205 1,019 185, 428 
ind nconansaenedacena 474 409 79, 890 
Region XII: 
California - _ . 20, 417 18,666 | 3,140,719 
Nevada ____. 327 230 | 47, 985 
Oregon .___.. 2, 967 2, 672 417, 457 
ES, 3, 765 3, 404 677, 514 
Territories: | 
ae 132 113 | 24, 678 
AER 857 764 | 163, 188 








1 Neither a monthly nor the cumulative total of accounts established 
should 1 as & measure of the number of persons engaged in employ- 
ment covered by title II, since T eee numbers are issued to some persons 
who are not in such employme 

1 Represents total less -—- ~ and voids plus reinstatements. 





incomplete or an incorrect return for the employee, 
Of the remaining 8,347 disagreement cases, 765 
were closed prior to the completion of the investi- 
gation as a result of the specific request of the 
employee; the remaining 7,582 are in the process 
of investigation. 

In the period February 26—-March 30, 17.0 
million wage items were reported, of which 16.6 
million were for the fourth quarter of 1939, 
The total reported for the third quarter of 1939 
is 32.1 million, or 2.3 million more than for any 
other quarterly reporting period. Receipts for 
the fourth quarter amount to nearly 27 million, 
Of these, 17.0 million or 63.1 percent have been 
converted into punch-card form. As of March 
30, 99.3 million or 83.6 percent of the 118.9 
million wage items received to date for the 1939 
accounting year had been collated with the 
master cards. 

Wage records furnished for the adjudication 
of claims in March amounted to 24,547, an 
increase from the 24,067 furnished in February. 
Requests from wage earners for statements of 
recorded earnings continued to decline in March, 
when 29,645 requests were received contrast 
to 60,694 in January and 40,294 in February. 
The cumulative total of all such requests through 
March amounted to 351,037. During the month, 
29,671 original statements of recorded earnings 
were forwarded to wage earners, bringing the 
cumulative total to 333,550 forwarded. 


Proof-of-Death Plan 


In administering the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program the Social Security Board must 
receive prompt notification of the death of bene- 
ficiaries in order to adjust benefit payments. The 
beneficiaries affected consist of two groups: in- 
sured workers, with respect to whose wages bene- 
fits are payable, and the dependents of such wage 
earners, who may be eligible for either supplemen- 
tary or survivors’ benefits. Both groups are iden- 
tified in the Board’s records by the social security 
account number of the insured worker. 

In developing procedures to establish proof of 
death, the Board decided, with the advice and 
assistance of the Division of Vital Statistics of the 
Bureau of the Census, to make use of the exist- 
ing system of death registration. The 1939 re- 
vision of the standard certificate of death provided 
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space for the social security account number. A 
short-form death certificate entitled “Proof of 
Death’’ has been prepared by the Board to include 
14 of the 23 items on the standard certificate. 
These items give sufficient identifying material for 
proof of death in the adjudication of claims. 

The use of the form was first tried out experi- 
mentally in the State of Maryland and the city of 
Baltimore, which is a separate registration area. 
In September 1939, the experiment was extended 
to six additional States for a period of 3 months; 
Florida, Kentucky, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island were selected for 
this test. On the basis of this experience the plan 
was revised in conference with representatives of 
the seven States and the revision sent to all State 
health departments on December 29, 1939. All 
the States except Nebraska have agreed to cooper- 
ate in the plan, as have also Alaska, Hawaii, the 
District of Columbia, and the separate registra- 
tion areas of Baltimore, New York City, and New 
Orleans. Forms are now being received from 43 
States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the cities of Baltimore and New Orleans. 

Proof-of-death forms are to be sent direct to the 
Social Security Board by the local registrars in 
registration districts of 5,000 population or over 
and in less populous cities or areas if the State 
office so decides or the Board requests. This plan 
is designed to exclude rural areas where registrars 
will have few death certificates for holders of social 
security account numbers. Proofs of death for 
the rural areas will be made by the State office 
when the State registrar searches the standard 
certificates for deaths of social security account- 
number holders. The Board has approved the 
appointment of each State registrar or other 
official in the State who has charge of the work as 
a special agent of the Board. 


The procedure for handling the proof-of-death 
forms in the Accounting Operations Division in- 
volves several steps. The forms are first checked 
against the account-number file. After this check, 
the decedents are classified into those who have 
previously filed a claim, those who can be posi- 
tively identified but who have not filed a claim, 
and those for whom the Board has no record. 

For the first group, if the decedent is receiving 
monthly benefits, a notice is sent immediately to 
the Treasury Department to stop payment of the 
monthly benefit and information is given to the 
appropriate Social Security Board field office so 
that a claim may be developed for the survivors. 
Wage records for the second group are examined 
to determine whether the survivors are eligible 
for benefits; if so, the proof-of-death form and a 
copy of the wage record are sent to the appropriate 
field office for development of the claims. The 
forms for decedents for whom no records are found 
will be sent to the Analysis Division, where studies 
will be made of the occupations reported on the 
form to devise rules to guide registrars in their 
future selection of death notifications to the Board. 

Prompt notification of deaths is of great ad- 
ministrative importance both to the Board and to 
individuals concerned with the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance system since it will expedite 
benefit payments to insured workers and their 
families and avoid the complications which will 
burden both the Board and the individuals con- 
cerned when benefit checks are not discontinued 
promptly upon the death of the beneficiary. The 
information given in the proof-of-death forms will 
also be of importance to the Board in its study of 
actuarial aspects of the program and to public- 
health workers and vital statisticians in general in 
providing data on the extent and causes of mor- 
tality in this large segment of the population. 


OPERATIONS UNDER THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT * 


Benefit Payments 

Total benefit payments certified to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act in March amounted to $9.5 million 
(table 1). Retroactive payments on newly cer- 
tified, recertified, or reinstated claims are included 


}.*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tisitics, Social Security Board. 
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in this figure, while a relatively small number of 
payments made in previous months and canceled 
during the month are deducted. Total payments 
for the current fiscal year through March amounted 
to $84.4 million—$5.0 million or 6.3 percent more 
than those for the same period of the preceding 
fiscal year. Total payments authorized by the 
Board since the beginning of the railroad retire- 
ment system have amounted to $278.9 million. 








Total benefit payments in March were slightly 
less than in February. This decrease is pri- 
marily accounted for by the decline in retroactive 
payments for new certifications of employee 
annuities. Initial certifications of employee annu- 
ities which carry retroactive payments back to 
accrual dates were 265 fewer than in the preceding 
menth. The smaller volume of retroactive pay- 
ments in March more than offset the continuing 
increase in the total amount of employee annuities 
in force. Lump-sum death-benefit payments in- 
creased during March, approximately offsetting 
the steady decline in the amount of pension pay- 
ments. 


Changes in Annuities and Pensions in Force 


In-force figures at given dates do not include 
retroactive payments, and therefore reflect basic 
changes in the recurring obligations of the retire- 
ment system better than total payments, which 
include retroactive payments and nonrecurring 
lump-sum death-benefit payments. Thus, al- 
though total payments were lower in March, the 
total number of annuities and pensions in force 
was 806 higher and the total amount $55,845 
more at the end of March than at the end of 
February (table 2). The continued rise in total 
recurring monthly obligations is principally due 
to the fact that initial certifications of employee 
annuities continue to exceed the number of deaths 
among both employee annuitants and pensioners. 
In March initial certifications of employee annui- 
ties were 1,903 while deaths reported to the Board 
were 684 among annuitants and 446 among pen- 
sioners. 

A minor part of the increase in payments in 
force was attributable to the continued rise in 





Although the 
number of initial certifications of such annuities 
in March was only 53, there were only 5 termina- 
tions by death reported among survivor annui- 


the number of survivor annuities. 


tants. The number of death-benefit annuities in 
force declined from 695 at the end of February to 
683 at the end of March. These annuities, which 
are payable with respect to the deaths of annui- 
tants under the 1935 act, will ultimately disappear, 
since they are payable for 12 months only and the 
number of employee annuities in force under the 
1935 act is declining. 


Average Payments 


The initial certifications of the 1,903 employee 
annuities in March averaged $63.81 per month. 
It is estimated that the average initial certifica- 
tion will be raised by about $2 when all those 
subject to recertification are recertified on a final 
basis. About 25 percent of the annuities certified 
by the Board are generally made subject to 
recertification, because at the time of initial 
certification all evidence as to service, earnings, 
and other qualifying information is not on hand. 

For all employee annuities in force at the end 
of March, including those subject to recertifica- 
tion, the average monthly payment was $65.54. 
The average monthly pension was $58.55. The 
average for survivor annuities in force amounted 
to $33.44, and for death-benefit annuities, $35.17. 

The average payment for the 999 lump-sum 
death benefits initially certified in March was 
$177.67.! In February, 1,224 lump-sum death 
benefits were certified at an average payment of 

1 Based on certifications counted as of 2th of month. The data therefore 


do not correspond to amounts shown in table 1 as certifications to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury by class of payment 
for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 

















Pensio: 
to 
Total pay- Employee . as Survivor Death-benefit Lum p-sum 

Period ments ! annuities a | annuities annuities death benefits 
| Se ae —_— — 
Cumulative through March 1940_............-...--. | $278,912, 428 | $189, 104, 904 $83, 387, 758 | $1, 851, 645 = $1, 773, 118 $2, 795, 001 
Fiscal year } - = 
ES 4, 604, 232 (e272 {= ane 47, 490 60, 245 A 
— Satbatacsenes 83, 029, 704 47, 281, 469 34, 703, 025 381, 237 625, 106 38, 054 
a ee ae 106, 841, 632 75, 158, 195 28, 886, 158 758, 748 703, 221 1, 335, 307 
1900-1980 PE naccidviipetsabonstdineswedes 84, 436, 769 62, 177, 743 19, 798, 574 664, 168 375, 544 1, 420, 738 
February 1940 | EA Oe Je ee oe 9, 585, 652 7, 174, 332 2, 122, 265 76, 675 | 37, 169 175, 200 
ein ieintaennadenandintnitamimnianentininnenat 9, 507, 152 7, 103, 167 2, 095, 307 76, 635 “3, 630 198, 412 








1 Figures are total amounts fpentn ceeiiteds eases 30 thee Geunstory of the 


for payment, ne Payments, minus 
re ; popes. or de aoa of topes of payments, see the Bul- 
r"hotal bened 


sl basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of 


the Treasury are $8.8 million more than total on basis of checks drawn by 
disbursing officer as shown on p. 78, table 6. Amounts are certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and encumbered on books of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board in latter of month, but checks are not drawn by disbursing 
officer until first of following month. 


Social Security 














The average lump-sum death benefit 


$161.50. 
increases as employees under the act accumulate 
credited compensation after December 31, 1936. 


Characteristics of Applications for Employee 
Annuities 


A special tabulation of the 19,108 applications 
for retirement payments received by the Board 
during the first 9 months of the current fiscal year, 
by type of annuity claimed, indicates that 73.0 
percent were for age annuities and 27.0 percent 
for disability annuities. Of the applications for 
age annuities, 89.6 percent were for annuities to 
begin at age 65 or later, and 9.9 percent at less 
than age 65 at a reduced rate. For the remain- 
ing 0.5 percent the type claimed could not be 
determined. 

Of all employees who filed annuity applications 
with the Board during this period, 88.3 percent 
claimed service both prior and subsequent to 
January 1, 1937; 9.8 percent claimed prior service 
only, that is, they had ceased work for an em- 
ployer under the act before January 1, 1937. 
Therefore, for almost all applicants, service prior 
to that date must be verified directly from the 
records of employers, since the wage records which 
the Board maintains begin with 1937. In 0.2 per- 
cent of the cases, applicants claimed credited serv- 


ice beginning after December 31, 1936, only. In 
1.7 percent of the applications received the type of 
service claimed could not be determined. 

Credit for prior service on the basis of an em- 
ployment relation was claimed by 11.9 percent of 
the applicants. These were employees who were 
not in active service for an employer under the act 
on August 29, 1935, but who claimed that they 
were in an employment relation to such an em- 
ployer on that date by virtue of the fact that they 
were on furlough, on leave of absence, or absent 
on account of sickness or disability, ‘in accord- 
ance with the established rules and practices in 
effect on the employer.”’ 

In 4.4 percent of the cases the applicants stated 
that they had worked in other employment since 
ceasing work for an employer under the act. In 
4.7 percent, applicants filed a joint and survivor 
election; that is, they elected to receive a reduced 
annuity during their own lifetime so that after 
their death their widows might draw a survivor 
annuity. 

These figures are based on statements made in 
the claims as filed, and the same percentage dis- 
tributions may not hold after the claims have been 
adjudicated, since some applicants may not be 
eligible for the type of annuity claimed and others 
may not be eligible for any annuity at all. 


Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable at end 
of February and March 1940, and number of certifications and terminations in, and to the end of, March 1940 ' 





Period and administrative action 


Total Employee annuities ? 








| 
| Number | Amount | Number 











| 
In force as of Feb. 29, 1940 140, 458 | $8,858,868 | 100,984 
| | 
During March 1940: ¢ | | 
Initial certifications 2, 049 | 126, 251 | 1, 903 
Terminations by death 1, 239 | 74, 250 684 
Net adjustments —4| +3,843 -1 
| | 
Cumulative through March 1940: ¢ 
Initial certifications 173, 384 | 10, 305, 211 118, 068 
Terminations by death : 31,702 | 1,834,048 | 15, 550 
Net adjustments " —418 | +443, 550 —316 
| | 
In force as of Mar. 31 1040 Se EF 8, 914, 713 102, 202 





Pensions to former | ; Death-benefit annu- 
carrier pensioners | %Urvivor annuities ities 3 
= 

Amount | Number; Amount Number} Amount | Number; Amount 
$6, 618, 122 36, 630 | $2, 144, 369 2, 149 $72, 013 695 $24, 362 
121, 433 1 oF 53 1, 619 92 3, 104 
44, 985 446 25, 628 5 151 5104 53, 485 
+4, 151 —-4 — 368 +1 OEP leaahareuce +37 
7,252,013 | 48,751 | 2,821,102 | 2, 290 76, 042 4, 275 156, 052 
1, 000, 854 12, 470 | 697, 673 aw) 2, 882 53, 502 § 132, 637 
+447, 562 —100 —4, 962 —2 gg +604 
6, 698, 722 36,181 | 2, 118, 466 | 2, 198 73, 505 683 24, 019 

















! Figures based on month in which annuity or pension was first certified or 
terminated — notice of death, or in which other administrative action was 
taken by the Board rather than on month in which annuity or pension began 
to accrue, beneficiary died, or administrative action was effective. Correc- 
tion for a claim that had been certified or terminated in error or for an incorrect 
amount is made in figures for month in which error was discovered and not 
in figures for month in which error was made. To this extent, number and 
amount shown for given month may differ slightly from actual monthly 
administrative action. 

1 Excludes temporary annuities to former carrier pensioners of which 9, 
aggregating $282, remained in force on Mar. 31, 1940. or definitions of types 
and bases of certification of employee annuities, see the Bulletin, July 1939, 
pp. 15-19. 

+ In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
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ped death of a single individual. Such payments are here counted as single 
tems. 
‘ Certifications are added, terminations by death are subtracted, and net 
adjustments are added or subtracted as indicated. Net adjustments are 
obtained by adding reinstatements of suspended pa: and subtracting 
terminations for reasons other than death (sus 
and commuted lump-sum payments). Recertifications result in 
additions to amount payab bat d do not affect nuraber of cases cert: For 
this reason, net amount of adjustment bears no relation to net number of cases 


re as adjusted. 
Tneludes terminations by death and by em of 12-month period for 
es 


which death-benefit annuities are payable. cally all terminations are 
of latter type. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOCIAL INSURANCE PAYMENTS UNDER SELECTED PROGRAMS 


The statistics of benefit payments under the 
four social insurance programs, presented in the 
last two issues of the Bulletin,’ now include pay- 
ments under the 1939 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, amounting to almost $1.6 million 
in March. This March total represents monthly 
benefits of more than $900,000 and almost $660,000 
in lump-sum payments under the amendments. 
However, the total of monthly benefits certified 
is less than the amount of the monthly benefits 
awarded by the end of March (see p. 62, table 4). 
Many individuals’ benefits were in suspense dur- 
ing the month as a result of previous payment 
of lump-sum benefits at age 65 under the 1935 
act, current receipt of wages of $15 or more per 


1 See Reticker, Ruth, “‘Social Insurance Payments in the United States,”’ 
Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 3 (March 1940), pp. 27-36, for definitions 
of terms used in this article and for earlier data. 


month, or other deductions provided in the 1939 
amendments. In about one-third of all monthly 
benefit claims allowed by the end of March, pay- 
ments were suspended past the month of award, 

Including lump-sum payments under the 1935 
act, total payments in March under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program of the Social 
Security Act approximated $2 million. These 
amounts, though small at present, will be an 
increasingly significant proportion of the total 
payments under Federal and Federal-State social 
insurance programs for workers in industrial and 
ermmercial employment. As shown in chart I 
and table 1, payments to individuals under the 
four programs in March totaled $60.5 million, 
the highest amount to date. 

The most rapidly increasing flow of benefits 
was that under the old-age and survivors insur- 


Chart I.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, January 1938-March 1940 ' 
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ance program of the Social Security Act. Pay- 
ments under the amendments, which began in 
January, increased more than 300 percent between 
February and March. Meanwhile lump-sum 
death payments under the 1935 act—on deaths 
prior to 1940—continued to decline. Payments 
under both the State unemployment compen- 
sation laws and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act increased over February. The 
total for all unemployment insurance programs 
($49.0 million) was the highest of any month to 
date, although only 0.2 percent higher than in 
March of last year. While payments under the 
Railroad Retirement Act declined slightly from 
the February totals, they continued at the same 
general level as in the last 6 months. Retirement 
payments—employee annuities and pensions to 
former carrier pensioners—continued to represent 


the great preponderance of payments under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. The three types of 
survivor benefits together accounted for only 4 
percent of the payments under the act. 

Table 2 shows corresponding changes in the 
numbers of beneficiaries under each program. The 
number receiving monthly benefits under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program of the Social 
Security Act increased enormously, while the 
number on the railroad retirement rolls continued 
to increase gradually. The short-term benefici- 
aries of the State unemployment compensation 
laws and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act increased to new highs. It should be re- 
membered that the average number of weeks 
compensated in calendar weeks ended within the 
month, which is used in 1940 to measure the trend 
of beneficiaries under the State unemployment 


Table 1.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, calendar years 1936-39, and by months, January 1939= 
March 1940 ' 


{In thousands] 
















































































lie Unemployment insurance 
Old-age and survivors insurance payments payments 
, An ane Sia i | 
ler . 
| Under the Social Security Act | Under the Ty Retirement 
| 
| —E a EEE 7 
Year and month Total | | | } —— Under the 
| Monthly | Lump- Lump- unemploy- | Unemploy- 
Total | benefits— | sum sum Em- | gurvivor | Le@P- Total | ment com- mane 
primary, death pay- ployee | and death- am pensation | Insurance 
| supple- | payments | ments annui- death laws ¢ ‘Act? 
| mentary, | under 1939| under | tiesand | ,onuities | y- 
and sur- | amend- 1935 pensions | ments 
vivors? | ments? act ‘ | 
ee een ua i 
1936 total $316 | $685 | $673 | eee $131 er 
1937 total 44,218 | 42,086 | _..| $1,278 | 40, 354 5 a | 2,132 | Tt aa ae 
1938 total 505,335 | 108,934 |. “ | 10,478 | 96,763} 1,381 | $312 | 396,401 | 396,401 |. 
1939 total 559,850 | 124,263 | __.....| 13,895 | 107,025; 1,445 | 1,898 | 435,587 | 429,820 $5, 767 
January 39, 432 10, 229 | 1, 255 8, 738 | 117 | 119 jit ll ae 
February ; 45,074 | 10,329 1, 169 8, 858 119 | 183 34, 745 yy) RS a: 
March | §0, 405 10, 532 | 1, 541 &, 625 105 261 48, 873 eR Se 5. 
April 44, 055 10, 597 | 1, 466 8, 808 | 126 | 197 33, 458 33, 458 - 
ay 50,637 | 10,707 1, 525 8, 894 123 165 39, 930 yg are 
June 53, 770 | 10, 609 1, 518 8, 805 148 138 43, 161 | ae. 
July 46, 384 10, 511 1, 323 | 8, 929 | 128 131 35, 873 35, 506 277 
August 55, 613 10, 100 | 953 8, 804 115 138 45, 513 44, 491 1,022 
Septem ber 44.989 | 10,003 | 703 | 8,965 | 121 | 14 ‘ 33, 656 1; 330 
October 37,900 | 10,203 806 9, 180 109 198 27, 667 26, 690 977 
November 39, 556 10, 235 891 9, 097 122 | 125 29, 321 28, 369 952 
December 42,975 | 10, 118 655 9, 232 | 112 | 119 | 32,857 | 31,648 | 1, 209 
1940 | Pe | ad | | 
January 53,382 | 10,496 | $76 | $8 913 9, 184 108 212 | 42,886 * 41, 066 1, 820 
February 56, 728 10, 580 | 251 159 584| 9, 297 114 175 | 46, 148 9 44, 351 1, 797 
412 9, 199 110 | 198 48, 977 * 47, 142 1, 835 


March 60,470 | = 11, 498 | 915 | 659 








1 Payments to individual beneficiaries under the program; figures exclude 
cost of administration. 

? Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment, including 
retroactive payments; are less than total amounts payable on claims allowed. 
wr 62, table 4 

‘ayable with respect to deaths of fully or currently insured workers after 
Dec. 31, 1939, in cases where no survivor could be entitled to monthly bene- 
fits for the month in which the worker died. 

Figures for September and subsequent months are for lump-sum death 
payments with respect to deaths of covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 

igures through August 1939 include payments at age 65 totaling $9.9 million; 
for monthly distribution of these payments, see the Bulletin, March 1940, 
p. 31, table 1. 

t Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment. Figures 
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for any month represent payments certified during month, including retro- 
active payments, minus cancelations reported during month. 
6 Amount of checks issued, as reported by the State — to the Division 
of Research and Statistics, Bureau of Employment 8 
7 Amounts certified by regional offices of the ans Board 
to regional disbursing officers of the U. 8. Treasury. Figures for any month 
represent payments certified during month, including retroactive payments, 
minus cancelations reported during month. 
* For monthly figures for 1938, see the Bulletin, March 1940, p. 31, table 1. 
* Includes $1.2 million paid in Ohio in December 1939 as adjustments on 
paseaams for previous months of 1939, resulting from recalculation of weekly 
yenefit amounts in accordance with a court decision, and $0.1 million in 
the 3 months following. Figures for January and February revised. 








compensation programs, is not comparable with 
the figures reported for 1939 or those for bene- 
ficiaries under railroad unemployment insurance 
in 1939 and 1940. 

The number of old-age and survivors insurance 
monthly beneficiaries under the Social Security 
Act includes, without differentiation, primary an- 
nuitants drawing benefits based on their own 
wages in covered employment; wives aged 65 or 
over and young children of such annuitants certi- 
fied for supplementary benefits; and orphans, 
widows and orphans, and widows aged 65 or over 
drawing monthly survivor benefits. The number 
of individual beneficiaries thus exceeds the num- 
ber of families in which old-age and survivors 
insurance is contributing to the support of the 
family. 

The amount of monthly benefits (table 1) 
should not be divided by the number of benefici- 
aries (table 2) to obtain an average benefit amount, 
because a considerable number of the beneficia- 
ries—more than 4,500 in February and 11,500 in 
March—were certified for two payments during 





the month, i. e., for a retroactive payment for ] 
or more elapsed months and for the regular pay- 
ment the first of the next month. Moreover, 
since beneficiaries of the different types draw 
benefits amounting to different proportions of the 
primary benefit, an average figure for all types of 
benefit payments would have little meaning. 
While it is not possible at this time to present 
separate data for amounts paid as primary bene- 
fits, supplementary benefits, and survivor benefits, 
it is possible to report the beneficiaries by types. 
According to the statistics on claims allowed 
through March, the primary beneficiaries repre- 
sent about 68 percent of the total recipients of 
monthly benefits, and their wives over 65 consti- 
tute less than 11 percent. Children, including 
children of primary annuitants and orphans of 
deceased insured workers, are the second largest 
group of monthly beneficiaries, comprising about 
15 percent of the total number. The remaining 
6 percent are widows of insured workers, practi- 
cally all of whom are widows with young children 
in their care rather than widows aged 65 or over. 


Table 2.—Individuals receiving social insurance payments under selected programs, by months, January 193% 









































March 1940 
{In thousands] 
Unemployment insurance 
Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries beneficiaries 
Under the Social Security Act | Under the Railroad Retirement Act 
Year and month Under State Under te 
} meng ailro 
a - A — = ath pay- | Lump-sum Emplores Survivor | pom | ——-. Unemploy- 
supplemen-' | ments payments annuit and death- | Geat pay- | pensation | ™ent ‘nsur- 
tary, and sur- | 1939 amend- under 1935 and pen- benefit mentss | laws ¢ ance Act 
vivors ! ments act? sions ! annuities * ‘ 
1939 | 

ES Se a a are ee Te 18.7 123.0 21 1.7 | 657.2 aii 
(“SL ES aS See, 17.5 124. 6 2.2 1.9 769. 8 5 
io a anmehioliiebauabaedinnes 21.7 126.1 2.3 2.6 833. 2 an 
April ME 2 a eee 19.4 127.4 24 22 685. 1 nat 

SES a See . 19.3 128.6 2.5 1.6 776.0 soni 

EERE ESTES AS Meee 18.2 129.7 26 13 802. 2 snail 
A ET Te RRS ESe RT: 15.7 130. 7 2.6 8 764. 9 18.3 
EE EEE CS 10.9 131.5 2.6 1.2 797.2 30.5 
Ee TS ATS Ta Ae 8.6 132. 6 2.7 9 729.9 50.2 
SS TC Se See 8.6 133.7 27 1.3 | 01.7 30.5 
DE CAC SS ee 9.4 134.9 27 1.2 637. 0 2.3 
8 a eT SCT BRS 6.8 136. 1 2.8 av 658. 3 37.3 

J _ 3.7 ® 8.9 136. 6 

EEE Tt ee 28 1.0 | 874.8 57.0 
SS OST 8.4 1.0 6.2 137.6 28 1.2 985. 5 52.8 
A 32.6 4.3 5.2 138. 4 2.8 1.0 1, 095, 2 57.2 
! Represents number of individuals for whom meushty tenetes were certi- * Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted 
fied to the of the Treasury during month; is less than number twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted 


Fides fant Neus 0 de OS dines retired py 
Bullains March 1940; Ryn 2. — exe 


as 1. 
* Based on months ended on 20th calendar day; 2 or more individuals shar- 
ing 1 lum Dayment are counted as 1. 
* For 1939, represents number of individuals receiving benefits during 
idle week of month specified. For 1940, represents average number of 
at Fd mage pm m= compensated in calendar weeks ended within month. 
? Number of individuals receiving benefits, for days of unemployment in 
registration periods of 15 consecutive days, during second and third weeks 
month. 
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COVERAGE OF FOREIGN SICKNESS AND INVALIDITY 


INSURANCE 


How widely health insurance has been adopted 
in various parts of the world is illustrated by the 
accompanying table. Over 100 million persons in 
foreign countries are entitled to cash benefits to 
replace the wages lost during sickness, and also re- 
ceive medical care for themselves and often for 
members of their families. The number protected 
against the risk of invalidity is greater still by 
several millions. Under invalidity insurance, in- 
sured persons who suffer from prolonged illness 
with substantial reduction of their earning capacity 
receive cash benefits, and under a number of sys- 
tems they may also receive medical or institutional 
treatment. 

The table includes coverage figures for all sys- 
tems of nation-wide application. Generally speak- 
ing, the figures do not include persons covered by 
insurance systems which apply only to a compara- 
tively small occupational group, such as miners or 
banking employees, even though these special sys- 
tems are operated on a nation-wide basis. Infor- 
mation as to the system to which a particular fig- 
ure refers can be found without difficulty from the 
source listed. 

It should be noted that the figures for the indi- 
vidual systems refer to different years. While 
figures as of one particular time would obviously 
be more satisfactory, they could not be compiled 
from sources available in this country. It is, how- 
ever, possible to use grand totals to indicate the 
extent to which the principles of sickness and 
invalidity insurance have been accepted the world 
over. 

In several instances the figures given are esti- 
mates rather than the result of an actual count. 
They must, therefore, be used with this limitation 
clearly in mind. The table bas other limitations. 

(1) It does not include the number of depend- 
ents of insured workers who, under the sickness 
insurance laws of many countries, are eligible to 
medical benefits. If it had been possible to include 
these figures, the total number of persons pro- 
tected by sickness insurance would have greatly 
exceeded the total shown in the table. 


(2) Several countries have maternity insurance 


*Prepared in the Division of Health Studies. 
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SYSTEMS * 


systems, though they have no general sickness in- 
surance system. The coverage figures for these 
maternity insurance systems are not included. 

(3) Since the sickness insurance systems of Eire 
and the Netherlands are limited to cash benefits 
and do not include medical care, these coverage 
figures are omitted. 

(4) It has not been possible at this time to 
ascertain the number of persons covered by in- 
validity insurance in Finland. 

(5) Estimated figures for Australia are included, 
although the health insurance law passed in 1938 
has not yet gone into effect. 

(6) The figures for Germany include 1,275,000 
persons formerly insured under the Austrian 
social insurance system. 

(7) The figures for Czechoslovakia refer to a 
time before a part of that country’s social insur- 
ance system was brought under the corresponding 
German system. 


Table 1.—Number of persons covered by foreign systems 
of sickness and invalidity insurance, as of specified 
years 























Country Year Sickness a Invalidity in- 
Re iincientendtscnimentineineneiie 101, 205, 522 109, 673, 451 
cvtindsocéivchatienaeniel 1939 1, 850, 000 1, 850, 000 
ii <.socbitieisecunenoadaanmion 1933 1, 289, 398 1, 363, 959 
Sl ectihhin vutisnasecdncesusiedeee 1937 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
B i idicalatti asiealdlhstnisinkinat hasan aaa 1934 251, 268 251, 268 
eee 1938 1, 380, 000 1, 380, 000 
"sh eareaee: 1937 2, 257, 520 2, 745, 343 
SSE RRS TSE: 1934 2, 350, 000 2, 350, 000 
| ORR: 1938 78, 000 78, 000 
| ESE OES. 1933 @® 473, 766 
RES AS AS S| 1937 | Re 
TGR, SE Se @) 
shin 4c nihdnsseenciniceabedeeiicamamnne 1936 6, 425, 000 6, 425, 000 
|” ESE ee es 1937 21, 578, 000 26, 475, 000 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland.| 1937 20, 264, 320 20, 264, 320 
ith ogitibdaierarareeccsuuaatial 1938 280, 000 280, 000 
BER eae" 1937 1, 189, 854 717, 329 
te TE NES So 1937 2, 400, 000 6, 100, 000 
AGE, dttitbSnxdceteth winders’ 1937 fo | 
I ee 1935 |) RR ee 
NES TRE a e ae 1934 Cy Ree 
tid ccnnsieecachdcatnsien 1935 49, 800 ? 46, 277 
ES ae eee 1930 (5 3, 050, 000 
ew Zealand....._._. 1938 1, 100, 000 1, 100, 000 
TT TERE 1936 GE GD bencoscespecune 
SS Se. 1938 238, 200 238, 200 
etn <i nine a naedeielaniand 1936 1, 957, 000 * 1, 385, 000 
ST 1937 873, 600 873, 600 
+See RPE. 1938 1, 250, 000 5 4, 026, 000 
i “as ST RRR TE 1935 1, 937, 000 3 20, 389 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.; 1937 26, 300, 000 26, 300, 000 
| ss NRREEDt eREESS f eo! 150, 000 
Wi iseddnitindbsticeincasceses 1937 730, 000 730, 000 
1 Data not available. ‘ For year 1935. 
? Limited to cash benefits. ‘ For year 1936. 
3 For year 1933. 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


Receipts and Expenditures 

Tax receipts under the Social Security Act dur- 
ing the first quarter of the calendar year 1940 
totaled $220 million, an amount higher than col- 
lections in any previous quarter and $20 million 
more than in the corresponding quarter of 1939. 
Federal receipts from sources other than social 
security and railroad unemployment and retire- 
ment taxes totaled $1,440 million in the first 


quarter of 1940 as compared with $1,234 million 
in the same quarter of the previous year. This 
rise of $206 million reflects primarily an increase 
of $159 million in income-tax collections in March 
1940 as compared with March 1939. As a result 
of the larger proportional increase in total Federal 
receipts, social security collections represented 
13.0 percent of total Federal receipts as compared 
with 13.7 percent last year. 


Table 1.—Social security and railroad retirement receipts, expenditures, and issues and total Federal receipts, 
expenditures, and debt for specified periods, 1936-40 


{In millions] 















































| | 
General and special accounts | Public debt 
a | | aaa 
| 
Receipts of Federal Govern- | 
7 I ment Expenditures * of Federal Government | | 
nen | | 
~ ——| | Trust 
Under the Rail- | ae | 
|Under the Social aos _ | counts, | Change | 
Seeeiter Aap | road Retire | “5 19 tie ; Old- 
| Security Act | mentBeard | Buses | ete.,6 | in | age 
Rail- | | “re- | excess | gen- | | ang | Un- | Rail- 
Period road ——— oo ha ceipts re- =a | eur ~ send an 
unem- lr " | ceipts | fun pioy- | retire- 
Social | ploy- | aa. Fn prick, 4 (+) or | bal- Total — ment | ment | other 
Total | Scu- | ment) All | motg; | Minis- | cig-ave| Ad- | Trans-| All ieee expend-| ance ance | ust | ac- 
on rity and | other | | trative aan | minie- | fers to | other ( ) | itures | trust fund | count 
rr re) t a | | | "¥- | oI il- | i _ 
taxes a pense sur- |trative| = -) | fund § 
taxes | and | y)VOrs| ex | retire- | 
| grants | '™ 4 pense "| ment | 
to pe account| 
States 4 rus | } | 
fund § 
— — eee _ aa = ee ee ee SS | 
Fiscal year | | i 
1936-37....| $5,204 $252, (") | $5,042) $8,442) $183) $265) $1) _. $7, 993|—$3, 149, +$374) —$128/$36,425| $267) $312)... . .|$35, 846 
1937-38 6,242, 604) $150) 5,488) 7,626 291 387 3} $146) 6,799) —1,384) +306] —338) 37,165) 662) 872) $66) 35, 565 
1938-39 5,668 631 109) 4,928) 9,210) 342, 503} #3) 107) 8,255) —3,542) +890) +622) 40,440) 1,177) 1,267) —67| 37,920 
9 months | 
ended: | | | | | 
March 1938 4, 820 461 123) 4,235 5,619 213 374) 2 137; 4,893 —800 +79) +587) 37, 556) 636) 744, 80) 36, 096 
March 1939 4, 390 479 82) 3,820! 6,729 255 342 2 107} 6,023; —2,339| +686) +1, 174) 39, 985 994| 1, 185) 77| 37,729 
March 1940 4, 437 538 92) 3,807) 7,085) 292 403 #6) 97| 6,287) —2, 648) +223) —325) 42,540) 1, 570 1, 622! 77| 39, 271 
} | } | | | 
1939 } | | | | | | 
March 737 4, 07 733, 870 23 50) () 18} 779) 133} +52) +46) 39,985) 904) 1,185) 77| 37, 729 
April 2fS 30 (7) 238 TRS 37 55) (7) 0 693 —517) +93 —346| 40,063) 1,044) 1, 172) 77| 37,770 
May 307 118 6 273 744 32 5O (") (’) 662 — 34s, +9 —119} 40, 282) 1,004; 1,280 67! 37, 841 
June 613 4 21 588 951 17 56) (7) (") 878} —339 +95 —86) 40,440) 1,177, 1,267 67) 37,929 
July 308 35 1 272 807 43 43) (*) 22 609 —499 —113 — 391) 40,661} 1,220) 1, 253) 69) 38, 119 
August 420 115 4 301 822 36 48) 1 18 719| —402 —44) —216) 40,891) 1,263) 1,382) 77\ 38, 169 
September 719 3 24; 602) = 784 20 43) 1| 7; 713} 65; +46]  —853) 40,858] 1,306) 1,363)  77| 38,112 
October 322 34 1 287 7 45 43 1 10 665 —442 —1 —264/ 41,036) 1,349) 1,370) 77| 38,240 
November 407 126 4 278 691 24 43 1 10 613 —284 +267 +252) 41,305) 1,392) 1,512 77\ 38, 324 
December 569 5 25 539 880) 20 48) 1| 10 801 —3ll —16 +311) 41,942) 1,435) 1,509 77| 38, 921 
1940 | | 
| | | | | | | | 
January 315 45 1) | 270 712 41 1} 10 660 — 398 +37 —194) 42,110 1, 435) 1, 537) 77| 39,061 
February 444 172 6 266 668 38 | @ | 10 620 —224 +36 +67) 42,365) 1,435) 1, 640) 77| 39, 213 
March 934 3 27) 904) (56 27; #135) 1 703) 22} +11] +164) 42, 540) 1, 870) 1,622) 77 39, 271 
' ! ' | 
1 Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- ' Prior to January 1940, data represent operations of the old-age reserve 


aled and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal 

evenue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security 
Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act” and ‘Federal Unemployment Tax Act,” 
respectively. 

? Data include 10 percent of amount collected by the Railroad Retirement 
Board under sec. 8 (a) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, which 
is deposited with the Treasury and appropriated to the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance administration fund for administrative expenses of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board in administering the act. 

* Excludes public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned 
to the U. 8. Treasury 

‘ Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of Edu- 
cation and for administration and research in the U. 8. Public Health Service. 
See table 2, footnote 1. 
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account. 

6 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of the gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (ot 
than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

? Less than $500,000. 

* Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment in- 
surance, amounting to $500,000 in fiscal year 1938-39 and $3.9 million in 9 
months ended March 1940. 

* Excludes reimbursement to Treasury for administrative expenses amount- 
ing to $6,182,681. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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Both Federal expenditures under the Social 
Security Act and total Federal expenditures were 
larger in the first quarter of 1940 than in the same 


Table 2.—Federal appropriations and expenditures 
under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 
1938-39 and 1939-40 (expenditures through March) '! 


















































[In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1938-39 | Fiscal year 1939-40 
Item Ap Expendi-| Ap Expendi- 
tures pria- tures 
tions? | through | tions ?*/| th h 
Maren 4 March 3 
Total, administrative ex- 
penises and grants to States_| $364,855 | $255,016 ($383,844 | $292,016 
Administrative expenses_.......... 22, 705 15,864 | 25,188 16, 016 
Federal Securit , So- 
cial Security y= Bm 
—— — a nee. .| 22,300 15,573 | 24,750 15, 731 
oO r - 
- ay A : Salaries and 
TS 325 235 338 236 
it of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census: Salaries 
and expenses... .............. 80 56 100 49 
Grants to States__................. 342,150 | 239,152 | 358, 655 276, 000 
Federal Security Agency.......|.........|........-. 349, 000 269, 281 
Social Security Board ____.. 326,000 | 227,549 | 339, 500 262, 583 
Old- age assistance. ___. 214,000 | 160,201 | 225, 000 173, 823 
Aid to io dependent chil- 
cs cl 45, 000 23,108 | 45,000 32, 888 
Aid to the blind_..___. 8, 600 4, 049 8, 000 4, 592 
Unemployment com- 
jon adminis- 
i insnaanminsiinel 559,000 | * 40,191 61, 500 * 51, 280 
he ~ Health Service: 
Public-health work .. 8, 000 5, 655 9, 500 6, 698 
De t of Labor, Chil- 
SL iin cocuaanninad 8, 150 5, 948 9, 655 6, 719 
Maternal and child-health 
ECE 3, 800 2, 559 4, 800 3, 312 
Services for crippled chil- 
| Es 2, 850 2, 280 3,350 2, 301 
Child-welfare services... __ 1, 5300 1, 109 1, 505 1, 106 
Transfers to old-age and survivors A 
trust fund ’............ $390,000 | 342,000 *550,000 | * 402,817 
1 Excludes some funds a; Desprintes ond expended under the Social Secu- 
rity Act because they are mt from other Federal for 
Sire neneatet winrar es past arnt 
tion in the Offlee of Education and $1.8 million in 1938-39 and $1,938,000 in 


1939-40 for grants to States. For and . 8. 
Public Health Service, priations were $1.6 million in 1938-39 and 
$1,040,000 in 1939-40 in ad to —_ to eee shown in this table. 
Excludes appropriations for previous Sool year. 
+ Based on cashed and returned to 8. Includes 
expenditures from reappropriated balance of appropriations previous 
fiscal year. wan 


4 Includes additional appropriations of $17.3 million, 
Figure was was incorrectly reported as $17,262.5 million io oe 2, faz. 4, of 
in inslades additional & 


proved Way 2 1038 of $9 million approved Mar. 15, 1939, 


es ot ad 
tT. eres Senile Beast to Bante 8 om. 
edministration to meet requirements of unemployment 


com 
’ table 5 ens OS sees Ramah SAvaiey 100. 

Price to ces 1940, data represen’ en ation Act, reserve ——. . 

T he 1 vi a 

oman eee chhege meave eens of 

pL j— ht was made available during 1938-39, leaving $550 million for 
* Excludes reim 

Penses oe to selnesl 
Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commiptos: ‘of Ac 

—_ and Deposits (appropriations); Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury 


to the U. 8. Treasury for administrative ex- 
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quarter of last year. Expenditures for adminis. 
trative expenses and grants to States, exclusive of 
funds for vocational rehabilitation, under the 
Social Security Act for the fiscal year 1939-49 
through March amounted to $292 million, an in- 
crease of $37 million over the corresponding period 
of 1938-39. The major increase was in expendi- 
tures for all the grants-in-aid programs. Total 
social security expenditures comprised 10.3 percent 
of total Federal expenditures in the first quarter 
of 1940 as compared with 9.8 percent in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. Since the increase in 
total Federal receipts was larger than the increase 
in expenditures, the excess of expenditures over 
receipts in the first quarter of 1940 was $644 
million as compared with $763 million in the 
corresponding period of 1939, while the increase 
in the total public debt during these quarters 
amounted to $598 million and $558 million, 
respectively. 


Tax Collections Under the Social Security Act 


Collections under the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act and Federal Unemployment Tax 


Chart I.—Federal insurance contributions compared 
with index of factory pay rolls ' and index of com- 
pensation of covered employees,’ by quarters, 1936-40 
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1 Prepared by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1923-25= 100. 

? Based on Department of Commerce estimates of compensation of all 
employees; 1929= 100. 

¢t Changed from monthly to quarterly collection basis in this quarter. 
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Act are presented for the third quarter of the cur- 
rent fiscal year (table 3). Old-age and survivors 
insurance contributions, totaling $148.6 million, 
were higher than in any previous quarter, with 
the exception of those for the immediately pre- 
ceding quarter, which included retroactive pay- 


ments on wages of employees 65 and over. The 
collections reflected the high levels of employment 
and pay rolls in the last quarter of 1939. Contri- 
butions for the corresponding 3-month period in 
1939 amounted to $133.3 million. 

Federal unemployment taxes also reached a 


Table 3.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,' by internal revenue collection 
districts, for the third quarter of fiscal years 1938-39 and 1939-40, and cumulative through March 1940 


[In thousands] 









































Third quarter, fiscal year 1938-39 Third quarter, fiscal year 1939-40 Cumulative through March 1940 
Internal revenue collection EF | : a 
district in | Insurance | +, | nsurance urance 
on : Unemploy- | Unemploy- | We U ploy- 
Total | —si ‘ment taxes!) Total er | ment taxes ! | Total met ment taxes ! 3 
| | 
Total. $199, 960 $133, 202 $66,668 | $220, 562 | $148, 642 | $71, 921 | $2, 025, 898 $1, 682, 588 $343, 310 
Alabama... _. , 519 | 992 | 527 1, 672 | 1, 132 | 541 | 14, 241 12, 116 2,124 
Arizona. _.. 331 226 105 333 | 234 99 , 241 2, 862 380 
Arkansas... __ 573 | 398 176 633 | 452 181 5, 723 4, 648 1, 075 
California (2 districts 12, 463 | 8, 467 | 3, 997 13, 129 | 9, 000 4, 129 120, 244 104, 406 15, 837 
Colorado... 1, 219 | 856 | 363 1, 314 942 37% 11, 704 10, 187 1, 516 
Connecticut 4, 024 2, 629 | 1, 395 4, 626 3, 091 1, 534 39, 245 33, 417 5, 828 
Delaware. . 933 674 | 260 1, 249 914 336 11, 543 9, 427 2, 116 
Florida. - 1, 439 997 | 442 1, 619 1, 142 | 47 14, 594 11, 726 2, 867 
Georgia _. 1, 939 1, 335 | 604 2, 197 | 1, 579 618 | 20, 906 16, 482 4, 425 
Hawail_.. 25 278 | 147 448 | 290 158 | 4, 326 3, 413 913 
Idaho 363 | 247 116 | 400 | 280 120 8, 495 3, 403 
Illinois (2 districts 17, 798 12, 223 5, 575 | 19, 610 | 13, 857 5,7 200, 781 157, 058 43, 723 
Indiana__. 3, 682 2, 435 | 1, 247 4, 251 | 1, 363 35, 175 30, 475 4, 700 
lowa........ 1, 953 | 1, 301 | 653 2, 091 1, 426 666 17, 764 U6, 441 = 
Kansas 995 650 | 346 984 667 316 10, 555 , 
Kentucky 1,718 1,044 | 673 | 1, 833 1,177 656 15, 665 12, 768 2, 897 
Louisiana __- 1, 630 | 1, 064 | 566 | 1, 750 1, 180 569 14, 617 12, 588 2, 028 
Maine 833 | 556 | 277 | 911 624 287 8, 018 7, 008 1,010 
Maryland (including District of 
Columbia) 3, 798 | 2, 375 | 1, 424 | 4, 181 | 2, 717 1, 464 36, 184 29, 964 6, 220 
Massachusetts 9, 223 6, 109 | 3, 114 | 10, 149 | 6, 738 | 3, 413 89, 837 76, 804 12, 943 
i 
Michigan 11, 693 | 8, 356 3, 337 13, 165 | 9, 388 3, 777 117, 477 101, 563 15, 914 
Minnesota 3, 159 | 2, 015 1, 144 3, 432 | 2, 259 1, 172 30, 770 25, 387 5, 383 
Mississippi 505 | 348 | 157 567 | 391 176 4, 670 4, 124 545 
Missouri (2 districts) 5, 384 | 3, 551 | 1, 833 5, 766 3, 938 1, 827 58, 232 44, 797 13, 435 
Montana. . 352 250 | 93 389 288 101 3, 881 3,173 708 
Nebraska... ... 946 | 640 | 306 987 700 288 10, 615 8, 018 2, 508 
Nevada 146 RO 60 162 102 60 1, 946 1, 531 415 
New Hampshire 549 385 164 611 433 178 5, 450 4, 809 641 
New Jersey (2 districts 7,010 4, 797 2, 213 7, 922 5, 473 2, 449 | 70, 813 61, 027 9, 786 
New Mexico 210 | 148 | 61 218 158 60 1, 989 1, 790 ly 
; 
New York (6 districts 44, 706 | 28, 504 | 16, 203 48, 155 29, 686 18, 470 461, 913 365, 067 96, 846 
North Carolina 2, 520 1, 731 | 790 2, 837 1, 992 845 23, 450 20, 273 8, 177 
North Dakota 181 | 135 | 46 187 143 45 1, 830 1, 545 285 
Ohio (4 districts 13, 043 | 8, 790 | 4, 253 15, 008 10, 462 | 4, 546 132, 470 113, 838 18, 632 
Oklahoma 1, 802 | 1, 264 538 1, 871 1, 324 547 18, 483 16, 039 2, 444 
Oregon 1, 209 874 425 1, 451 454 12, 764 11, 097 1, 667 
Pennsylvania (3 districts 18, 634 12, 529 6, 105 21, 658 15, 141 6, 517 190, 044 163, 786 26, 258 
Rhode Island 1, 460 956 504 1, 676 , 08 595 13, 547 12, 032 1, 516 
South Carolina... 978 666, 312 1, 160 | 757 | 402 9, 387 8, 216 1, 171 
South Dakota 198 146 | 53 206 | 152 | 55 1,918 1, 757 160 
| | 
Tennessee 1, 997 | 1, 273 | 723 | 2, 197 | 1, 414 | 782 | 18, 076 15, 354 2,722 
Texas (2 districts 4, 987 | 3, 286 1, 702 | 5, 215 | 3, 525 | 1, 691 | 46, 956 40, 628 6, 328 
Utah 518 | 351 167 | 556 | 387 169 | 4, 640 4, 066 575 
Vermont.. 340 224 | 116 | 383 264 119 3, 298 2,873 425 
Virginia 2, 210 1, 416 795 | 2, 428 1, 616 812 19, 681 16, 584 8, 007 
Washington (including Alaska 2, 312 | 1, 621 692 | 2, 519 | 1, 775 744 24, 943 | 19, 931 5,012 
West Virginia , 1, 727 1, 214 513 1, 823 | 1, 280 | 543 16, 772 | 14, 668 2, 105 
Wisconsin 4,055 | 2, 746 1, 308 | 4, 459 | 3, 058 | 1, 401 | 40, 147 | 35, 142 5, 006 
Wyoming... 179 130 49 | 175 131 4 | 1, 877 | 1, 549 | 328 





1 Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 
led and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal 
evenue Code, approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security 
Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act’ and “Federal Unemployment Tax Act,” 
respectively. Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and 
Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly 
from the tax receipts in table 1, which are based on the Daily Statement of 
the U. S. Treasury. The amounts listed in this table represent collections 
made in internal revenue collection districts in the respective States and 
covered into the U. 8. Treasury. The amount received by a particular dis- 
trict does not necessarily represent taxes paid with respect to employment 
within the State in which that district is located. 
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? Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on woes for employment as defined in 
ch. % —e. 4 os. 1426, of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by both 
employer and employee. 

3 Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607, of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by employ- 
ers only. The amounts here recorded represent taxes paid after deduction 
of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds. During part of 

riod prior to fiscal year 1938-39 employers were not able to claim credit in 

tates in which the unemployment compensation law had not yet been 
certified by the Social Security Board. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac 
counts and Deposits. 








Table 4.—Federal unemployment tax receipts for the 











years 1936-39 
Receipts during 
Receipts in first 2 months 
Tax year Rate (percent) succeeding of succeeding 
of pay roll) year (in year (in 
millions) millions) 
Di ihitninanithéeesacccesé 0.1 1 $80.6 $8.1 
Sa om 88.7 53.6 
See tliatinetincsalinel -3 102.0 65.0 
«Pea aE ee “ -3 (® 70.7 











1 $40.6 million of these collections were later refunded to the accounts of 15 
a whose unemployment compensation laws were not approved prior to 
1 Data available for only first 3 months of succeeding year. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


new quarterly high, totaling $71.9 million for the 
quarter, or $5.2 million more than for the cor- 
responding period last year. These collections, 
based on pay rolls for the year, are payable 
at the beginning of the following year. The bulk 
of the annual collections is received in the first 
2 months of the year, as indicated in table 4. 
However, the provisions for installment payments 
and payments by employers going out of business 





during the year, as well as delinquencies and tax 
liabilities in dispute, result in a small inflow 
throughout the remainder of the year. 

Because of the effect on tax collections of changes 
in statutory provisions, particularly in the tax 
rate, and in administrative procedures, both 
Federal and State, it is impossible to derive 
accurate figures for pay rolls subject to this tax 
at any given time, on the basis of receipts in any 
month or quarter. Changes in earnings from 
year to year also affect and are reflected in the 
tax receipts. If an adjustment is made to take 
account of the rise in the effective Federal tax 
rate from 0.1 percent in 1936 to 0.3 percent in 
1938, the Federal collections parallel pay-roll and 
employment indexes to some extent. It should be 
noted, however, that since July 1, 1939, railroad 
employment has been subject to the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, and contributions 
for that period have therefore been made under 
that act and not under the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act. 


Chart II.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-February 1940 + 
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Similarly, the contributions under the old-age 
and survivors insurance programs reflect the back- 
ycound conditions of pay rolls and employment. 
While unemployment insurance contributions are 
based on previous year pay rolls, Federal insurance 
contributions for any quarter are based on earn- 
ings during the previous quarter. Tax receipts 
based on annual pay rolls totaled $577.4 million 
for the year 1937, $522.2 million for 1938, and 
$583.0 million for 1939 pay rolls. The collections 
underscore the marked recovery of the latter half 
of 1939, and it can be inferred that taxable wages 
were about 10 percent higher in 1939 than in 
1938. 

Although Federal insurance contributions dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1940 were high, the outlook 
for second-quarter collections, reflecting wages 
and employment in the first 3 months of 1940, is 
less promising, as a result of the recession in 
business activity from the end of December 
through March. The contraction in industrial 
activity from the end of December through March 
has erased the spectacular gains made in the 4 


months following the outbreak of war abroad. 
The seasonally adjusted Federal Reserve Board 
index of industrial production, which declined to 
109 in February from the December high of 128, 
dropped still further to 103 in March; the volume 
of output in March was approximately the same 
as that of last August. The Federal Reserve 
Board adjusted index of factory employment also 
declined from 102.1 in February to 100.3 in March, 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics unadjusted 
index of factory pay rolls showed a slight increase 
from 97.7 to 97.9. The decline in industrial 
activity represented by these figures has not been 
accompanied by definitive evidences of increased 
living costs. The Department of Labor indexes of 
wholesale prices have declined slightly since the 
beginning of the war—from a high of 79.4 in 
October and the same in January to 78.4 in March. 
The index of cost of living has declined from a 
high of 120.3 in August to 118.5 in February and 
118.9 in March. 

The four estimates of unemployment, presented 
in chart I, show conflicting tendencies for Feb- 


Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund' for specified periods, 1936-40 


[In thousands] 

















. 
| s 
; iis | : 2%- | Reim- Deposits | Collec- - 
Pransfers | tnterest | *Percent | percent | burse- | with dis- tions of | Cash with | Amount 
from ap- iq | Special - ie Benefit; disbursing; available | Credit 
. . r” lreceived | ~~, | Special | ment for | bursing | im- | 7. Total 
Period propri- | Treasury |p ; pay- | officer at | for bene- | of fund 
att 1 to | by trust oan Treasury | adminis- | officer for | proper | »onts endof | fit # unt 5} Sssets 
ae nd fund | ba 4 | notes trative | benefit | pay- | an | cnente é acco 
Fass TERS | | Scquired | acquired | expenses | payments ' ments? | | 
| | | | | 
——-— — : ae oman enna } ——_—_- , ——___—__ —_—_—_—_—_— 
Cumulative through | | 
March 1940 $1, 564,000 | $44,757 |$1, 429,200 | $141,000 | $6, 183 | $32, 362 $6 |$28,188 | $3,045 |$1, 573, 245 |$142, 142 |$1, 715, 387 
Fiscal year | | | | 
1936-37 265,000 | #2, 262 267, 100 100 cull 27 | 73 | 267,173 62 267, 235 
1937-38 387,000 | 15,412 | 395, 200 | | 7,282) (| 5,406 1,931 | 664,231 | 113,012 | 777,243 
1938-39 503,000 | 26,951 | 514, 900 | 15,000 3 | 13, 892 3,036 | 1, 180, 236 66 | 1, 180, 302 
9 months ended 
March 1938 374, 000 | | 369, 000 | 5, 062 | .- 2, 909 | 2, 226 638, 326 | 126,000 764, 326 
March 1939 342, 000 | | 332,000 | 10, 000 2] 9,354 | 2,575 | 996,875 | 131,014 | 1, 127,880 
March 1940 409, 000 | 132 | 252,000} 141,000 | 6,183 | 10,000 3 | 8,865 | 3,045 | 1,573,245 | 142, 142 | 1, 715, 387 
| | | 
| | 
1939 | | | 
March 50, 000 | | 50,000 0; @ | 1,444 2,575 | 996,875 | 131,014 | 1,127, 880 
re 55, 000 | 50, 000 | 5, 000 (7) | 1,383 | 6,192 | 1,050,492 | 76,014 | 1, 126, 506 
May 50, 000 50, 000 | 0 () | 1,677} 4,514 | 1,008,814 | 56,015 | 1, 154,829 
June 56,000 | 26,951 | 2, 900 0 (7) 1,478 | 3, 036 | 1, 180, 236 66 | 1, 180, 302 
July 43, 000 | 43, 000 o| 1, 427 | 1,609 | 1,221,809 | 507,067 | 1. 728, 876 
August 48, 000 43, 000 5, 000 (*) 1, 284 5,325 | 1, 268,525 | 459,067 | 1, 727, 501 
September 43, 000 43, 000 ; 0 (7) 694 | 4,631 | 1,310,831 | 416,067 | 1, 726,897 
October 43, 000 43, 000 | 0 () | 862 3, 768 | 1,352,968 | 373,067 | 1,726,036 
November 43, 000 | 43, 000 | 0 1 | 837 | 2,931 | 1,395,131 | 330, 1, 725, 199 
December 48, 000 | 43, 000 5,000; () | 802} 7,129 | 1,442,329 | 282,068 | 1, 724, 397 
1040 | i 
January 0 | 1 711 6,417 | 1,441,617 | 282,069 | 1,723, 686 
February 1 | 0 l 967 5,450 | 1,440,650 | 282, 069 1, 722, 720 
March 141, 000 #132 §—6, 000 141, 000 6, 183 0 l 1, 283 10 3,045 | 1, 573,245 |'9142,142 | 1, 715, 387 


| } 





! Prior to January 1940, data represent operations of old-age reserve account. 

? For fiscal year 1936-37, $265 million was appropriated; for 1937-38, $500 
million; for 1938-39, $360 million plus additional $30 million made available 
by 1940 Treasury Department Appropriation Act; and for 1939-40, $550 
million. 

* Collections of improper payments made to claimants are credited to fund 
account. 

‘ Represents investments in Treasury notes and cash with disbursing officer. 

$ iecindes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 


* $61,811 of interest earned during first 6 months of 1937 was held as an ap- 
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porastetinn balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred to dis- 
ursing officer. 

7 Less than $500. 

* Accrued interest on redeemed notes credited to fund account. 

* Notes redeemed credited to fund account. 

10 After transfer of $1,122,106 from disbursing officer’s account to credit of 
fund account. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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ruary. Three of the estimates for February 
1940 are lower than for February 1939, while the 
Nathan estimate shows a slight rise this year 
over last year’s figure. 


Tax Collections Under the Carriers Taxing Act 


Collections under the Carriers Taxing Act 
during the third quarter of the current fiscal 
year amounted to $31.3 million. This was 10.0 
percent more than the $28.4 million collected 
during the corresponding 3 months last year. 
Collections for the first 9 months of the current 
fiscal year were 8.3 percent greater than for the 
corresponding 9 months of last year, amounting 
to $88.5 million this year, compared with $81.7 
million a year ago. The higher level of collections 
during the current fiscal year results from the fact 
that employment and compensation in the railroad 
industry were higher during the pay-roll period, 
April—December 1939, covered by the tax collec- 
tions, than during the corresponding 9 months of 
1938. Total compensation for class I railroads, 
switching and terminal companies, railway express 
companies, and the Pullman Company for the 9 
months April—-December 1939 was 8.2 percent 





higher than for the corresponding 9 months of 
1938. 

Tax collections for the quarter January- 
March 1940 on October-December 1939 payrolls 
were the last at the tax rate of 2% percent each on 
employees and employers. Beginning with Janu- 
ary 1940 pay rolls, the tax rate becomes 3 percent 
each. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


In March, $141 million, one-half of the $282 
million unexpended appropriation balance of the 
old-age reserve account now credited to the fund, 
was transferred to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund. This is the first transfer 
in the calendar year 1940 and follows the proce- 
dure agreed upon by the Board of Trustees— 
namely, to make transfers once each quarter from 
the remainder of the 1939-40 appropriation to the 
trust fund. The entire transfer was invested 
in old-age and survivors insurance trust fund notes 
bearing 2.5-percent interest from March 15. 
Table 5 has been revised to show the new holdings 
of 2.5-percent special Treasury notes in the old- 
age and survivors trust fund, the redemption of 


Table 6.—Status of the railroad retirement account for specified periods, 1939-40 ' 
























































3-percent (Deposits with Benefit - — 

| Fea ee a. ——~ | pn Eateeet special | disbursing payments Sot with Bal ance 

Period n mappro- | tionss Vv Treasury | officer for issued by isbursing in trust 
on first of | priationto | repay. | by trust | notes ac | benefit pay- | disbursing | officer at fund at end 

month trust fund ments ? fund | quired? | ments | officer | endofmonth| of month 

| 
Cumulative through Feb- | 
PT iinetegennsece | $29,343,692 | $230, 803,720 $99, 261 | $1,410,821 | $77, 200, 000 | $164, 900, 000 $149, 747, 582 $9, 748, 472 $211, 928 
1939 | | 
March. Steecce 29, 343, 692 18, 000, 000 1, 735 |-.-- | 0| 18,000,000 9, 109, 816 18, 648, 655 213, 663 
| Re 11, 343, 692 0 | 14, 643 |.......-.- 0} 213, 663 9, 172,486 | 9, 689, 832 14, 642 
RARE See 11, 343, 692 93, 692 | 2,100 | 266,301 | —10, 000, 000 10, 359, 993 9, 097, 189 10, 952, 636 16, 743 
het nahitengibattincdaimmenime 11, 250, 000 (5) 3, 260 1, 935, 575 0} 0 | 9, 029 007 | 1, 923, 620 1, 955, 579 
( 2a * 131, 400, 000 21, 900, 000  » eee 1, 900, 000 20, 000, 000 | 9, 059, 584 | 12,864, 044 1, 957, 322 
se EERE 109, 500,000 | 18, 100, 000 < } Seema 8,100,000 | 10,000,000} 9, 017, 619 13, 846, 424 1, 058, 788 
LTT IEE 91, 400, 000 7, 150, 000 | Sao 0 9,109,987 | 9,192,306 13,764,016 1, 646 
October.....---- 84, 250,000 | 10, 000, 000 | Sanaa 0! 10 000, 000 | 9,305,427 | 14. 368. 588 3, 508 
RS 74, 250, 000 10, 000, 000 | «| enone 0 10, 000, 000 9, 362, 573 15, 006, 014 4,212 
hizo enaws 4 64, 250, 000 10, 000, 000 ff Se 0 10, 000, 900 | 9, 345, 335 15, 660, 679 5, 322 
| 
1940 
0 54, 250, 000 10, 000, 000 | 0 10, 000, 000 9,407,615 | 16, 253, 043 6, 928 
ES ee ee 44, 250, 000 10, 000, 000 — —EE 0 10, 000, 000 | 9, 642, 946 | 16,610, 117 7, 752 
jE 34, 250, 000 0 2, 435 | - 0 0; 9,548,478 | 7,061,638 10, 187 
Cumulative through | 
eipaiginadmesia 34, 250,000 | 346, 047, 412 135,596 | 3, seed 77, 200,000 | 282,583,644 | 270, 128, 061 | 7, 061, 638 10, 187 
1 The railroad retirement account was created by the Railroad Retirement + Minus item represents sale of notes. 

Act of 1937. An act cgmeoves sa 1, 1, 1987, oo rinted to the account the ‘On basis of checks issued by disbursing officer less checks canceled by 
unexpended balance of t for 1936-37 for —_ disbursing officer, total benefit payments through March 1940 are $8.8 million 


Fe under the ie. act, and 
aly 1, 1937 be eonstdeved os Ravine boon made frem the A. 
account. For this reason cumulative “for be for cancelations and “<4 
ments, with disbursing FA — yments, and bene -_ 
Gents om by disbursing officer include ms under the 1935 
omitted from all figures. For yt — July pag = Lf 1930 
for explanation of derivation of balance items, see the Bulletin, July 1939, 


Pp. Db table 2. 
checks canceled by the General homuating Ole and repay- 
ments on account of improper payments to claimants. returned to 
officer and canceled by him are not included. (See footnote Ps} 
Cancelat: and repayments are treated as additions to trust fund. 
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less than total on basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment, as shown on p. 66, . table 1, since checks drawn by disbursing 
officer as of first of month are certified to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
encumbered on books of the Railroad Retirement Board in latter part of 
preceding —_- 

5 Transfer of $3,720 .— from 1935 act appropriation shown on Daily 
Statement of the U.8 in June was taken account of in fiscal year 
1937-38 on books of be Rat Retirement Board. 

* Includes appropriation of $120,150,000 for 1939-40. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of General Control, Division 
of Finance. 
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the 3-percent notes—whenever such redemptions 
occur—and also repayments to the Treasury for 
administrative expenses. 

The 1939 amendments directed the Managing 
Trustee “to pay from the Trust Fund into the 
Treasury the amount estimated by him and the 
Chairman of the Social Security Board which 
will be expended during a three-month period by 
the Social Security Board and the Treasury 
Department for the administration of Title II 
and Title VIII of this Act, and the Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act.’”’ The first such reim- 
bursement of slightly over $6 million took place 
in March and was financed in part by the $6 
million redemption of 3-percent special Treasury 
notes. This $6 million and the accrued interest 
of $132,295 was placed in the cash account of the 
fund and carried from this account to the surplus 
fund of the Treasury. 


Railroad Retirement Account 
No transfer was made from the appropriation 
to the trust fund account during March, and no 


deposits were made with the disbursing officer. 
The appropriation balance therefore remained 
the same at the end of March as at the end of 
February, and the February cash balance in the 
hands of the disbursing officer was reduced by the 
amount of benefit payments made during March. 

Total assets of the account, excluding the 
balance in the appropriation, amounted to $84.3 
million at the end of March. These assets con- 
sisted of $77.2 million invested in 3-percent 
special Treasury notes, $7.1 million balance with 
the disbursing officer, and a small amount of 
cash in the trust fund. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


State deposits in the unemployment trust fund 
amounted to $230.9 million during the third 
quarter of this fiscal year, the highest deposits 
for any quarter to date, reflecting the large col- 
lections of unemployment compensation contribu- 
tions by the States (table 7). Withdrawals for 
the same period also reached their highest point, 
amounting to $129.4 million. Interest payment 


Table 7.—Status of the unemployment trust fund' for specified periods, 1936-40 


{In thousands] 





. nas U nex- 
Total assets! __‘ — pended — 
Period tend of | Cates of In-| balance at 
debtedness 
period scquired 2 end of ; 
or period Deposits 
Cumulative through | 
March 1940 1, 638, 578 | $1, 622, 000 $16, 573 ?, 521, 775 
Fiscal year 
1936-37 312, 389 | 293, 386 | " 291, 703 
1937-38 S84, 247 559, 705 | 12, 247 747, 660 
1938-39 1, 280, 539 395, 000 | 13, 539 811, 251 
9 months ended 
March 1938 750, 061 | 431, 370 6, 396 508, 759 | 
March 1939 1, 192, 019 313, 000 7, 019 623, 237 
March 1940 | 1,638, 578 | 355, 000 | 16, 578 | 652, 303 
1939 } j 
March 1, 192, 019 0 7,019 33, 064 
April 1, 184, 13, 000 12, 600 33, 523 
May 1, 280 108, 000 | 9, 600 137, 081 | 
June 1, 2a 13, 000 | 13, 539 7, 409 
July 1. 206. S04 14, 900 43, 804 42, 648 
August 1, 410, 448 129, 000 28, 448 154, 173 
September 1, 383, 531 — 19, 000 20, 531 | 12, 748 | 
October 1, 413, Sev 7, 000 43, 866 | 54, 027 
November 1, 528, 227 142, 000 16, 227 | 143, 224 
December 1, 524, 784 3, 900 15, 784 | 14, 537 
| 
1940 | 
January 1, 545, 997 28, 000 | 8, 997 62, 092 | 
February 1, 655, 658 103, 000 | 15, 658 | 153, 718 | 
March 1, 638, 578 —18, 000 | 16, 578 | 15, 138 


State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance ac- 








count 
ch ae ee 
Balance at | Transfer | Balance 
Interest With- ee ,. | . from tc | Benefit | <4" 
received 4} drawals | ‘ “sr ” | State ac- Deposits payments at — 
sat | counts per 
| | | | 
' 
| $62,338 | $965,396 | $1, 618,719 4 $783 | $29, 689 $10,610 | 5 $19, 861 
| | | | 
| 2,737] 1,000] 312,389 ]......._._| , 
15,172 | 190,975 | 4 @ Saat a 
¢ ae 4 Cy te eeieeeen Ge Hey) 
5, 902 76, 990 750, 061 | | Eee ES 
| 12,065 | 327, 531 1, 192, 019 me ‘ BS SES EE Shri 
17,501 | 331,626 | 1,618, 719 | ‘783 | 29,689 10,610 6 19, 861 
| | | | 
74| 43,905 1,192,019 ee Sep: Wes kK, 
88 | 41,030 1, 184, 600 |_. ee wdcinbintiadsied 
0 32,081 | 1, 289, 600 |_- % eRaRate 
14, 683 41,153 | 1, 280,539 |_____- A amen 
15 41, 581 1, 281, 620 | 4 253 69 515, 184 
0| 39,754 | 1,396, 039 | ‘91 865 14, 410 
104 38, 497 1, 370, 393 | 0 1, 27 13, 139 
35 22,859 | 1,401, 596 | 4 255 1, 124 12, 270 
0 28,607 | 1,516, 213 | 0 622 | 877 12, 015 
114 30,899 | 1,499,965 | 0 13, 851 1, 046 24, 820 
| 
17,103 | 41,492 | 1, 537, 668 | 4184 21 1, 694 § 8,331 
0| 43,176 | 1,648, 210 | 0 69 | 1,749 7, 450 
} 131 | 44,760 | 1,618,719 | 0 14, 326 1,915 19, 861 








' Beginning July 1939, unemployment trust fund contains a separate book 
account for railroad unemployment insurance account in which are held 
moneys deposited by the Railroad Retirement Board and from which the 
Secretary of the Treasury makes unemployment benefit payments as certi- 
fled by the Railroad Retirement Board. The trust fund continues as here- 
tofore separate accounts for each State agency in which are held all moneys 
deposited from State unemployment funds and from which State agencics 
withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 

? Minus figures represent sale of certificates. 

3 Includes interest received on redeemed Treasury certificates. 
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‘ These amounts were certified by the Social Security Board to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, on behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into 
railroad unemployment insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

‘$15 million was advanced by the Treasury to railroad unemployment 
insurance account in July 1939 pursuant to sec. 10 (d) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insuranee Act, and was repaid during January 1940. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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of $131,000 to the State accounts is recorded for Deposits amounting to $14.3 million and benefit 
March, bringing the total interest received to $17.2 payments of $1.9 million were made in March 
million for the quarter. in the railroad unemployment insurance account. 


Table 8.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department for 
fiscal year 1938-39 through December,' for fiscal year 1939-40 through March, and for third quarter of fiscal 

























































































year 1939-40? 
{In thousands] 
; 
Third quarter, fiscal year 1939-40 
Federal Security Agency Department of Labor 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year ~ = | 
1938-39 1939-40 | Public 
State through through Social Security Board Health Children’s Bureau 
December, March, Total Service 
total total ts | CP ae a | 
grants' | grants _ | Re! ie 
Aid to | —o | Maternal | Services ae 
Old-age | depend- | Aid to | Ment a a and child- for c hild- 
assistance} ent chil- | the blind | DUN ee eek health | cripplea | elfare 
dren mer cong | services children | 5¢ Vices 
Total, all participating | 
Pe ceintinbaddiinanics $160, 958.3 | $281, 012.3 | $103, 343.7 /$60, 801.9 |$14, 332.4 | $1,735.8 | $21, 306.5 | $2,729.2| $1, 424.3 $706.1 | $307.4 
Alabama... ..............--.--- 1, 325. 4 2, 173.2 962.1 403. 4 185.3 14.3 215.4 80.6 | 48.8 0 14.4 
PE cnidinsanditietmeniannbioins 140.2 276.1 86. 0 57.2 (*) ( 15.7 9.5 0 0 | 3.6 
CE eae 1, 033.8 1, 756. 2 610.0 325.7 123.8 13.7 112.9 16.9 7.7 | 9.1 0 
nn duisdiinniedtinscoonen 831.0 1, 355. 6 531.1 171.6 77.4 7.7 177.0 46.5 32. 5 18.3 0 
intesunmeennsesceces 14, 369. 5 30, 288. 7 11, 589.9 | 7,958.4 912.0 452.4 2, 033. 0 103. 9 43.7 41.9 44.9 
GEIST ARTE 3, 745. 7 7, 120.7 3,320.8 | 2,740.1 350. 1 34.6 136. 6 35.1 29 11.8 | 9.7 
ater diintinmnnunancag 2, 082. 7 3,711.4 1, 678.0 968. 1 () 10.4 647.5 24.8 14.1 8.7 | 4.5 
SS 279.3 429.6 138. 9 47.6 27.7 (0) 54.2 8.4 0 1.0 0 
District of Columbia... ....... 647.6 1, 209.7 489.7 125. 1 56.8 8.5 238. 1 18. 5 15.9 26.7 0 
A 1, 963.4 3, 250. 0 903. 8 459.9 83.6 33. 6 217.5 35. 0 54.7 14. 5 4.9 
1,794.9 2, 548.4 849.2 367.5 151.3 21.1 120.6 75.5 52.1 61.0 0 { 
287.4 470.0 189.1 23.8 45.2 14 71.6 16.4 24.7 0 6.1 
979.5 1, 554. 4 581.7 287.6 125.2 10. 5 111.7 21.2 14.1 7.1 4.5 
8, 099.8 18, 122. 1 5,900.2; 4,515.2 (*) () 1, 227.2 126. 5 90.1 31.3 0 
4,821.0 9, 470.5 3,330.6 | 1,860.9 741.9 82.1 542.9 52.2 23.9 5.5 6.2 
3, 584.4 6, 125.5 2,099.3 | 1,730.8 () 54.0 198. 2 | 52.9 46.1 8.0 9.2 
2, 225. 8 3, 617.8 1, 303. 1 774.8 273.7 39.8 135. 2 | 39.0 | 26.7 | 14.0 0 
1, 656. 3 2, 965. 3 1, 008. 4 616. 2 () (*) 276. 4 | 76.3 11.7 17.7 10.0 
1,971.1 3, 567.2 1, 608. 4 683. 8 613. 1 23.5 208. 2 47.5 11.0 0 16.3 
1, 458. 4 2, 165.1 769. 4 443.1 80. 0 44.8 163. 4 | 15.5 8.3 14.2 0 
il iieididideencaanmas 2, 143.1 3, 635.7 1, 362.0 511.8 411.2 25.3 308. 6 35. 8 | 60.6 | 3.0 5 
MMoassnebuectts................- 9, 885. 6 14, 228. 6 4,527.8 | 2,550.4 432. 5 30.7 1, 446.7 64.8 | 0 2.6 0 
i itindcddecescanscces 7, 733. 1 11, 671.9 4,881.1 | 2,578.1 1, 354. 4 47.8 756. 0 72.4 | 30.1 32.8 9.5 
i “ws, TRAST 5, 549.7 8, 814.0 3,106.4 | 2,097.7 397.8 41.4 462.3 4.9 52.3 0 0 
TITS 780. 0 1, 255. 8 348.0 161.3 (*) 5.6 55.6 68.4 33. 5 11.5 12.1 
Mine... Saale 4, 462.4 9, 504.3 3, 573.3 | 2,353.6 421.3 (*) 667.8 89.2 29.6 11.8 0 
iticdamhemesdentancens 1, 236. 0 1, 692.8 602.9 341.0 104.9 7.0 101.0 18.8 20.8 5.6 3.9 
ST 2, 136.8 3, 210.1 1, 567.1 | 1,045.4 348. 0 25. 5 116.7 7.1 7.3 0 7.1 
) ee 285. 8 501. 5 179.7 4. 3 (‘) (*) 70.4 7.3 7.6 “a 0 
New Hampshire............._. 643. 6 967.7 323. 5 158. 4 29.0 11.2 115.2 6.7 0 0 3.1 
a --------- > 3, 852. 2 7, 402.7 3,453.0] 1,207.4 666. 1 35.0 1, 302.4 68.2 56.3 21.6 6.0 
i cnndecscescousss 422.1 729.9 270.2 62.1 50.0 4.1 95.0 20.8 | 26. 1 8.4 3.7 
SAT 16, 351. 4 25, 396. 6 9,228.5 | 4,238.7] 1,689.3 110.7 2, 874.1 196. 7 68.6 32.2 18.3 
North Carolina................ 2, 376.3 3, 637.8 1, 195. 5 546. 5 270.6 52.0 153. 8 06.9 51.0 10. 4 14.3 
North Dakota........ eeu 632.3 1, 321.7 468. 8 244.8 114.8 5.7 66.1 20.3 1.5 10.3 5.3 
_ 7, 519.7 16, 211.1 6,670.8 | 4,386.8 645.3 137.1 1, 292.8 113.9 | 34.7 60.3 0 
TAT: 4, 542.4 7, 828.4 2,769.8 | 1,940.5 368. 6 49.3 300. 4 61.3 | 25. 1 14.9 9.8 
APPIN seaal 1, 808. 7 3, 165.6 1, 109.3 700. 6 110.3 18.6 228. 0 30.2 | 17.5 | 0 4.1 
TTS 11, 221.2 17, 841.5 5,105.6 | 2,295.0] 1,050.7 (*) 1, 550.8 146. 7 20.5 | 0 22.9 
I eiginncnsatnnnenelsauicnandet 121. 5 reece Amanancall Hae ? | 72.5 50.0 |. ie 
| | 
R Dice ‘sae 964. 1 1, 432.8 606.9 205.3 69.0 4.8 300.8} 2.7 | 0 | 6.3 | 0 
South Carolina................ | 1,405.4 2, 076. 6 582. 2 184.8 67.0 | 11.4 187.1 | 56.4 | 41.2 25.8 8.6 
South Dakota................- |} 1,413.6 i, 473.6 546. 3 438.2) () | 6.4 57.5 | 21.7 | 14.5 4.2 3.8 
TT 2, 090. 3 3, 905. 6 1, 513.0 649.8 | 445.2) 23.3 221.8 | 77.6 | 44.5 45.7 0 
. 2 ee 6, 191.6 &, 896. 5 2,891.7 | 2.3129 (*) (*) 311.7 | 145. 2 | 59.8 62.1 0 
Ee 1, 483. 4 2, 219.6 841.2 466.7 160.1 | 9.5 | 133. 2 | 15.7 | 42.1 9.7 4.1 
SS 439.2 704.3 245.5 135. 4 0 | 0 | 70.2 13.9 | 21.9 0 4.0 
EE intnihnnctceeasccxe- 965.9 | 2,029.2 687.6 | 250.0 625| 27.2] 240 61.4 | o | 25 0 
Washi iicinadanbeccasessa 3, 302. 2 5, 794.7 2,033.5 | 1,343.5; 261.0) 46.2 328.4 41.0 | 13.9 1.¢ 0 
West Virginia................. | 1,856.6 2, 652. 0 84.8 | 323.3) 255.1 | 22.8 146. 4 47.3 | 16.6 18.1 15.3 
EA 3, 612.8 7, 867.2 3,425.8 | 2,200.8 662.8 | 107.8 360. 6 | 59. 2 | 26. 3 0 8.4 
LT 354. 4 643.2 200.6 | "125.7 38.0 | 6.8 | 26.3 | 5.6 11.0 | 3.9 3.1 
| 
! Since figures for fiscal year 1938-39 through December were incorrectly compensation program but does not include grants under the Wagner-Peyser 
re in the February Bulletin, p. 89, corrected figures are presented here. Act. 
Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, ‘ No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
which are not segregated from other Federal funds provided for similar a ‘ : . oe ie ce 
Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 
P) ides grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


GENERAL 


AMERICAN FEDBPRATION OF LaBor. Report of Proceedings 
of the Fifty-Ninth Annual Convention . . . Cincinnati 
.. . 1939. Washington, 1940. xxxii, 709 pp. 

This comprehensive record contains the annual review 
of benefit services of the Federation unions for 1938, 
It also considers social security measures at some length, 
including factual information, the recommendations of 
the Federation’s Committee on Social Security, and the 
text of an address by Arthur J. Altmeyer. 

Pustic WeLrare Association. Social 


Chicago: American Public Welfare Associa- 
8 pp. Processed. (A. P. W. A. Biblio- 


AMERICAN 
Security. 
tion, 1940. 
graphy No. 2, rev.) 

A classified list of books, pamphlets, and periodicals 

(not articles), with prices. 

Aronson, Atpert H. “Merit Systems under the Social 
Security Act.” Public Personnel Review, Chicago, Vol. 
1, No. 1 (April 1940), pp. 24-28. 

A discussion of the significance and practical difficulties 
of establishing State merit systems. 

Spurceon. Productivity, Wages, and National 

Washington: Brookings Institution, 1940. 

(Institute of Economics, Publication No. 


BELL, 
Income. 
xii, 344 pp. 
81.) 

An analysis of the effect of increasing productivity upon 
employment, wages, and the distribution of income in the 
fields of manufacturing, railroads, and electric light and 
power. 

Brazil, 1988: A New Survey of Brazilian Life. Economic, 
Financial, Labour and Social Conditions From a General 
Point of View. Rio de Janeiro: Servico Grafico do 
Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e Estatistica, 1939. 
xxii, 424 pp. 

This comprehensive survey contains chapters on public 
health, hospital assistance, charities, labor legislation, and 
social insurance. 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL 
Heattu. Report of the Work of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health, The Canadian Pension 
Commission, the Pension Appeal Court, and the War 

Ottawa, 1940. 160 pp. 


Civi Service ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED STATES AND 

Canava. Proceedings of Thirty-First Annual Meeting 

. San Francisco, California, October 16,17, 18, 19 and 

20, 1989. Chicago: Civil Service Assembly of the 

United States and Canada, no date. 86 pp. 

Includes a summary of the discussion on merit systems 
in the social security programs and the text of the follow- 
ing papers: The Place of the Health Program in Personnel 
Administration, by R. R. Zimmerman; and Compulsory 


Veterans’ Allowance Board. 


Bulletin, May 1940 


Health Insurance: The Situation in California, by Samuel 
C. May. 


CorNELL, Witu1am A. “Care of the Aged—A Family 
Problem?” Social Forces, Baltimore, Vol. 18, No. 3 
(March 1940), pp. 403-405. 


Doris, A. L. “The Effect on State Accounting in the 
New York State Comptroller’s Office of Unemployment 
and Old Age Assistance Acts.” Report of the 24th 
Annual Convention of the National Association of State 
Auditors, Comptrollers and Treasurers . . . Seattle, Wash- 
ington, August 16, 17, 18, and 19, 1939. Place not given, 
no date, pp. 12-16. 


Dovatas, KaTHARINE. ‘West Coast Inquiry.” Survey 
Graphic, New York City, Vol. 29, No. 4 (April 1940), 
pp. 227-231 ff. 

The industrial pattern of migratory agricultural labor, 
especially in California, as developed in testimony before 
the La Follette Civil Liberties Committee of the United 
States Senate. 


Horrner, Ciarre. ‘Recent Developments in Compul- 
sory Systems of Family Allowances.” International 
Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 41, No. 4 (April 1940), 
pp. 337-360. 

Discusses factors making for the expansion of family 
allowances; notes their evolution since 1936 in Belgium, 
France, and Italy; and describes the new systems in Chile, 
Hungary, and Spain. With a comparative analysis of the 
concept of the family allowance, scope, amount, equaliza- 
tion funds, and finances. Statistics of coverage and pay- 
ment are included. 


Honavus, Rermygarp A. ‘Address by the President.” 
Record of the American Institute of Actuaries, Chicago, 
Vol, 38, Part II, No. 58 (November 1939), pp. 219-229. 
A discussion of individual, group, and social insurance, 

and of the part played by the actuary in each field. 


Jacosy, Sipney B. ‘Legal Aid to the Poor.” Harvard 
Law Review, Cambridge, Vol. 53, No. 6 (April 1940), 
pp. 940-976. 


A discussion—with comparative data on European prac- 
tices—of the possibility of securing practical equality 
before the law for the poor as well as the rich. It considers 
the question, occasionally proposed abroad, of instituting 
compulsory social insurance for legal aid. 


Ko.esnikorr, Viapimir 8. “Standard Classification of 
Industries in the United States.” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 35, 
No. 209, Part I (March 1940), pp. 65-73. 


American State Government and 
New York: Crowell, 1940. 


MAcDONALD, AvsTIN F. 
Administration. Rev. ed. 
xii, 639 pp. 

This revised edition contains a new chapter on inter- 
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state relations, and extensive changes in the chapters on 
labor and on welfare. The provisions of the Social Security 
Act are concisely treated. Teaching aids include questions 
and a list of readings for each chapter. 


McNott, Pavut V. “Social Security Bogeymen.” Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, Charlottesville, Vol. 16, No. 2 
(spring 1940), pp. 230-240. 

A critical analysis of some of the more common objec- 
tions to the social security program, including its general 
magnitude, the alleged danger of pension groups, the tax 
provisions, and the growing percentage of older persons in 
the population. 


Rosertson, Arcure. The Government at Your Service; A 
Handbook of Federal Help for the Citizen. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1939. xi, 340 pp. 

An explanation of many of the services offered by the 

Federal Government, including public health, workers’ 

security, youth and education, and veterans’ services. 


“The Second Labour Conference of American States Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organisation.’’ Jnter- 
national Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 51, No. 3 (March 
1940), pp. 225-268. 

An account of the Havana conference of November 
1939, including summaries of the director’s report and of 
reports and proposals on a number of social insurance 
questions, on women workers and juvenile labor, and on 
immigration. 


“13th National Conference Appraises Social Security 
Programs.”’ Social Security, New York, Vol. 14, No. 4 
(April 1940), pp. 1 f. 

This and companion articles summarize the papers 
given before the Thirteenth Annual National Conference 
of the American Association for Social Security, held in 
New York, March 29 and 30. 


U. 8. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. Family Income and 
Expenditure in New York City, 1935-36. Vol. Il— 
Family Expenditure. By A. D. H. Kaplan, Faith M. 
Williams, and Alice C. Hanson. Washington: U. S. 


Government Printing Office, 1939. x, 232 pp. (Study 
of Consumer Purchases: Urban Series, No. 5. Bureau 


of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 643.) 


Weissman, Irnvinc. “Data for Dependency Index-Mak- 
ing.”’ Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, Norman, 
Oklahoma, Vol. 20, No. 4 (March 1940), pp. 407-412. 
Indicates the potential usefulness of social-service ex- 

change files in the preparation of data on dependency, 

as shown by the experience of the Social Planning Council 
in St. Louis. 


Wetts, Rocer Hewes. 
New York and London: McGraw-Hill, 1939. 
pp. (McGraw-Hill Studies in Political Science.) 
This work is essentially an analysis of the meaning and 

value of various local government units, with a discussion 

of the economic, political, and social factors which enter 
into their workings. A chapter on the Role of the Federal 

Government includes a section on social security, which 

considers public assistance, child welfare, and public health. 


American Local Government. 
xii, 200 





OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


ALTMEYER, ARTHUR J. “Security Is Good Business.” 
Dun’s Review, New York, Vol. 48, No. 2143 (March 1940), 
pp. 5-9. 

Discusses three aspects of the old-age and survivors 
insurance system: ‘‘Is it an administratively well-planned, 
well-run system? Does it pay worthwhile dividends to 
employers and workers? What is its economic future?” 


Baker, Jonn Catnoun. “Pensions for Executives.” 
Harvard Business Review, New York, Vol. 18, No, 3 
(spring 1940), pp. 309-321. 

The results of a study of the records of 36 large indus- 
trial corporations, of which 27 had either ‘‘formal non- 
contributory plans,”’ 
“informal plans.” 


” 


“formal contributory plans,” or 


Forster, H. Wavter, and Borer, P. F. Effects of Social 
Security Legislation on Company Operating Costs (With 
Particular Reference to Pension Plans). New York: 
American Management 1940. 23 pp. 
(Financial Management Series, No. 61). 


Association, 


Great Britarx. GOVERNMENT Actuary. Report ...on 
the Financial Provisions of the Bill Relating to Contribu- 
tory Pensions and Health Insurance. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1940. 13 pp. (Papers by Command, 
6169.) 

Old Age and Widows’ Pensions 

Office, 1940. 


Great Britain. Laws. 
Act, 1940. London: H. M. Stationery 
27 pp. (3 & 4 Geo. 5. ch. 13.) 


} 


“An act to reduce to sixty years the age at which women 
may become entitled to old age pensions und » enact- 
ments relating to widows’, orphans’ and old age contribu- 


tory pensions; to provide for increasing certain contribu- 


tions payable under those enactments; to make provision 


for supplementing, in cases of need, pensions payable 


} 


under the said enactments to widows who have attained 


the age of sixty years...” 
Honaus, Rermvnarp A. “Actuarial Problems in Social 


Insurance.”’ Journal of the American Statistical Assoct- 


ation, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 35, No. 209, Part I (March 
1940), pp. 37-46. 

KrxMitter, Witiram. Supplement to 1940 Foundation 
Guide for Payroll Tazes. Chicago: Employ Merit 
Rating Pool, Inc., 1940. 20 pp. 

Myers, R. J. ‘‘Cost Estimates for the Old Age Insurance 
System of the Social Security Act.” The Rec Amer- 


ican Institute of Actuaries), Chicago, Vol. 28, Part I, 


No. 57 (June 1939), pp. 22-53. ‘“‘Discussion.”’ Vol. 
28, Part II, No. 58 (November 1939), pp. 337-363. 
Although written prior to enactment of the Social Secu- 
rity Act Amendments of 1939, this material is of interest 


because it shows the changes in estimates necessitated by 
early experience under the program. It ludes infor- 
mation on covered employment, wage scales, and mortality 
figures which have both intrinsic interest and current 
validity. The discussion is by R. R. Reagh, W. R. Wil- 
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liamson, J. B. St. John, George W. K. Grange, and the 
author. 


“Pension Plans of Protestant Churches.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Wasbington, Vol. 50, No. 3 (March 1940), pp. 
647-649. 

General statistical data from the Information Service of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 

December 30, 1939. 


Roe cman, Haroitp. Number One Municipal Problems: 
The Unsound Pension Funds. Effects and Remedy. 
New York: Citizens Budget Commission, Inc., no date. 
19 pp. 

An address given December 20, 1939, on pension history 
and problems in New York City. 


Ropsins, Rarwarp B. “Retirement Plans Created by 
Federal Legislation.’’ The Record (American Institute 
of Actuaries), Chicago, Vol. 38, Part II, No. 38 (Novem- 
ber 1939), pp. 246-268. 

A comparative analysis of the civil-service retirement 
and disability fund, the old-age and survivors insurance 
plan of the Social Security Act, the Railroad Retirement 
Act, and the Carriers Taxing Act of 1937. 


U. 8S. Conaress. Senate. Costs of a Congressional Re- 
tirement System; Possible Numbers of Members on Re- 
tired List if a Retirement System Were Established. 
Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1939. 
49 pp. (76th Cong., Ist sess. S. Doc. 85.) 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


“Adequacy of Unemployment Compensation Versus Tax 
Reductions.’’ American Federationist, Washington, Vol. 
47, No. 4 (April 1940), pp. 402-406. 


BaLpwin, Raymonp E. “The ‘Connecticut Plan,’ Unem- 
ployment, and Jobs.”” The Annalist, New York, Vol. 
55, No. 1422 (Apr. 18, 1940), pp. 556-559. 

Includes material on welfare costs, employment training, 
and efforts to increase jobs in private industry. 


BermMaN, Ruta Apranamson. “Census Data and the 
Labor Market.”’ Employment Security Review, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 7, No. 4 (April 1940), pp. 14-16. 


Boruann, Hat. ‘Does Life End at Forty?” New York 
Times Magazine, January 21, 1940, pp. 1-2 ff. 
Employment practices which create problems for older 

workers and some of the steps taken for their solution. 


BranniFr, Eart C. “The Connecticut Plan.” Employ- 
ment Security Review, Washington, Vol. 7, No. 4 (April 
1940), pp. 3—5. 

The origin, organization, program, and achievements of 
Connecticut's training plan for unemployed older men and 
youths. 

“Cost of Benefits.””’ Employment Review, New York, Vol. 
2, No. 1 (January 1940), pp. 29-32. Processed. 
Information on analyses of administrative costs in New 

York State, including allocation of different types of cost 

(personnel, office rent, etc.), by operating unit. 


Bulletin, May 1940 


“Employment and Unemployment of the Labor Force, 
1900-1940."’ Conference Board Economic Record (Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board), New York, Vol. 2, 
No. 8 (Mar. 20, 1940), pp. 77-92. (Entire issue.) 


Hien, Stanutey. ‘They Build Men Into Jobs.” Saturday 
Evening Post, Philadelphia, Vol. 212, No. 44 (Apr. 27, 
1940), pp. 24-25 ff. 


A description of occupational training programs in 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania; Denver; Cincinnati; and 
Connecticut; with briefer mention of Federal activities and 
of programs in other cities. 


Kansas. Commission oF LaBor AnD INpustTry. Drvi- 
SION OF UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION. Description of 
Benefit Claimants Under the Kansas Unemployment 
Compensation Law; Age, Sex, Color, Size-of-Weekly Ben- 
efit Amount, Duration of Benefits and Reason for Termina- 
tion of Claim Series for all Claimants Who Filed Claims 
During January, 1939. Topeka, 1939. (Statistical 
Memorandum, Series B, No. 3 (August 1939).) 28 pp. 
Processed. 


Karsten, Karu. “End of Unemployment Which Ma- 
chines Create.”’ Journal of Electrical Workers and Oper- 
ators, Washington, Vol. 39, No. 3 (March 1940), pp. 
117-120 ff. 

An exposition of the “‘Daggett Proposal,’’ whereby the 
jovernment would “give to every private employer of 
labor in the United States a ‘differential payment’ consist- 
ing of a small uniform percentage of his payrolls during 
the year.” The purpose would be to liberalize employ- 
ment policies and so help to offset the effects of technolog- 
ical change. 


McDermort, Witu1aM F., and Furnas, J. C. “Blue- 
printing Jobs.’’ Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 29, 
No. 4 (April 1940), pp. 223-226. 

Describes the work of Science Research Associates, 

Chicago, founded in 1938 to investigate and advise on 

employment trends. 


New York State. DerpartTMENT OF Labor. Division oF 
PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. Age, 
Sex, and Occupation of Applicants for Work in New York 
City... December 1939. Albany and New York, 1940. 
xi, 28 pp. Processed. 


O'Rourke, L. J. Opportunities in Government Employ- 
ment; Getting a Job in Federal, State, or Municipal 
Governments. Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co., 1940. xii, 307 pp. 

“An elementary discussion of opportunities and require- 
ments that should be known by job seekers who do not 
care to waste their own time chasing rainbows.”’ In addi- 
tion to describing virtually all the types of public employ- 
ment, the author considers the in-service training programs 
of a number of agencies, including the Federal Security 
Agency. 

Pennock, J. Rotanp. “Unemployment Compensation 
and Judicial Review.” University of Pennsylvania Law 
Review, Philadelphia, Vol. 88, No. 2 (December 1939), 
pp. 137-155. 
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Smita, May, and Lerper, Margaret. “A Study of 
Temporarily Unemployed Girls at a Junior Instruction 
Centre.” Occupational Psychology, London, Vol. 14, 
No. 2 (April 1940), pp. 82-93. 


“Social Security Act—State Unemployment Compensation 
Laws—Congressional Invitation to Tax—Exemption of 
Iostrumentalities of the United States.’”’ George Wash- 
ington Law Review, Washington, Vol. 8, No. 5 (April 
1940), pp. 990-991. (“Recent Cases.’’) 


Deals with coverage under the Arkansas Unemployment 
Compensation Law of a lessee of the United States, oper- 
ating bathhouses within a Government reservation. 


Spanier, Davin H. “Looking Forward to Merit Rating.” 
Minnesota Employment Security News, St. Paul, March 
1940, pp. 15-17. Processed. 

An explanation, with examples, of the experience-rating 
provisions of the Minnesota Unemployment Compensation 
Law. This is the first issue of the News, a journal “issued 
for the purpose of assisting persons employed by the 
Division of Employment and Security to a better under- 
standing of the program in which they are employed.” 


Taytor, Pact 8. Adrift onthe Land. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 1940. 31 pp. (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 42.) 

A summary of the causes, types, and problems of migra- 
tory agricultural labor in the United States, with emphasis 
on California. 

“Unemployed Women.” Woman Worker, Washington, 
Vol. 20, No. 1 (January 1940), pp. 12-13. 

Selected data from three employment studies which 
include information on women in the labor market. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


“Administrative Costs in Public Assistance Agencies.” 
Monthly Bulletin on Relief Statistics (Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission), Chicago, Vol. 7, No. 3 (March 
1940), pp. 58-60. Processed. 


Alabama Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 5, No. 3 
(March 1940), pp.1—20 (entire issue). 
Reviews the services provided for children in Alabama. 


AMERICAN Pustic Wetrare Association. The Public 
Welfare Directory 1940; A Listing of State and Local 
Public Assistance and Welfare Agencies. Ralph E. 
Spear, editor; Louis E. Hosch, Consultant on Interstate 
Problems. Chicago: American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, 1940. viii, 154 pp. 

A directory of the principal administrators and the main 
functions of all State public-welfare agencies and of local 
agencies serving cities of over 30,000 population within 
each State. Contains a chapter on Interstate Corre- 
spondence Procedures, and gives specific directions on 
“Where to Write” in each State for each type of inquiry. 


Amipon, Bevutan. “This Business of Relief.” Social 
Action, New York, Vol. 6, No. 3 (Mar. 15, 1940), 
pp. 4-29. 


A simple and concise history of relief programs in the 
United States, including public-assistance activities under 
the Social Security Act. 


“Analysis of 55 Cases Accepted for Aid to Needy Bling 
from July 1938 to June 1939.” Relief and Public Assist. 
ance Statistics (New Hampshire Department of Public 
Welfare), Concord, Vol. 2, No. 7 (January 1940), pp. 
12-13 ff. Processed. 


CuamBerR oF ComMeRCE OF THE UNITED States op 
America. Public Relief: Its Fiscal Importance for 
State and Local Governments. Washington: Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, December 1939. 16 pp. 
The recommendations of this report for the gradual 

withdrawal of the Federal Government from relief would 

apply to the public-assistance categories under the Social 

Security Act as well as to the works programs. Matters 

of coordination, adequate case supervision, and financing 

and taxation are also discussed. 


CiacuE, Ewan. “Public Assistance and the Broad Field 
of Social Security.” Alabama Social Welfare, Mont- 
gomery, Vol. 5, No. 2 (February 1940), pp. 4-5. 


Excerpts from an address before the National Conference 
of State Directors of Research and Statistics, held in 
Washington in October 1939. 


Councit or Socrat Acenciges, Los ANGELES. The Bill for 
Social Welfare in Los Angeles, 1938: How Much Is It 
Who Pays It? How Is It Spent? Los Angeles: Divi- 
sion of Social Studies, Council of Social Agencies, Sep- 
tember 1939. 28 pp. Processed. 


Councit or Socian AGENcrIEs, Provipence. One Family 
in Five: A Study of Pamilies Receiving Assistance in 
January 1939. By Dorothy W. Myers. Providence: 
Providence Council of Social Agencies, 1939. vii, 
48 pp. Processed, 


Huntineton, Emiry H. Unemployment Relief and the 
Unemployed in the San Francisco Bay Region, 1929- 
1934. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1939. 
xi, 106 pp. Processed. (Issued under the auspices of 
the Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics 
of the University of California.) 


A study based on sample cases from the files of family- 
relief agencies in San Francisco, Oakland, and Berkeley, 
covering the period of extensive unemployment as well as 
the transition from private to public relief. A number 
of the 1932 cases were traced and again studied in 1934, 
and their history is summarized in detail. 


INDIANAPOLIS CHAMBER OF ComMmeERCE. BUREAU OF 
GOVERNMENTAL Researcn. A Review of Poor Relief 
Administrative Procedures in Center Township, and Sug- 
gested Changes for Improvement. Indianapolis: Indian- 


apolis Chamber of Commerce, January 1940. 15 pp. 
Processed. (Report No. 15.) 
Kuen, Henry, and Parmer, Carroit E. “Community 


Economic Status and the Dental Problem of School 
Children.” Public Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 
55, No. 5 (Feb. 2, 1940), pp. 187-205. 
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Myers, RoBert J. “The Statistical Approach to Com- 
munity Welfare Planning.’’ Alabama Social Welfare, 
Montgome:y, Vol. 5, No. 2 (February 1940), pp. 2-3 ff. 


Norta Dakota. Pusiic Wetrare Boarp. Report on 
Indian Relief Situation in North Dakota. Place not 
given, October 26, 1939. 11 pp. Processed. 


Peete, CATHERINE Groves. ‘‘We Who Must Say ‘No.’” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 76, No. 4 (April 
1940), pp. 127-128, 

A discussion of the attitudes of public social workers 
in the face of generally inadequate relief grants. 


ProTzMaAN, Hannan L., editor. The County Board of 
Public Assistance. Place not given: Ohio Department 
of Public Welfare, Division of Public Assistance, no 
date. 17 pp. Processed. 

Roperts, WarREN. ‘“‘Belrind the Cleveland Relief Prob- 
lem.”’ Bulletin of the National Taz Association, Lan- 
caster, Pa., Vol. 25, No. 6 (March 1940), pp. 162-169. 
A discussion of the Cleveland relief crisis in terms of 

State and city taxation. 


RovutzaHN, Mary Swatn. How io Plan a Public Rela- 
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